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VICTORY! GERMANY SURRENDERS 


OFFICIAL’ ANNOUNCEMENT AT 8 A. 


TOMORROW 


WAR WITH JAPAN NOW OUR BIG JOB 


Last Tribute 


1 10 24 MONTHS 
TU GRUSH THE JAPS 


LATEST ESTIMATE 


Tremendous Task \Remains in Shift- 
ing Allied Might From Europe 
Against Fanatical Enemy Whose 
Will to Resist Is Unbroken. 


By ARTHUR R. BERTELSON 
Of the Post-Dispatch Staff. 

Victory in Europe turns American eyes to the Pacific. 
It activates Government plans to hurl every possible ounce 
of American military and productive power into a redoubled 
effort to force a decision against Japan. 

Hopes that America’s fighting men would be coming 
home from Europe soon—and coming home to stay—were 
dimmed by official announcement that about two-thirds of the 
combat units in Europe will be transported to the Pacific by 
way of the United States, with furloughs up to 30 days. 

Rosy expectations that the wartime shackles would be 
tricken immediately from industry have been exploded by 
the pronouncement by J. A. Krug, chairman of the War 
Production Board, that ‘‘the war in the Pacific will con- 
tinue to tax our economy.”’ 

Everywhere, the jubilation and satisfaction over the 
news that the campaign against Adolf Hitler’s bestial Nazi 
hierarchy had ceased to require an all-out military effort were 
tempered and sobered by the realization that an enemy as 
savage and fanatical as the Nazis remained to be defeated. 


The war in the Pacific presents 
Fae eases. ve ine arene | 51+ LOUIS AREA CASUALTIES 
IN EUROPEAN WAR TOTAL 
1246 KILLED, 621 MISSING 


(bases from which men and sup-| 
plies can be moved within a rea- | 
sonable time to the fighting zones) | 

HE list of service person- 
nel killed in action in the 
war in Europe bears the 


Continued on Page 3, Column 1. | T 
names of 1246 from the St. 
Louis area, according to figures 
compiled by the Post-Dispatch. 
An additional 621 have been re- 
ported missing, and 681 are 
listed as prisoners. 

These figures, which include 
‘| losses in North Africa and 
|| Italy but not in the war against 
Japan, represent casualties 
from St. Louis, St. Louis Coun- 
' ty, St. Charles and the Illinois 

counties of Madison and St. 
The tabulation is based 
announced 
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In the last war, 498 men from 
the city of St. Louis were killed’ 
in action, according to the offi- 
cial list‘ provided at the 
Scldiers’ Memorial. Figures on 
World War I casualties for the 
entire metrqpolitan area are 
not available, 
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Official fore- 
cast for St. Louis 
and vicinity: 
Cloudy tonight 
with showers 
and thunder- 
storms this eve- 
ning; tomorrow 
partly cloudy, 
c o nsiderably 
cooler, with low- 
est temperature 
tomorrow about 
45: highest in 
afternoon about 
55; strong winds 
tonight, dimin- 
ishing tomorrow. 

Missouri: Part- 
ly qoudy to 
cloudy and much 
cooler tonight; 
showers and 
t hu nderstorms 


PUBLIC RESTRAINT 
TO SOBER REJOICING 
ON V-E DAY URGED 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
Sober rejoicing is the Govern- 
ment’s official prescription for 
V-E day. 

War Mobilizer Fred M, Vinson 
' wrote it in these words: 
in southeast por- “The federal authorities will not 
tion; windy; lowest temperature | .itempt to prescribe a rigi& rule 
35 to 40 in northwest portion tO/o¢ conduct, but rather incline to 
50 in southeast portion; partly | entrust the matter to the common 
cloudy and cooler tomorrow. 'sense of the citizenry and their 

Illinois: Mostly cloudy tonight, | local officials. 
with showers and thunderstorms; “The Federa] Government does, 
‘in east and sojth portions early | however, request that there be no 
tonight; tomorrbw partly cloudy; interruption of war production, 
much cooler toazight; continued|and no greater interruption of 
cool tomorrow. normal activity than the peoples’ 

Sunset, 7:59 p. m.; sunrise (to- sense of sober rejoicing demands.” 
morrow), 5:55 a. m. The White House issued Vin- 

Stage of the Mississippi at St. son's statement last night in re- 
Louis, 21.3 feet, a fall of 1.1; the sponse, it said, to numerous in- 
Missouri at St. Charles, 20.8 feet, quiries whether the Government 
a fal] of 1.4, “looks with favor upon local cele- 

i brations ,.. which interrupt the 
peratures, supplich by LU. S. Weather Bureau.) |DOrmal course of business.” 
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—David Low copyright oll countries. Repiinted by arrangement with the London Evening Standard. 


TRUMAN HOLDS 
UP PROCLAMATION 
UNDER BiG 3 PLAN 


President Says He Will 
Have Nothing to Say 
Before Simultaneous 
Announcement. 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
‘President Truman said today he 
had agreed with the London and 
'Moscow governments that he 
‘would make no announcement on 
‘the surrender of enemy forces 
“until a simultaneous announce- 
‘ment can be made by the three 
governments.” 

Until a simultaneous statement 
‘can be made, he declared, “there 


is nothing I can or will say to 
you,” 

The President’s statement, re- 
leased by Press Secretary Jona- 
than Daniels, was addressed to 
the press and radio. 

When Daniels was asked about 
British announcements that to- 
morrow will be observed as V-E 
day, he said that he had nothing 
to add to the President’s state- 
ment. 

This was the text of the Presi- 
dent’s statement: 

“IT have agreed with the Lon- 
don and Moscow gov@rnments 
that I will make no announce- 
ment with reference to surren- 
der of the enemy forces in Eu- 
rope or elsewhere until a-simul- 
taneous statement can be. made 
by the three governments. Un- 
til then there is nothing I can 
or will say to you.” 

The announcement was read to 
White House reporters by Daniels 
at 2:01 p. m. (1:01 p. m, St, Louis 
time). 

More than 100 reporters crowded 
into Daniels’ office to hear it. 

Most of them had been waiting 
at the White House for hours fol- 
lowing an Associated Press dis- 


Continued on Page 10, Column 2. 


TOMORROW TO BE V-E DAY 
BY AGREEMENT OF BIG 3 


City Waits for 
Official Word 
To Celebrate 


Rejoicing Tempered 


by Fact War Goes 
On in Pacific. 


St. Louis will celebrate Victory- 
Europe day tomorrow, following 
receipt today of the Associated 
Press dispatch announcing the un- 
conditional surrender of Germany 
at Reims, France. The public 
observance will begin immediately 
after the official proclamation of 
victory by President Truman, ex- 
pected to be simultaneous with 
the like announcement of Prime 
Minister Churchill at 8 a. m., 8t. 
Louis time, and coming one day 
after the official statement of the 
German Foreign Office. 

The celebration had its begin- 


ning today, following the first 
authentic news of the German 
capitulation, borne in the Associ- 
ated Press bulletin and broadcast 
by Post-Dispatch Radio Station, 
KSD, at 8:36 a. m. The spirit of 
rejoicing was tempered by previous 
anticipation of the inevitable 
event, still more by the recent 
prison-camp horror’ revelations, 
and most of all by realization that 
a hard and perhaps long war 
against a formidable foe remains 
to be won in the Pacific. 

Service Probably at 9 a. m. 

Whistles will be blown and bells 
rung tomorrow morning, following 
receipt, of the official froclama- 
tions. Present plans call for the 
holding of the public outdoor 
inter-faith service of prayer and 
thanksgiving at Soldiers’ Me- 
morial at 9 a. m. 

The Mayor's V-E Committee will 
meet in the Mayor's office at 
7:30 a. m., Mayor Aloys P. Kauf- 


Continued on Page 10, Column 6. 
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London Discloses That 
Churchill Will Speak on 
Radio at 8 A. M. and 
King at 2 P. M. 


LONDON, May 7 (AP). — The 
British Ministry of Information 
announced that tomorrow will be 
treated as V-E day. 

This announcement came four 
hours after the Associated Press 
had flashed the news from Reims, 
France, of the surrender of Ger- 
many. 

The Information Ministry's an- 
nouncement said: 

“It is understood that in accord- 
ance with arrangements between 
the three great powers, an Official 
announcement will be broadcast 
by the Prime Minister at 3 o'clock 


tomorrow afternoon the eighth of 
May (8 a. m., St. Louis time). 

“In view of this fact, tomorrow, 
Tuesday, will be treated as Vic- 
tory-in-Europe day and will be re- 
garded as a public holiday. 

“The day following, Wednesday, 
the ninth of May, will also be a 
holiday. 

“His Majesty the King will 
broadcast to the peoples of the 


~ Continued on Page 10, Column 3. 


WAR LASTED 5 YEARS, 
8 MONTHS AND 6 DAYS; 
LOSSES PUT AT 40 MILLION 
LONDON, May 7 (AP). 

HE war in Europe lasted 
7 five years, eight months | 

and six days, and is esti- 
mated to have claimed at least 
40 million casualties on both | 
“sides in killed) wounded and 
captured, 

The conflict covered a total 
period of 2076 days beginning 
Sept. 1, 1939, when Adolf 
Hitler’s armies invaded Poland, 


STATEMENT ON 
FINAL SURRENDER 


Foreign Minister Says Na- 
tion Faces ‘Heavy Sac- 
rifices,’ but Must Keep 
Its Unity. 


LONDON, May 7 (AP). 


Minister Ludwig Schwerin von 
Krosigk, broadcast on 
length of the Flensburg radio: 

German men and women! The 
high command of the armed forces 
has today at the order of Grand 
Adm. Doenitz declared the uncon- 


‘ditional surrender of all fighting 


| 


'German troops. 

As the leading minister of the 
Reich Government which the Ad- 
mira] of the Fleet (Doenitz) has 
appointed for the winding up of 
all military tasks I turn at this 
tragic moment of ou. history to 
the German nation. 

After a heroic fight of almost 
six years of incomparable hard- 
ness, Germany has succumbed to 
the overwhelming power of her 
enemies. To continue the war 
would only mean senseless blood- 
shed and a futile disintegration. 

A Government which has a feel- 
ing of responsibility for the future 
of its nation was compelled to act 
on the collapse of all physical and 
material forces and to demand of 
the enemy the cessation of hostili- 


ties, 
It was the noblest task of Ad- 
miral of the Fleet and of the 


Government supporting him—after 
the terrible sacrifices which the 
war demanded—to save in the last 
phase of the war the lives of a 
maximum number of fellow coun- 


trymen, 
That the war was not ended im- 
mediately, simultaneously in the 


Continued on Page 9, Column 6. 


WAR ENDS AT REIMS 
IN GEREMONY A 


TEXT OF GERMAN 


OLLOWING is the tert of a| 
statement by German Foreign| 


the wave- 


I-41 P.M. SUNDAY 


Nazi Radio at Flensburg Gives First 
News — Doenitz Calls in His 
U-Boats; Foreign Minister Says 
Terms Are Harsh But Must Be 
Obeyed. 


By EDWARD KENNEDY 


REIMS, France, May 7 (AP).—Germany surrendered un- 
conditionally to the Western Allies and Russia at 2:41 a. m. 
French time today (7:41 p. m. Sunday, St. Louis time), 


The surrender took place at a little red school house 
which is the headquarters of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


(The British Government announced that tomorrow will be 
celebrated as V-E day. Prime Minister Churchill will broad- 
cast at 8 a. m., St. Louis time, and'King George at 2 p. m., St. 
Louis time. This speaking time was fixed by agreement among 
the Big Three powers, indicating that President Truman and 
Premier Stalin will officially announce the victory in Europe 
at the same hour, 


(The Columbia Broadcasting System reported at 10:35 
a. m., St. Louis time, an announcement by ABSIE, the official 
American broadcasting station in Europe, saying: ‘‘Germany 
has surrendered unconditionally. The war is officially over 
in Europe.’’) 


The surrender which brought the war in Europe to a 
formal end after five years, eight months and six days of 
bloodshed and destruction was signed for Germany by Col. 
Gen. Gustav Jodl, new chief of staff of the German Army. 


It was signed for the supreme Allied command by Lt, 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, chief of staff for Gen. Eisenhower. 


It was also signed by Gen. Ivan Susloparov for Russia 
and by Gen. Francois Sevez for France. 


EISENHOWER RECEIVES GERMANS. 


Gen. Eisenhower was not present at the signing, but im- 
mediately afterward Jodl and his fellow delegate, Gen. Adm, 
Hans Georg Friedeburg, were received by the supreme com- 
mander, | 


They were asked sternly if they understood the surren- 
der terms imposed upon Germany and if they would be car- 
ried out by Germany. 


They answered yes. 


Germany, which began the war with a ruthless attack 
upon Poland followed by successive aggressions and brutality 
in internment camps, surrendered with an appeal to the vic- 
tors for mercy toward the German people and armed forces. 


After signing the full surrender, Jodl said he wanted 
to speak, and was given leave to do so. 


‘‘With this signature,’’ he said in soft-spoken German, 
‘‘‘the German people and armed forces are for better or 


| 
‘worse delivered into the victors’ hands. 


‘‘In this war which has lasted more than five years both 


have achieved and suffered more than perhaps any other 


‘people in the world.’’ 


& 


News of Surrender First Announced 
On Radio by Reich Foreign Minister 


(AP), — Unconditional surrender of 


LONDON, May 7 
Germany first was announced today by the Germans. 

The historie news began breaking with a Danish broad. 
Continued on Page 2, Column 1. 
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SAYS FATE OF NATION LIES 


IN HANDS OF CONQUERORS | 
‘FOR BETTER OR WORSE’ 


Continued From Page One.. 


cast that Norway had been surrendered unconditionally by | 


its conquerors. 


Then the new German Foreign Minister, Ludwig Schwer- | 3 
in von Krosigk, announced to the German people, shortly | 


after 2 p.m. (7 a. m. St. Louis time), that ‘‘after almost six 


; 


years struggle we have succumbed.’’ Ge 


Von Krosigk announced Grand Adm. Karl Doenitz had * 


‘‘ordered the unconditional surrender of all fighting German 4 


troops.’’ 


Then at 8:35 a. m., St. Louis time, eame the Associated | 
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| PARIS, May 7 
|} European war ended today with. 
- | American 


; Of organized German resistance. | 414794) and 


“uel were 15 miles from that city. 


- 


COL. GEN. GUSTAV JODL ADM. HANS FRIEDEBURG 


Press flash from Reims, France, telling of the signing at Gen. | 
Eisenhower's Headquarters of the unconditional surrender. | 
At 2:41 a.m. French time (7:41 p. m. Sunday St. Louis time) | 
Germany had given up to the Western Allies and to Russia. 

Gen. Franz Boehme, German commander in chief in Nor- | 
way, broadcast an order of the day over the Oslo radio to- | 
night commanding his troops.to lay down their arms ir 
obedience to'‘‘ Von Krosigk’s announcement of unconditional 
surrender of all German fighting troops.’’ 

A Swedish report said Germans would begin marching | 


from Norway across the border to Sweden this afternoon, in 
accordance With surrender terms, but there was no confirma- 
tion. <A semi-official Swedish source said the matter ‘‘seems 
to be under deliberation,’’ but that there had been no decision 
on the technical arrangements so far as Sweden was con-' 
cerned, 


HAL BOYLE WINS 


PULITZER PRIZE 
FOR WAR STORIES 


., Joe Rosenthal, Also of 


A. P., Gets Another 
$500 Award for Iwo 
Flag-Raising Photo. 


—_— 


The Swedish News Agency said it had received a tele- 
phoned dispatch from Oslo saying an Allied fleet of 48 ships 
had been sighted today at the entrance to Oslo Fjord and “‘it 
is expected troops will be Janded at any moment.”’ 


Krosigk’s Broadcast. 


Krosigk’s broadcast statement on the wave-length of | 


the Flensburg radio said: ‘‘Nobody must deceive himself on 
the harshness of the terms which our enemies have imposed 
on the German people. We must take them upon us and stand 
loyally to our obligations.’’ 

Krosigk said he was ‘‘the leading minister of the Reich 
Government’’ which Doenitz had appointed for the purpose 
of ‘‘winding up all military tasks.”’ 

The ‘Flensburg radio’’ has been used for several days 
for the issuance of German communiques and official German 
orders. Flensburg is just below the German-Danish border 
in an area surrendered last week to Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery. London authorities said it seemed un- 
likely that Montgomery had permitted the Germans to con- 
tinue broadcasting from there, but there was no official 
explanation. Radio monitors here said the station, if not 
actually located at Flensburg, was certainly in that area. 

Just before, the Flensburg wave-length had quoted Doe- 
nitz in an order to his U-boats to cease hostilities. 

The Paris radio also had broadcast a French Telegraph 
Agency report which said the ‘‘surrender of German forces 
in Norway has now been solved. They will all be transferred 
to Sweden and there disarmed.”’ 

Order Against Scuttling. 
An order by Doenitz, directing crews of German war- 


ships and merchantmen not to scuttle their ships, was ecar- chief of the Eastern Army Com-| 


ried on the wave-length of Flensburg. 

Short!» after the broadcast.by Von Krosigk, the German 
communique was broadcast on the Flensburg wave-length. 

This said ‘‘bitter fighting continues’’ in the area of 
Olmuetz in Moravia where the Germans have been opposing 
the Russians. This communique usually has related the 
events of the previous day. | 

The Belgrade radio broadcast a communique from Mar- 
shal Tito’s headquarters saying that the Germans were still 
*‘resisting stubbornly’’ as the Yugoslav Partisans drove on 
after the occupation of Istria and the Slovene coastline. 


Col. Gen. Gustav Jodl who signed the unconditional sur- 


render tor Germany apparently is the Gen. Alfred Jodl who 
was wounded last July 20 in the attempted assassination of 
Adolph Hitler. 

The surrender dispatch said Jodl was the new German 

army chief of staff. 
‘ 

Precisely when he became chief of staff was not clear. 
Col. Gen, Heinz Guderian had oceupied that position until the 
closing days of the siege of Berlin. His fate and whereabouts 
has not been reported since Berlin fell. 

On March 17, Jodl in8pected the Bavarian ‘‘redoubt.”’ 
In 1942, Jodl was reported to have been Hitler’s personal 
aide, or personal chief of staff. 

He attended many of the Hitler-Mussolini war confer- 
ences early in the conflict and was mentioned late in 1942 as 
a possible successor to Marshal von Brauchitsch, commander 
of the German armies. He was chief of the German armed 
services guidance staff early in 1943 arfd the following year 
assumed a command on the Russian front. 

There was much speculation that Doenitz might be in Nor- 
way with remnants of the NazigGovernment, but there was no 
reliable information that this was true. 

Unconfirmed Swedish press dispatches from the Nor- 
wegian border said 500 German planes had arrived in the 
Oslo area from Denmark. 

The Swedish newspaper, Aftonbladet, said an Allied fleet 
already was cruising off Norway’s Atlantic coast, but Nor- 
Wegian sources said they doubted this. 


Norway, which has a population of about 2,800,000, was 


reported garrisoned by 150,000 to 300,000 Nazi soldiers. The 
Norwegian government-in-exile in London has said much of 
the remnants of the Nazi navy are in Norwegian waters, 


& 


y 


| Lt. 


| NEW YORK, May 7 (AP). — 


Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, Associated 
|Press war correspondent who told 


the day-by-day story of the Ameri- 
can foot soldier in the battle for 
‘Europe, today won the Pulitzer 
_prize for distinguished correspond- 
‘ence during 1944. 

_ Another $500 award went to Joe 
Rosenthal, Associated Press pho- 
tographer who made the historic 
picture of the Marines raising the 
United States flag on Iwo. 

Rosenthal’s photograph, made 
for the wartime still picture pool, 
was taken in February 1945, and 
normally would not have been 
eligible for a 1944 award, but the 
‘rule was suspended “for this dis- 
‘tinguished example,” it was an- 
nounced. 

The Pulitzer prize for the most 
'distinguished novel of 1944 went 
to John Hersey, for “A Bell for 
_Adano.” Mary Chase, who wrote 
“Harvey,” had the best original 
American play. 


JAPAN PROMOTES 6 GENERALS, 
GIVES ADMIRALS NEW POSTS 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 7 (AP). 
—Elevation of six Japanese gen- 
erals and new posts for three 
‘admirals to strengthen the de- 
fense of Japan were announced 
today by the -Japanese Domei 
news agency, 

_ Gen. Kenji Doihara, inspector 
general of milMary training, was 
named to serve concurrently on 
the Supreme War Council, bring- 
‘ing membership on the council 
‘to 22, 


Gen. Masao Terada was 
named director of Army mechan- 
ized unit headquarters, and Lt. 
Gen. Kyoji Koizuma was named 


mand recruiting division. 

_ Three Lieutenant Generals were 
elevated to full General-—Sada- 
mu Shimomura, commander in 
\chief in north China; Teiichi Yo- 
shimoto, commander of the To- 
‘hoku army district (northeastern 
Japan), and Hyotaro Kimura, 
commander in chief in Burma. 
Domei said the elevations were 
\intended to “strengthen the lead- 
|ership of the Army.” The Navy 
announced appointment of three 
Admirals to key bureau posts, 


10,000 See Arialist Killed. 

NEW YORK, May 7 (AP).— 
' Ringling Bros. and Batnum & Bai- 
ley woman aerialist was killed in 
a 60-foot fall in Madison Square 
Garden last night. She was Vic- 
toria Torrence, billed with her 
husband Frank as “Victoria and 
| Torrence.” Ten thousand specta- 
a saw the accident. 


| 
.'s 


DOENITZ ORDERS U-BOATS 
| TO GIVE UP ‘HEROIC FIGHT 
THAT KNOWS NO EQUAL’ 


LONDON, May 7 (AP).— 
HE Flensburg radio broad- 
T cast an order of the day by 
Grand Adm, Karl Doenitz 
today directing the command- 
| ers of all German U-boats to | 
| cease hostilities. 
| The text of his message: 
| 


“My U-boat men, six years 
of U-boat warfare lies behind 
us. @You have fought like lions. 
_| Crushing superiority has com- 
|| pressed us into a very narrow 

area. Continuation of the 
struggle is impossible from the 
bases that remain. 

“U-boat men, unbroken in 
your warlike courage, you are 
laying down your arms after a 
| heroic fight that knows no 
equal. In reverent memory we 
think of our comrades who have 
sealed their loyalty to the 
Fuehrer and the Fatherland 
with their death. 

“Comrades, maintain In the 
future your U-boat spirit with 
which you have fought at sea 
bravely and unflinchingly dur- 
ing long years for the welfare 
of the Fatherland.’ Long live 
Germany.” | 

Another Flensburg broadcast 
directed crews of German war- 
ships and merchantmen not to | 
scuttle their ships, | 


ALLIED COMMAND SUSPENDS 
A.P. FOR SURRENDER SCOOP 


Agency Loses Filing Priv- 
ileges European 
Theater for Reporting 
Reims Ceremony. 


in 


NEW YORK, May 7 (AP).—The 
International News Service said 
today it had received the follow- 
ing dispatch from supreme Allied 
headquarters in Paris: 

“Allied military authorities or- 
dered suspension of the Associat- 
ed Press’ filing of news dispatches 
from everywhere in the European 
theater of operations as a result 
of publication of a dispatch say- 
ing Germany had surrendered un- 
conditionally. 

“This order was authorized for 
publication, but there was no 
textual announcement.” 

Similar word was received by 
the United Press. 

After receipt of Edward Ken- 
nedy’s dispatch from Reims tell- 
ing of the German surrender, only 
two minor dispatches had been 
received in New York from the 
Associated Press bureau in Paris 
up to late afternoon. 

The reported suspension would 
not apply to London, Rome And 
other areas not covered by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's com- 
mand, 


No American correspondent in 


re- 


Europe except Kennedy had 
ported the signing of the 
render document up to a 
hour today. 

The following was heard in New 
York at 11:15 a. m. (10:15 a. m., 
St. Louis time) today, coming via 
a special voicecast channel from 
Paris to American news agencies 
and radio networks: 

“Supreme headquarters author- 
izes correspondents at 1645 Paris 
time (9:45 a. m., St. Louis war 
time) today, to state that SHAEF 
has made nowhere any official 
statement for publication to that 
hour concerning the complete sur- 
render of all German armed forces 
in Europe, and that no story to 
that effect is authorized.” 

However, supreme headquarters 
did not deny the truth of Ken- 
nedy’s story. 

With reference to the statement 
voicecast from supreme headquar- 
ters, Robert Bunnelle, managing 
executive for the Associated Press 
in the United Kingdom, cabled as 
follows: 

“In reference to this statement, 
which raises the possibility that 
an embargo might have been im- 
posed there (at SHAEF in Paris), 
there was no embargo on the flash 
or the subsequent material re- 
ceived from Kennedy, who told 
Hawkins (Lewis Hawkins of the 
AP London staff): 


sur- 
late 


“That's official: get it out.’ 

“Later Kennedy inquired of Pit- 
kin (Dwight Pitkin of the London 
staff) if the copy was moving 
satisfactorily through censorship.” 


B-29S HIT KYUSHU AIRFIELDS 
AGAIN: TWO PLANES LOST 


GUAM, May 7 (AP).—Airdromes 
on Kyushu, southernmost. of the 
Japanese mainland islands, were 
bombed by about 60 Marianas- 
based Superfortresses today. Good 
results were obtained in clear 
weather, 

(At Washington, the Twentieth 
Air Force said the targets were 
airfields at Kanoya, Ibusuki, Oita 
and Usa. “Heavy and aggressive” 
air opposition was encountered 
over two of the targets, a com- 
munique said, and two planes 
were lost in combat. The com- 
munique reported “excellent re- 
sults.’’) 

The B-29 raid was 
teenth on Kyushu since 
27, when Superfortresses began 
their campaign against staging 
bases from which the Japanese 
have launched attacks on Ameri- 
can positions and shipping at 
Okinawa, 325 miles to the south. 


BYRNES BACK IN WASHINGTON 
FOR CONFERENCE WITH TRUMAN 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
James F, Byrnes, one of the late 
President Roosevelt's top advisers, 
came back to Washington today 
for another conference with Presli- 
dent Truman, 

Byrnes resigned as Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconver- 


the seven- 
March 


sion before Mr. Roosevelt's death. | 


He conferred with Truman at least | 
once before today: | 

Presumably the President sent | 
for Byrnes, who was at his South | 
Carolina home, since the President | 
told his first press conference that. 
he would call on Byrnes for con- | 
sultation when he had need of his, 
services, 


‘JOSEPHUS DANIELS SENDS 
TRUMAN PROTEST AGAINST 
A, P, SUSPENSION IN PARIS 


RALEIGH, N. C., 
May 7 (AP). 

OSEPHUS DANIELS, pub- 
Jisher of the News and Ob- | 

server, who was Secretary of | 
the Navy in World War I, pro- 
tested to President Truman to- | 
day the reported suspension of | 
Associated Press’ filing privi- | 
leges from Paris. 

He telegraphed 
dent: 

“T have just seen a report | 
that the Associated Press’ fa- | 
cilities have been suspended in 
Paris. In 1918 when the United 
Press sent a cable from Brest 
which caused a premature cele- | 


pare 


the Presi- 


r | 


'|yesterday and smashed within 50/ Pass, 


\| The Nazi-controlled radio there | Associated Pres 
|‘|said the German commander 


GEN. JODL APPEALS TO VICTORS FOR MERCY TO GERMAN PEOPLE 


PATTON AND REDS DRIVING - 
FOR PRAGUE AS END COMES 


Pilsen Taken by Americans, Breslau® Falls 
to Russians—250,000 Yanks Thrown 
Into Final Campaign. 


By AUSTIN BEALMEAR | The First Infantry gained up to 
(AP). — The | 10 miles on a 15-mile front 15 to 20 
miles southwest of Karisbad and 
cleared Sangerberg, 15 miles 
| and Russian armies | southwest of Karlsbad. The Nine- 
| Griving through Czechoslovakia; ty-seventh Division in a 15-mile 
and Austria for the final mopup/PUSh reached a point 10 miles 
northwest of Pilsen (population 
ia | its Skoda munitions 
Embattled patriots in Prague said works, last important arsenal to 
United States Third Army tanks be lost by Germany. 
The Ninetieth Division pushed 
four miles northwest to the Otava 
River near Susice, 23 miles north- 
east of the German town of Regen, 


Advances in Austria, 

The Twenty-sixth Division 
clearéd 48 square miles of central 
Austria in the area 25 to 35 miles 
northwest of Linz, crossing the 
'Voltava River at several points. 
The Eightieth Division reached 
'Schon, 29 miles south of Linz, in 


Premier Stalin announced the 
|fall of Breslau, Upper Silesia cap- 
ital, and the capture of 40,000 pris- 
oners by forces of Marshal lvan 
S. Konev’s First Ukrainian Army. 
The city had held out under at- 
tack for 79 days. The German 
radio at Prague had reported the 
capitulation of Breslau earlier in 
the day. 

Gen. George S. Patton threw 
nearly a quarter-million Third,a 10-mile drive southeast. 

Army troops into the closing cam-| Italian veterans of the United 
paign. In advances of up to 25) States Fifth Arfmy entered Aus- 
miles, his forces captured the mu-(|tria through the Resia and Dob- 
nitions and beer center of Pilsen | biaco passes, west of the Brenner 
moving toward territory 
miles southwest and 52 miles south which had not been included in 
of the Czech capital. | the unconditional surrender in 
New Prague Pleas for Aid. northern Italy last week. 
The situation at Prague was ob-| The British Eighth Army far- 


scure. Reports reaching the Third| ther east was Lnmage il sc easton 
‘lach, nin 


Army at noon said German SS. 
troops were trying to sack and) northeast of the junction of the 
burn the city. The partisan radio| Austrian, Italian and Yugoslav 
at Prague kept repeating calls| borders. 

for the Allies to send reinforce-| All the Third Army operations 
ments. ‘were reported by Thoburn Wiant, 
correspondent at 
in the front. At supreme headquar- 
Czechoslovakia did not recog- _ters for the first time since D-day, 
nize the surrender of Adm. Kar!l| not a single operation was dis- 
Doeniz and would fight on unti]; cussed at the regular morning 


| 


——Associated Press Wirephoto. 


EDWARD KENNEDY 


- - 
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HISTORIC DISPATCH 
DIRECT FROM ALLIED 


COMMAND BASE 


By the Associated Press, 

The Associated Press’ detailed 
account of the formal signing of 
Germany's surrender came direct- 
ly from Edward Kennedy, chief 
of the Associated Press staff on 
the western front. Kennedy’s dis- 
patch was transmitted via Paris 


from Reims, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's advance headquar- 
ters, to the London office of the 
Associated Press, and _ relayed 
from there to New York via AP's 
leased cable facilities. 

Kennedy, who thus sent the first 
word of Germany's unconditional 
surrender, has been chief of AP 
war coverage in Europe virtually 
since the beginning of American 
Army engagements against the 
Germans. 

A reporter for 20 years, he was 
for two years with the British in 
Africa and Greece, then became 
head of the AP North African 
staff at Algiers in the spring of 
1943 and directed the coverage of 
the Sicilian and Italian invasions. 
He has followed Gen. Eisenhower's 
fortunes since the landings in 
North Africa. 

Kennedy, 39 years old, a native 
of Brooklyn, joined the AP in 
1932, and went abroad after three 
years on the Washington staff. 
He reported the Spartish civil war, 
later worked in Rome, and cov- 
ered Hitler’s entry into the Sudet- 
enland, 
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GERMANS REPORTED GOING 
INTO SWEDEN FROM NORWAY 


STOCKHOLM, May 7 (AP).— 
The border correspondent of the 
newspaper Dagens Nyheter said 
last night that 18 automobiles 
loaded with high German officers 


(have crossed the Norwegian bor- | 
'der and entered Sweden for in-| 


| ternment.,. 


| conan 
Braden’s Nomination Confirmed. 

WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP). 
The Senate confirmed today the 
nomination of Spruille Braden of 
New. York as Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, 


bration of Armistice Day, 
was asked to recommend ac- | 
tion against Howard. (Roy | 
Howard of the U. P. sent the | 
cable.) I declined, saying that | 


any good newspaper man would 
have been justified 
I can see no jus- | 

suspending the | 


| 
| 
| 


in what | 
Howard did. 
tification for 
Associated Press.” 
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PEACETIME STOCKS 
ACTIVE, MIXED AT 
SURRENDER 


1,950,000-Share Turnover Is 
Largest Since That of 
April 17. 
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NEW YORK, May 7 (AP).—The 
stock market today greeted news 
of German surrender with a series 
of rallies and declines. Best prices 
were reached around midday in 


‘active dealings. 

Peace-rated issues received the 
principal bidding support. Recon- 
_ version apprehension, however, in- 
ispired considerable profit-taking 
‘on the lengthy climb to eight-year 
highs and closing trends were ir- 
regular. Turnover of 1,950,000 
shares compared with 1,410,000 
Friday and was the largest since 
April 17. 
60-stock composite was off 10 cents 
iat $65.20. 

Bonds were mixed, 


REDS CALL ARGENTINE RULERS 
‘HITLER'S RESERVE BRIGADE’ 


LONDON, May 7 (AP).—The 
Moscow radio charged today that 
“the Farrell-Peron military clique 


ruling in Argentina cannot be re- 
garded otherwise than as Hitler's 
reserve brigade.” 

“The hasty invitation of that 
South American country to the 
San Francisco conference cannot 
evoke anything but a feeling of 
anxiety,” it said. 

The Soviet station charged that: 
“Not accidentally, Hearst and 
other pro-Hitler organs are fren- 
ziedly trying to discredit the no- 
ble cause of the struggle for the 
creation of a strong international 
barrier against Fascist aggression 
and to drive a wedge between 
the great powers, the organizers 
of victory over Hitlerite Ger- 
| many.” 


— 


| Three Germans Fly to Ireland. 
| DUBLIN, May 7 (AP), — Three 
‘German airmen landed at Gor- 
'manstown Saturday morning, They 
isaid they had flown from Aals- 
burg, Denmark, 


NEWS 


his forces “have secured free pas-| Driefing. 
German troops out of) 


sage for 
the country.” 


In the north, where the Gere 


mans surrendered their armies 


The station said Konev’s troops | 24 western Holland, the North 


had driven 


into Bohemia from /5¢2 port areas, the Frisian Islands, 


Saxony to a point about 60 or 65 Helgoland, and Denmark, Stock~- 


miles north of Prague. 
engaged German Seventh Army 
troops in the capital, 
Nazis declared “a hospital city 
in which the Germans maintained 
a hold. 

In Germany 
cities 
trol at the end. 
circled Breslau and the Saxony 
cities of Dresden and Chemnitz, 

Two More Groups Surrender. 

Two more German 


to the Sixth Army group in the 
south, capitulated. One was a 
corps commanded by Gen. Von 
Henkle. The other was a division 
commanded by Col, Buchner. The 
number of troops was not an- 
nounced. 

The Seventh and Fifth armies 


made another contact in an Al-| 


pine pass 25 miles south of Lan- 
deck, the Forty-fourth and Tenth 
Mountain Divisiong affecting the 
linkup. 


Two Russian Army groups press-| 


ing in from the east had fought 


into the outskirts of the rail junc- | 


tion of Olmeutz (Olomouc) and 
the Hohenstadt region, 


115 miles from Prague. 


The Associated Press | 


The Fifth Army from Italy 
‘fought into southern Austria. 

As the end came, the German 
Seventh Army, believed to be com- 
manded by Field Marshal Albert 
Kesselring, was the only really 
organized enemy force still fight- 
ing, although a few hundred thou- 
sands of Germans still were un- 
surrendered in various scattered 
pockets in Europe. 

Supreme headquarters noted 
that 398,630 Germans surrendered 
Saturday. Forty-thousand more 
were taken by the Third Army 
yesterday, making a four-day to- 
tal of 1,027,573 and an aggregate 
since D-day of 3,914,771 for Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's armies of 
the west. 

Prague Situation Confused, 

In Prague, Czechoslovak patriots 
who indicated late last night that 
Russian troops had _ reinforced 
them in the street fighting for 
control of the city, apparently 
were tricked by the German com- 
mand. 

Shortly before midnight the Free 
Czechoslovak radio station in 
Prague proclaimed “help has ar- 
rived. Allied forces are approach- 
ing. Units of Gen, Vliassov al- 
ready are here. Now we are tem- 
porarily leaving the air.” Later a 


Yanks in London Yell With Joy, 


! 
| 


St. Louisan Says ‘Kiss Me, Bud’ 


LONDON, May 7 (AP).—Thou- 
sands of American soldiers cele- 
brated around Piccadilly Circus 
today. 

At the Rainbow Corner Red 
Cross club, biggest in London, a 
sign was posted in the lobby in- 
forming all American Army per- 
sonnel that “upon official notice 
of V-E day all passes and fur- 
loughs are to be extended 48 
hours.” 

Soldiers screamed, yelled, shout- 
ed, hugged and kissed one another 
in a scene reminiscent of home- 
coming football celebrations, 

Cpl. Charles Weatherford of 
Florence, Ala., stationed at the 


club, said “Boy, this is the rough- 
est day I have ever had and it is 
getting rougher.” 

At that moment Pvt. George 
Koines, 5936 McPherson avenue, 
St. Louis, came up and threw his 
arms around Weatherford and 
said, “Kiss me, bud.” 

“It is the best news I have ever 
heard,” said Sgt, George Nelson 


q 


of San Antonio, Tex. “Now I can 
get home to my family.” 

Flags adorned the whole facade 
of the Criterion Restaurant facing 
the Circus. Street crowds shrieked 
at spectators on the balcony. Sol- 
diers were standing shoulder to 
shoulder on the sidewalks along 
| Shaftesbury avenue, famed theater 
street, and spilled out into the 
street, virtually halting traffic. 
| Men, women and children waved 
flags of the United Nations. 

“Greatest moment of my life,” 
Pfc, Russell E, Wise, Coshocton, 
O. 


“Never been so happy,” Cpl. John 
Gordon, Hayward, Cal. “Damn 
| good,” Lt. R. M. Davis, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“IT don’t know what to say— it’s 
wonderful,” Lt. Richard W. Lokan, 
Camden, N. J. 

“Swell,” yelled Radioman Second 
Class Harry Reed, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
r “There's still a Jap war,” Cpl. 
Frank Amole, Denver, Col, ob- 


served, 


German-controlled Prague station 
was heard broadcasting in Rus- 
Sian to Gen. Viassov's forces to 
fight with Germany against Bol- 
shevism. 

The 
speculation that the Russian 
forces arriving to “help” the pa- 
triots may have been those of Gen. 
Andrei Viassov, a renegade White 
Russian general who went over to 
the Germans early in war. 
sian sources in London were un- 
certain, explaining that at least 
two generals Viassov now were 
active in the Red Army, 


Patton's Final Drive. 


Third Army troops 45 miles inside 
Czechoslovakia. Patton's famous 
breakthrough division—the Fourth 
Armored—in twin stabs drove 25 
miles to the northeast, reaching 
Brez, 50 miles southwest of 
Prague, and Borochowitz, 52 miles 
south of the capital. 

Missouri-born Brig. Gen, Wil- 
liam M. Hoge's division returned 
to action after a long layoff and 
encountered little or no resistance. 
Its drive carried through sectors 
held by the Red Diamond (Fifth) 
and Texas and Oklahoma (Nineti- 
eth) divisions, 

All other Third Army divisions— 
six armored and 1° infantry—ad- 
vanced along a 150-mile front. 

In the final surge, Patton's 
troops were organized in four 
corps, the Third, Fifth, Twelfth 
and Twentieth. 
Fifth Corps had been parts of 
Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’ First 
Army until it joined the Russians 


in the Leipzig-Dresden area, 


The Third and, 


which the | trom the Hela peninsula in the 


last week. It was the largest city | 


128 and 


German broadcast aroused-4 


Rus- | 


| 


} 


Patriots |nolm reported that several thou- 


sand German soldiers had fied to 
the Danish island of Bornholm 


‘gulf of Danzig. 

Canadian troops occupied the 
‘submarine base of Emden and 
their attached Polish armored di- 


. itself, only three vision moved into Wilhelmshaven, 
remained under their con- '! 


A small detachment of Ameri- 


These were en- | cans entering Copenhagen yester- 


'day was fired on by roof-top snip~- 
ers, presumed to be Danish Nazis. 
The snipers met with return fire 


Alpine from American and British so 
} groups, not previously surrendered | 


_diers, freedom fighters and mem- 
bers of the Danish police. The 
skirmish occurred in the capital's 
main square. 

Operations by Russians. 

Russian armies in yesterday’ 
operations completely cleared Ger 
'many’'s Baltic shores and in Czech- 
oslovakia smashed into the out- 
skirts of the Moravian war pro- 
duction center and railway jun 
tion of Olmuetz. 

Southwest of Berlin, forces o 
'Marshal Gregory K. Zhukov’s First 
White Russian Army took 17,120 
|prisoners is cutting another chunk 
out of the pocket along the Elbe, 
‘This prisoner total increased to 
nearly 25,000 by this morning. 

Troops of Marshal Konstantin 
|K. Rokossovsky’s Second White 
‘Russian Army captured the Ger- 
/man island seaplane base of Rue- 
‘gen, northwest of Stettin and 45 
miles south of Sweden, and cap- 
tured 4660 enemy troops. The en- 
tire northern coast of Germany 
thus was cleared of Nazi troops, 
leaving along the Baltic only the 
German pockets near Danzig and 
‘in the Courlande peninsula of 
Latvia. 

To the south, Gen. Andrei I. 
Yeremenko'’s Second Ukrainian 
Army, advancing up to 10 miles 
along an &0-mile front in Sudeten- 
land and Slovakia, drove to with- 
in eight miles north of Olmeutz 
by capturing Sternberk (Stern- 
berg). 

Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky’s 
Second Ukrainian Army mountain 
fighters crossed the Brodecka 
River south of Olmuetz and cap- 
tured the road junction of Kojetin, 
16 miles below the key communi- 
cations center. Southwest of the 
Moravian city of Bruenn (Brno) 
spearheads of Malinovsky’s army 
were 108 miles southeast of 
Prague at last reports. 

There was no official word yet 
on the final positions of Konev's 
forces last reported between 12 
and 15 miles from Dresden and 
spreading out toward the Bohe- 
mian border, or of Marshal Feodor 
Tolbukhin’'s Third Ukrainian Army 
west of Vienna in Austria, 

Moscow announced that Red 
Navy planes had sunk a German 
training battleship of 13,600 tons 
in the Baltic off captured Swine- 
muende, and five transports, pos- 
sibly loaded with troops. 
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League for Planned Parenthood. 

CHICAGO, May 7 (AP).—With 
the selection of Rabbi Louis L. 
Mann and the Rev. Harold W. 
Ruopp of Chicago as co-chairmen, 
the Clergymen’s Committee of the 


The capture of Pilsen carried| Illinois League for Planned Par- 


enthood was ready today to begin 
its program with a conference for 
ministers and rabbis. 
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ONLY HALF OF -WAR_WON; 


MILITARY LEADERS 


WARN 


AGAINST CIVILIAN LET-DOWN 


Continued From Page One. 


must be equipped to handle the 
millions of men and the moun- 
tains of materiel that will be re- 
quired. Landing fields must be 
built for the thousands of planes 
that will be shifted from the 
European theaters. 

Troops must be trained in the 
special combat problems that are 
found only in the Orient. 
men wil] have to be re-equipped. 

Aside from actual operations 
against the enemy, the greatest 
difficulty facing our military lead- 
ers is the shifting of troops from 
Europe to the Pacific. Best esti- 
mates available are that it will 
require six months to reverse the 
flow of materiel. It will be his- 
tory’s biggest moving job and to 
complete it will take months long- 
er than the year required to bring 
the A.E.F. home after World 
War I. 

The first sizable groups to be 
“redeployed” some 13,000 miles 
from their present bases _ in 
Europe will be service units which 
will build camps, airfields, docks, 
roads and other installations. 
These alone will require vast 
amounts of equipment’to prepare 
the way for the combat forces. 
They probably will sail directly 
from the ports of Western France 
or Belgium, across the Atlantic, 
through the Panama Canal and 
into the Pacific. There will be no 
furlough between wars for them. 

Some units will leave from Med- 
fterranean ports and sail to India 
or other places in the Orient via 
the Suez Canal. After these ser- 
vice troops, the bulk of the com- 
bat soldiers and airmen will begin 
to move toward the new theater, 
most of the ground forces coming 
to New York, and, after a home 
leave, by rail across the United 
States to embark at West Coast 
ports. The air forces, Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold has said, will mostly go 
direct to the Pacific. 

Personne) shifts already have 
been instituted, but these are lim- 
ited for the present to compar- 
atively small groups of specialist 
troops. Likewise, some materiel 
originally marked for Europe has 
been diverted to the Pacific. While 
these are no more than token 
transfers, officials said, without 
specifying dates, they would speed 
up the job by more than 
months. 


Heavy Demands on Shipping. 

Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, the 
Army's chief of transportation, 
has pointed out that much of our 
transport fleet a 


Pacific and that there is not so 
much British shipping available 
now as there was after World 
War Il. In addition, there will be 
heavy demands on available trans- 
port to send food and other sup- 
plies to the civilian population of 
devastated European countries. 
An idea of the magnitude of 
the task is shown by the fact that 
it requires 15 Liberty ships to 
move one armored division and its 
equipment overseas, An infantry 
division takes about half that 
number. And there are approxi- 
mately 70 divisions in Europe, at 
Jeast a dozen of them armored. 
To speed the task, the Army has 


Gevised a plan under which ships| 


will carry relief and rehabilitation 
materials to Europe, then be re- 
fitted there for the return trip as 
transports. 

The Army plans to take 70 per 
cent of its equipment out of Eu- 
rope, but much of this will have 
to be repaired to make it service- 
ble for combat. This recovery 
job will require months to com- 
plete and in the meantime the 
men must he provided with new 


equipment from war plants in the | 


United States. 

The “redeployment” of Ameri- 
ca’s troops creates a morale 
problem for the home front as 
well as among the men them- 
selves. Recognizing that moth- 
ers would be asking “When is 
my boy coming home?” Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Army chief 
of staff, told an Army day 
audience in. Washington April 6 
that the people at home “must 
be brought to understand the 
urgent requirements of the situ- 
ation.” 

He said that every soldier in 
Furope would have an “over- 
whelming urge” to get home to his 
wife, family or girl friend. The 
soldier who learns that he is 
eligible for demobilization, but 
finds there is no room on ships 
going home, may become intoler- 
ant “even to the smirching of a 
fine and soldierly fighting rec- 
ord,” he said. Mail from home 
will be of no help because “pro- 
tests will be more articulate on 
this side of the Atlantic from 
the wives and families and 
aweethearts.” 

The Army, Marshall continued, 
could not, without running the 
risk of higher casualties in the 
Pacific and denying the men 
there the support they must 
have, meet those “very human 
desires.” For these reasons, he 
said, the attitude of the people 
at home will be of the utmost 
importance to the morale and 
fighting efficiency of the Army. 

The home front, he declared, 
“must be persuaded to support 
us in a last great effort to has- 
ten the end of the war. . 

“Any delay, any loss of mo- 
mentum in that campaign means 
the unnecessary loss or mutila- 
tion of more young Americans.” 

Deployment Program. 

The Army's deployment-de. 
mobilization plans call for the re 
lease of about two million men 
in the next vear, and continuation 
of the draft at such a rate that at 
the end of 12 months the army 
will have a strength of 6,968,000 
men, which it considers sufficient 
to defeat Japan with the least 
cost in lifr 

Of those to be 
1.300.900 will be eligible because 
of jong and arduous service, and 
half of these now are in Europe 
or the Pacific. The 


discharged, 


The | 


four | 


eady is required | 
to maintain the forces now in the 


700,000 will be discharged for med- 
ical or other . reasons. 

Since the Army now numbers 
8,300,000, the Army = program 
means that nearly 700,000 replace- 
ments must come from new drafts 
and from the ranks of physically 
fii men now in this country who 
have not seen combat service. 


The Army has set up a point sys- | 


tem allowing credits for length of 


service and age, number of chil- | 
dren, number of decorations and | 


the like. The men with the high- 
est number of points—if replace- 
ments can be found for them— 
will be demobilized first. 

The wounded fall into a special 
category. The Army hopes to have 
them all headed home within 90 
days. 

In order to keep up the morale 
of the men in the weeks or per- 
haps months before they can be 
moved, the Army has planned an 
elaborate program of training, 
recreation and “reorientation.” 
Copies of the reorientation films 
are ready for showing and thou- 
sands of pamphlets have been 
printed to acquaint. the troops 
with their task on the other side 
of the world. 


To offset in part the lack of 
the “lift” of a home leave, travel | 
tours have been arranged that | 


will show the G. I. that there is 
a great deal more in Europe than 
he was able to see from a foxhole. 
Also tons of sports equipment have 
been sent to Europe, as well as 
thousands of volumes of textbooks 
that will enable the soldiers to 


study any of dozens of courses to | 


i 


pick up their education. 

Navy and the Home Front. 

The Navy’s problem, in general, 
is different. There will be no loss 
‘of the fighting edge of the sailors 
and marines already deployed in 
the Pacific. Instead, they will no 
longer “gripe” about being the 
orphans fighting a shoestring war. 


They can feel now that theirs is 


of total victory is nearer. 

The Army high command has 
likewise expressed concern over 
the psychology of the war work- 
er and his employers. If the 
men who operate the war plants 
and the men and women who 
work in them feel that the war 
effort no longer needs their full 
services, military leaders say, 
there will be no use in the Army 
sending its men into the Pa- 
cific. They want the home front 
to feel what President Roosevelt 
said: “America must be pre- 
pared for a long and costly 
struggle in the Pacific.” 

Some quarters believe that a 16 
per cent cut back in new materiel 


requirements will be possible, but 
‘need for some items, particularly 
‘bombs and artillery, will be in- 
| creased, 

WPB Chairman Krug has said: 

“There can be no tremendous di- 
|version of factories to civilian 
,goods. There can be no mass pro- 
‘duction of automobiles, refrigera- 
‘tors and washing machines as long 
as the war with Japan is an all- 
out war.” 
| Officials have grown distrustful 
‘of a program which “would have 
jhad us fighting Japan with one 
hand and creating a peacetime 
economy with the other.” 
| With the war now narrowed to 
a single front, production chiefs 
‘envisage a gradugl_ transition 
‘through the “spot” authorization 
‘plan. Within a year, the gigantic 
war production job, estimated at 
(65 billion @llars at the start of 
(1945, will have tapered down to 35 
billions, it is calculated. By that 
‘time, many of the civilian items 
which have been just memories for 
three years, may be back on the 
| market. 
“If we do all these things intel- 
‘ligently, we should be able to take 
care of essential civilian needs and 
perform much of the work neces- 
sary to get ready for the return 
'of soldiers looking for jobs,” Krug 
has said. 

As the United States turns to 
combat Japan with both hands, 
it finds a situation astonishing 
in view of plans and expecta- 
tions in the dark days imme- 
diately after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, 

The original Pacific time table 
is months, perhaps even a full 
year ahead of schedule, but even 
so there was no official inclina- 
tion to underestimate the job 
ahead, 

The Japanese navy is crippled 
to such an extent that a naval 
spokesman has said that it could 
be handled by one of the United 
States’ task forces. Tokyo's air 
force has been severely mauled 
and its merchant fleet is far be- 
low what the empire needs to 
carry on. With one hand the 
United States has pushed the 
Japanese back within 325 miles 
of their homeland. 
| More than 905,000 Japanese sol- 
diers and sailors have died for 
their emperor fighting against 
‘American and British forces. 
Thousands more have been lost in 
China, but Japan's military foree 
still is estimated at four million 
men, with other millions that can 
be used in combat. 

Japs’ Will to Resist Unbroken. 

Nowhere, however, has_ there 


been any sign that the Japanese. ever-constricting ring around 


will to resist had been Japan under the command of Gen. 


| Arnold. 


_soldier’s 
broken and some authorities say 
that the troops encountered in the 
'island-to-island warfare are far 
below the standards of the crack 
Kwangtung army in Manchuria. 

| On every invaded island, United 
| States Marines and Army troops 
‘have had to wipe out the entire 
‘garrison—more than 323,000 in the 


Philippines; 20,000 on tiny, bloody | 


Iwo; 50,000 in the Marianas; 56,000 
in New Gnrinea; 40,000 in the 
Solomons; 13,000 in the Palaus. 
The Allies fighting in the fester- 
ing jungles of Burma have killed 
125,000. 

_ For specks of land in the vast 
‘reaches of the Pacific, for the 
larger islands and for the sea 
‘lanes themselves the Americans 
/have had to pay a bitter price. Of 


‘a big-time war and that the day | 


|able—radar 


CONCENTRATION OF FIGHTING 
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Heavy lines show the routes to be taken by the American 
troops which will be sent to the Pacific theater from Europe, 


samen 


RE-DEPLOYMENT FOR PACIFIC WAR 


with some coming home for leaves en route to their new as- 
signments and others going direct through the Panama and 


ae — 


and 441 missing. There. were 
16,463 American casualties on 
Saipan, with 3049 killed; 7247 on 
Guam, with 1214 killed. Tarawa 
cost 1026 killed and 2557 wounded. 

With these figures in mind, 
top Army and Navy men have 
estimated tat it will take 18 
months to two years of Ameri- 
ca’s concentrated fighting power 
to defeat Japan. 

The men sent to the Pacific 
from Europe will find an entire- 
ly new set of combat conditions 
as well as a different enemy to 
overcome. 

If the Americans are called on 
to fight more 
they will find terrain that is hos- 
tile, savage and primitive. Diseases 
they never before heard of will 
menace them. Insects will plague 
them; monotonous tropical rains 


will depress them; jungles, moun-|. 


tains and swamps will hold them 
back. 

A landing on the coast of China 
would put them on the perimeter 
of a tremendous country in which 
can be found every kind of climate 
and terrain from deserts to sub- 
Arctic areas, from mountains to 
marshland, vast uninhabited areas 
and great cities, wide rivers @nd 
huge forests. 

The Japanese homeland is 
thickly populated and intensively 
cultivated. Here conditions would 
more nearly approach those in 
the heavily settled industrial sec- 
tions of France, Belgium and Ger- 
many. 

The Americans will be fighting 
an enemy far better fitted by his 
nature than they to withstand the 
tropics, an enemy who can move 
like a will-o’-the-wisp through un- 
dergrowth that clutches and holds 
the Americans, an enemy who with 
his small sack of rice can live for 


days without returning to base. 


Corrosion and fungi do almost 
as much damage to equipment as 
the enemy. Radio and other 
deiicate instruments must be given 
special waterproofing treatment to 
protect them from the humidity 
and tropical storms of the Far 
East. 

The initial amphibious phases of 
all Pacific operations are expen- 
sive in equipment. Accidents in 
the surf as well as enemy shells 
take a high toll of vehicles, guns 
and landing craft. Ports must be 
won at great cost, then abandoned 
as the advance moves on. 

Forces for Knockout Blow. 

When the time comes for a 


‘landing either on +e shores of 


Japan itself or on the coast of 
China, the combat strength of an 
army of nearly seven million men 
and the Navy’s three million, com- 
prising the greatest sea force in 
history, will be in position to de- 
liver the knockout blow. 

Directing the land operations 
will be Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
with Adm, Chester W. Nimitz 
commanding the naval forces, In 
announcing the appointment of 
MacArthur and Nimitz, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff said the commands 
were modified “with a view to 
giving full effect to the applica- 
tion of our forces against the 
Japanese, including the large 
forces to be re-deployed from 
Europe.” 

Some 2,300,000 men of the Army 
Air Forces will be concentrated in 


B-29 Superfortresses, al- 
ready raining destruction on the 
enemy homeland, will be re- 
inforced with Flying Fortresses, 
Liberators and medium bombers. 
Lightnings, Mustangs, Thunder- 
bolts and Black Widows, and per- 
haps even the new jet-propelled 
planes, will escort the bombers 
and carry out strafing and bomb- 
ing missions of their own, 

A statement by Lt. Gen. Carl 
Spaatz on April 16 that the stra- 
tegic air war against Germany 
had been won stirred considerable 
speculation that an early shift to 
the Pacific was in prospect for 
Many heavy bombers, their crew 
men and ground forces. 

Ultra new weapons will be avail- 
detectors that will 


ithe 61,000 Marines landed on Iwo,|spot a plane 120 miles away; a 


remaining 4189 were killed, 15,308 wounded 90-mm, 


antitank gun thet will 


island campaigns, |: 


MOST PEACETIME GOOD 
ON MARKET IN SIX MONTHS 


Within Year, WPB Estimates, Factories Will 
Be Making Consumer Goods at 1939 Rate 
—Textile Shortages May Persist. 


By STERLING F. GREEN 
WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
Most peacetime goods will be back 
on the market within six months 
of today’s victory in Europe, al- 
though quantities of some will be 
limited. 

The Government foresees a 
struggle all the way to the day of 
victory over Japan against the 
natural tendency of business to 
press for greater freedom, If re- 
conversion goes too far or too fast, 
officials fear it might hinder the 
sustained assault on Japan. 

Within a year from now, by 
War Production Board estimate, 
factories will be making consumer 
gov.ds at the 1939 rate or higher. 

But shortages of textiles, lumber 
and some other things will persist. 
One official was not being face- 
tious when he said, “It may be 
easier to buy a refrigerator next 
fall than a shirt.” 

Immediately, it is promised, the 
brown-out, the midnight curfew 
and the horse racing bar will be 
lifted. 

Gasoline Rations to Go Up. 
Gasoline rations will be 
creased within 30 to 90 days, on 
the word of Secretary of Interior 
Ickes. A jump from four to six 
miles of driving daily for A-card 
motorists is foreseen by Ickes, but 
the Office of Price Administration 
says the increase may be less, B- 
card drivers will get some in- 

creases also. 

Other rationing programs will 
remain in force, with food sup- 
plies generally getting leaner be- 
fore they are fatter. 

Months probably will pass, offi- 
cials warn, before there is appre- 
ciable replenishing of retail 
shelves and showrooms with elec- 
trical appliances, washing ma- 
chines, radios and other goods by 
which Americans gauge their 
standard of living. | 

Almost every industry—includ- 
ing the big ones like refrigerators 
and automobiles—is expected to 
get the green light from Wash- 
ington within four to five months, 
but the physical task of recon- 
verting the automobile and some 
other industries may be prolong- 
ed. e 

Scarce Items in Pacific War. 

Shoes and clothing, lumber, pulp 
and paper, some chemicals and 
other items will remain. scare 
probably as long as Japan resists, 
WPB predicts.’ In garments and 
textiles, as in food, the shortages 


penetrate eight Inches of armor; 
the 43-ton T-27 Pershing tank with 
its high-velocity 90-mm, gun; 
rapid-firing mortars; an American 
robot bomb; antiaircraft guns 
that fire 105-mm. shells to an al- 
'titude of 46,000 feet. 


British, Perhaps Russian, Aid. 


Fighting alongside the Ameri- 
cans will be the British, already 
represented in the Pacific by a 
task force operating under Nim- 
itz’s command and in Burma by 
a land army that has achieved 
notable success. There is the pos- 
sibility also that Russia will come 
into the Pacific war following its 
denunciation-<of the neutrality 
pact with Japan. 

After the denunciation Japan 
gave immediate evidence that its 
military and diplomatic setbacks 
were causing alarm, the entire 
Cabinet resigning. 

The American high command, 
however, is not counting on the 
help of its allies to avenge Pear! 
Harbor and the outrages per- 
formed by the Japanese army 
against United f§tates civilians 


and service men. They turn with 


in- | 


ee 


are likely to be worse before they 
are better. 

Basic industries which have 
been starved during the two-front 
war will get positive WPB help 
through priorities; these include 
“favored” items like farm machin- 
ery, railroads, truck and 


troleum industry. 
Some consumer 
pushed ahead also. 


goods will 
WPB has pre- 
portance and scarcity warrant 
special treatment. 

The spot reconversion plan — 
which lets single plants reconvert 
as rapidly as their war usefulness 
ends—will provide from the out- 
set a trickle, then a stream of con- 


tion period, 


innerspring 
and 


of 
mowers 
other items. 

Even before today’s surrender 
announcement, WPB was prepar- 
ing to abandon its civilian produc- 
tion freeze. 

Cutbacks in Army Orders. 

Thus far most of the ground 
forces cutbacks—those in tanks 
and ammunition, for instance—- 
have been paper ones. They 
trimmed down rising production 
goals for future months. 

Meanwhile, WPB made ready to 
offset reductions in war contracts 
with a limited amount of civilian 
manufacturing. These steps were 


ture 


lawn hundreds 


1. A spokesman said the civil- 
ian goods freeze—which put a 
ceiling on nonmilitary manufac- 
turing programs at the level of 
the last quarter of 1944—was 
“docketed for re-evaluation.” In 
plain English, it is on the way 
out. 

9 The Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements put in a bid for 19,- 
000 tons of steel to be used for 
undisclosed civilian items be- 
tween now and June 30. The 
request has not yet been granted. 

3. A new list of 25 ‘“‘most urg- 
ently needed” civilian articles 
has been drawn up for special 
attention in the reconversion 
scramble. The list is known to 
embrace typewriters, cutlery, 
dry cell and storage batteries, 
camera: film and a variety of 
other items ranging from dental 
burrs to motor graders, _ 
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grim determination toward the 
Pacific, repeating their admont 
tions that with Germany officially 


' declared defeated only half of the: 


'war was done and that a hard 
|struggle for the home front as 
‘well as for the soldiers still lies 


| ahead. 


VICTORY NEWS ON LUSITANIA. 
SINKING’S 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


NEW YORK, May 7 (AP).— 


surrender came on the thirtieth 
anniversary of the U-boat sinking 
of the Lusitania—Britain’s em- 
press of the seas—which caused 
the death of 1198 persons, includ- 
ing 124 Americans. 

The big luxury liner was tor- 
pedoed May 7, 1915, 10 miles off 
Kinsale Head, Ireland. -It sank 
in 20 minutes. 


did more to alienate from Ger- 
many the sympathy of neutral na- 
tions. 


“rreatest act of piracy in history.” 


bus 
lines, public utilities, and the pe- 
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Suez canals. 


~-—Associated Press Wirephoto, 


The figures in the box and on the map explain 
the dispositions of the men according to present plans. 
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C1 WHO FOUGHT 
NN EUROPE TO FIND 
NEW KIND OF FOE 


Seldom Surrenders, 


Even Though Stupid 


’ 


pared a list of 25 items whose im- | THE 


sumer goods, to tide the economy | 
over the four or five-month transi- | 


This will result in the manufac. | 
mattresses, | 
of | 


reported by various WPB officials. | 


Word of Germany’s unconditional | 


Theodore Roosevelt called it the action against the Nip. 


In Germany there was exultation./ day's battling 


ally of 


General Warns. 


_ T/T 


= _ By FRED HAMPSON. 


ADVANCED ALLIED BASE IN 
PHILIPPINES (AP).—Sol- 
diers in Europe who may find 
themselves fighting the Japanese 
in the Pacific will discover that 
the Japanese is weak where the 


German is strong, but Maj. 
R. B. Woodruff, 
manded troops in both theatres, 
warns them not to expact a feeble 
‘foe. In some ways the Japanese 
is the toughest ccstomer on earth. 
Woodruff, commanding the 
'Twenty-fourth Division since the 
| Leyte campaign, refused 
| the German was an. over-all better 
‘fighter than the Japanese or vice 
versa. But he did say this: 
"sae. toe Jem, 
would surrender 
'urably easier to fight. 
won't. Tactically, you first lick 
him, then you have to. spend 
hours, days, sometimes weeks and 


he's be immeas- 
But he 


months rooting him out and kill-| 
I’ve seen half a dozen | 


ing him, 

holed-up snipers fight to 

death against a battalion.” 
Marked Shortcomings. 

As a scientific fighter, Wood- 
ruff continued, the Japanese is 
inferior to the German. He uses 
artillery, aircraft and armor bad- 
ly, frequently with unbelievable 
stupidity. His staff work is usu- 

a pretty low order. Yet 
the fanatical herojsm of his in- 
dividual soldier counteracts many 
of these shortcomings. 

“Another thing the European 
fighter will discover—it’s a _ lot 
| harder to exist out here,” Wood- 
| ruff said. “The jungle is always 
‘unpleasant. Diseases are numer- 
ous and some of them very dan- 
gerous. There are no pleasant 
Occidental cities to visit on leave. 
It's always too hot or too wet or 
too windy or too dusty. In the 
weather as in everything else, 
there is no moderation. 


the 


his fighting is. in 
little actions which nobody hears 
‘about-mopping up. 

“Take the Philippines campaign 
ns an example—the glamour went 
out of it when we took Manila, 
But there are still dozens of is- 
lands to be cleared out and these 
call for hot, uncomfortable’ ship 
cruises, dangerous amphibious 
landings-—we make 20 out here to 
every one they make in Europe— 
and iong. miserable days in the 
jungles and mountains which fre- 


out of caves with flame throwers 
that had to be carried 20 miles on 
the back. 

Jap “All-Out” Fighter. 

“In Europe, when they advance 
they really capture something. 
Out here we just capture another 
island. As one doughboy remarked 
after we had cleaned out a small 
objective—‘well, there’s another 
half million coconuts.’ ” 

Too—the fear of capture is much 
greater. The Japanese is an all- 


Perhaps no other out fighter who, if captured, ex- 


one act of the First World War, pects no mercy and when he is} 
Woodruff. 


the captor, gives non, 


explained, 


“It’s harder to get sleep in an, 
The Ger-. 


man is inclined at the end of the 
to sleep—and let 


Jap Is Tough and Wily, 


Gen. | 
who has com-| 


to Say 


when , cornered, | 


inconspicuous | 


ALLIES TURNED PACIFIC TIDE 
AFTER RETREATING 6 MONTHS 


Serious Defeats Overcome on Long Road 
| Back With Heavy Fighting at 
: Every Way Station. 


By JAMES D. WHITE 
Associated Press Staff Writer 
The Japanese octopus, which in 

six months after the bombing of 
| Pearl Harbor, had spread aver a 
‘section of the globe 5000 miles in 
| diameter, has had some of its 
' tentacles chopped off. 

| And although the Greater East 


Asia Co-prosperity Sphere has been | 


pushed back to a little more than 
300 miles from Emperor Hirohito’s 
islands, the way was not yet open 
for the Americans and their allies 
to strike the finishing blow. 

Tremendous distances are still 
to be crossed and a variety of cli- 
mates and terrains may have to be 


‘fought through, but the Yanks 
have came a long way. 


Six Months of Retreat. 


The Allies retreated for 
months after Pearl Harbor. They 
fought delaying actions off 
Malaya, in the Straits of Macas- 
sar, in the Java Sea and the Coral 
Sea. 
they held. Japanese fleets were 
turned back with serious damage 
at Midway, in the Aleutians, and 
‘off Guadalcanal. Australia was 
saved and the Allied counterof- 
fensive began with the Marines in- 


six 


‘vading Guadalcanal, 
| from Tokyo, on Aug. 7, 1942. 


| Guadalcanal was occupied by 
'Feb. 9, 1943. During the remain- 
‘der of the year, these strange 
| names became part of American 
| history: 

| . New Georgia, Woodlark, Trabri- 
| and, Bougainville, Munda, Vella 
_Lavella, Lae,. Salamaua, Finsch- 
‘hafen, Choiseul, New § Britain, 
‘Cape Gloucester, Arawe. Austra- 
‘lians and New Zealanders died 
‘along with Americans these places. 


} 


Aleutians Cleared. 
| In June, 1943, the Japanese had 


'been cleared out of Attu, in the 
|Aleutians and evacuated Kiska 
|without a fight. These became 
‘air bases to attack the Japanese 


| 


_Kurile islands, 

| In November Adm. 
Nimitz sent a prong 
‘cific from the east. 


Chester W. 
into the Pa- 


Abemama and Makin islands 
‘the Gilberts. The Navy was get- 
‘ting its strength back. 
two spearheads instead of the one 
which Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had been directing through 
Guinea. 

The year 1944 began with the 
A 
‘New Guinea coast to Saidor, rough- 
‘ly a third of the way up its 1500- 


anas outposts forced the Tojo 


; Cabinet, which had begun the war, 


Then, after serious losses, | 


Marines and. 
“He will also find that most of| Army troops landed on Tarawa, | m 
In | carrier 


There were 


New | 


to resign after the longest term of 
any modern Japanese Cabinet. 

That the tide was decisively 
turned was brought home to Tokyo 
by bombs falling on war industries 
on the home Japanese islands and 
in Manchuria, The bombs were 
dropped by a newcomer, the B-29 
Superfortress, which flew from 
China, 

In the meantime the Japanese 
had come out with their fleet and 
lost considerable of it in the first 
battle of the Philippine Sea, and 
the Japanese air force apparently 
had been squandered to a great 
extent through faulty tactical use 
which wasted pilots and planes. 


The Japanese launched an am- 
bitious campaign in China. They 
won a corridor across China link- 
ing up with their holdings in 
French Indo-China. They were 
working to block completion of 
the Burmo road into China. They 
turned back in the fall, when botd 
American-Chinese defensive meas- 
ures stopped them near Kwei- 
yang. 

The Burma road went through 
early in 1945. Before that every- 
think had been flown into China. 
Along with the road went the 
world’s longest pipeline. 

But the Japanese had mean- 


3390 miles while captured several American 


air bases which had been respon- 
‘sible for many of their shipping 
losses in the China Sea. They 
now worked to prevent an Amer- 
‘ican landing on the China coast. 


Landing on Luzon. 


Their fears were compounded 
{by MacArthur’s thrust to Leyte. 
|The Japanese fleet appeared 
again. In the Second Battle of 
the Philippine Sea in October it 
was seriously crippled. 

Early in 1945 Mac Arthur landed 
on Luzon... In 26 days he was in 
Manila. At long last a sizeable 
force of the Japanese army had 
been encountered. Mac Arthur's 
army piled up the fantastic total 
of more than 300,000 Japanese 
troops killed as it cleaned out 
island after island. 

Bases had been made ready in 
‘the autumn for B-29s to bomb 
Tokyo from Guam and Saipan, 
hese missions were reinforceddy 
strikes from a mighty 
American fleet cruising close to 
Japan's home shores, 

On Feb. 19, 1945, Marines in- 
vaded Iwo Island, 750 miles from 
Tokyo and reduced the island in 
more than three weeks of the 
| bloodiest fighting in their history. 


| 
| 


mericans leap-frogging along the/ 17, warch began a series of great 


; 


| B-29 raids on Japanese industrial 
cities. Carrier strikes continued, 


mile coastline. They continued on but moved westward to cover the 


to land just short of the Philip- | 
tre-| pines at Morotai in the Halma- 
quently end by burning 30 Nips| heras 


.By the end of the year, 
they were firmly established on 
Leyte, Samar and Mindoro in the 
Philippines and other Americans 
had seized control of the strategic 
Palau islands to the east. 

During the same year, Nimitz’'s 


| 


i 
' 
i 


Central Pacific force devoured the | | 
worthwhile parts of the Marshall | American naval forces supporting 


Islands, built up 


invasion of Okinawa Island April 


This operation broke open the 
gates of the East China Sea and 
the China coast. It promised to 
put land-based! planes with 1000 


| miles of all Japan’s industry for 
ithe final 


blows 
In an attempt to break up the 


its bases there|the Okinawa operation, the Jap- 


and bypassed formidable Japanese | anese sent part of their remaining 


concentrations at Truk and Pon-/|fleet into action. 


Planes of an 


ape to land on Saipan in the Mari-|American task force caught it off 


anas on June 14. 


you sleep. The Jap 


crawler. 


guns or burn your trucks. 


}southern Kyushy and sank a bat- 
The Americans were soon back |tleship, 


in Guam. Loss of the vital Mari-'! destroyers. 


two cruisers and three 
The Japanese lost 417 
planes in the same battle. It was 
now estimated that the Japanese 


is a night- fleet had been whittled down to 
If you aren’t alert he'll about one-seventh of the strength 
slit your throat or blow u, your it had or was building at the time 


of Pear! Harbor. 
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REVIEW OF 5'2 YEARS OF 


Battle of Britain Was First Check | 
for Hitler, Tide Began to Turn in 
’42 at Stalingrad and El Alamein’ 


Allies Snatched Victory After Hairbreadth 
Escape From Defeat —- Warfare Was 
Waged on All Continents and All Oceans: 
—Germans Stunned World. | 


By CARL C. CRANMER 
Associated Press Staff Writer. 
NEW YORK. 

ERMANY’S dream of world conquest has come to an 
G end, with the defeat of the Reich which Adolf Hitler | 

boasted was to endure a thousand years. | 
Ended, except for the final mopping up, is the European | 
phase of the second great wat of the century, a war which 


ae __ ST.LOUIS POST- DISPATCH _ rs 


EUROPEAN PHASE OF WORLD WAR II 


nee of France to destroy Ger- after forcing Bulgaria to end the 
man flying bomb launching in-' war, compelled Finland to sign an 
stallations, By Sept. 6 this area armistice and turn against the 
of menace to London and South- Germans Sept. 19, took Belgrade 
ern England had been ended. |, Oct, 19 with the ald of Yugoslav 

Lt. Gen, Sir Miles C. Dempsey’s | Partisans and reached the edge of| 
British Second Army tanks made Budapest in Hungary in the first 
an astounding march of more week of November. British and 
than 200 miles in four days, roar- Greeks drove the Germans out of 
ing through the Belgian capital | Greece in October and Albanians 
of Brussels, the port of Antwerp reclaimed their capital of Tirana. 


and into The Netherlands. | Then, Dec. 16, Field Marshal 


On Sept. 6, just three months |, 
after the invasion and with more freee. Gerd von Rundstedt, 


7erman commander 
than 400,000 casualties already in- | 
flicted on the Germans, Gen. | V°** @unched his surprise offen- 


ive into the Ardennes along the 
Eisenhower proclaimed the battle ’ 

of Germany about ia Sa His | Path . the 1940 German break- 
armies already had probed Ger- | wie 
man soil, the liberation of France| Von Rundstedt threw three 
and Belgium was all but complete, | 2™mies against a sector lightly 
the freeing of The Netherlands | held by American rest troops with 
not far off. . | the minimum objective of throw- 
‘ing Eisenhower's winter offensive 
off schedule and perhaps with the 
maximum objective of reaching 
Antwerp and trapping the the Al- 
lied armies in the north. He prob- 
ably hoped to paralyze Eisenhow- 
er’s forces so that they would not 
be able to strike in the winter 
when Marshal Stalin’s Russians 
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“FINLAND 


1942-—OCTOBER—Breok 
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Battle of Siegfried Line 


» 


The men around Gen. Patton 
believed that if they had received 
enough gasoline to keep their. 
spearheads in motion four more 


© 


is estimated to have cost close to $1,000,000,000,000 (one tril- | 
lion) in money and the lives of more than eight million men. 


American casualties approached 
a million. British casualties were 
more than a million. The Russians 
estimated that German casualties 
on the eastern front alone passed 
12 million. Total casualties, civil- 
ian and military, never will be 
known with certainty. Poles es- 
timated their losses at 10 million 
civilians an ldiers. Milliong of 
Jews wer inated. 

The collapse of Germany was 
foreshadowed last July 20, when 
an attempt was made to kill Hit- 
ler and seize power by what the 
dictator said was a small clique 
of “foolish, criminally stupid” Ger- 
man officers. 

This revolt among Hitler’s en- 
tourage, coming almost exactly a 
year after Benito Mussolini had 
been broken in Italy; the rapid 
advances of Russian armies in 
the east, the drive of Allied ar- 
mies in Italy, and the success of 
the most difficult amphibious in- 
vasion in history, the invasion of 
Normandy, all suggested that the 
German army was approaching a 
debacle. 

Before the final collapse a great 
national] leader fell. 

Franklin Roosevelt, one of the 
architects of victory, died April 
12, 1945, and was mourned by free- 
dom-loving peoples everywhere 
with an almost personal grief. He 
lived to see triumph assured and 
was stricken while -llied armies 
raced in for the kill. 

In sharp contrast was the end 
of Mué&solini, on the following 
April 28. Little more than a back- 
ground shadow in the final days 
of the war he entered with dreams 
of empire, the deposed dictator 
died at the hands of fellow Ital- 
ians as he attempted to flee to a 
neutral country. 

Three days after the execution 
of Mussolini, the Hamburg radio 
announced that Hitler was dead. 

At the start, the war looked to 
the world, grossly underrating 
German preparations, like the 
throw of a mad adventurer. 

It turned out that the Allies 
snatched victory only after hair- 
breadth escape from defeat. 

Hitler opened it with a razzie 
Gazzle of propaganda, armored 
spearheads, bombing armadas, par- 
achute troops, “fifth columns” and 
political sleight-of-hand. 

Before it ended, merged with 
the war in Asia and the Pacific 
by the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, it had been fought on all 
the oceans and continents. 

“In this war there will be no 
victors and losers, but merely sur- 
vivors and annihilated,” Hitler 
threatened, and accordingly he set 
a pace for ruthlessness and cru- 
elty unprecedented in modern war. 

The conflict became: 

A war of secret battles—long, 
silent struggles to smash his in- 
vasion fleet off Britain, to master 
the submarine which imperiled the 
United States as never before, to 
crush robot bomb launching sites 
in France. 

A war of secret weapons—in 
which the Allies with radar, a 
brand-new conception of massed 
fleets of invasion barges, the tech- 
nique of mass bombing through 
clouds, and a host of inventions, 
outdid Hitler. 

War in the air—in which whole 
armies of millions engaged. For 
the first time the capitals of great 
nations and scores of other cities 
were marked for methodical de- 
struction. 

A war of cities—Stalingrad, Len- 
ingrad, Odessa, Sevastopol, Cassino 
—whose streets and housese were 
turned into trenches and forts, A 
new technique of battle in the 
rubble of cities developed. London 
was blitzed, and Berlin shattered. 

A war underground between 
quislings and armies of resistance, 
and a war of psychology in which 
the Four Freedoms and the At- 
lantic Charter were used to com- 
bat Nazi ideology. 


A war fought in the extremes of. 


weather and terrain, from Africa 
to the Arctic, in the world’s worst 
bogs and jungles and most in- 
accessible mountains. 

The war saw the advent of the 


flying bomb and many different | 


rocket weapons, the blockbuster. 
rapid firing guns which made ar- 
tillery barrages more intense than 
ever, masses of armored vehicles, 
the airborne army, the flying bat- 
tleship, amphibious invasion on a 
grand scale. 


Poland 


All this was started about 3 
o'clock on Friday morning, Sept. 
1, 19398, when German armies in- 
vaded Poland. 

Without a formal declaration of 
war, Hitler announced only that 
he was ans-vering: “force with 
force.” With smug conceit he de- 
clared: “I am putting on the uni- 
form (the field gray of the Ger- 
many army) and I shal] take it 
off only in victory or death.” 

Ilitler planne“ a blitzkrieg—a 
lightning war — and _ probably 
nevcr expected that England and 
France would do more than wage 


sliced through the Polish cavalry | 
divisions to the Vistula, trapped a. 
huge army in the Kutno area west | 
of Warsaw and another at Radom 
to the south. | 

In 18 days Hitler boasted of | 
victory in a speech at Danzig, 
though it was Sept. 27 before War- | 
saw, battered to a pulp, surrend- 
ered, | 

Taking cognizance of British. 
predictions of a ‘ong war—three. 
years—Hitler declared he was. 
ready for a seven years war. 

The same day Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop arrived in Moscow and 
two days later concluded with 
Russia the fourth partition of Po-| 
land and an agreement to bring. 
pressure on Britain and France 
to make peace. 


The “Phony War” 


“Mediteyroneon Seo 


pletely through the Siegfried Line 
and then could have driven 


days, they would have rolled com- | 
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straight to Berlin. 

It proved impossible, however, 
to Move up enough supplies to 
keep pace with the fast-moving 
spearheads. 


Patrols penetrated the Siegfried 
Line and entered Metz, on the Mo- 
selle, but had to retreat for lack 
|of support. When Patton's sup- 
| plies caught up with him, 
| Germans had re-entered Metz and 
| spread along the Moselle. Prog- 
'ress thenceforth was slow and 
costly. 

Gen. Hodges’ United States First 
Army, which had speared swiftly 
across Belgium, trapping and de- 
stroying a huge pocket of Ger- 
mans at Mons, entered Germany 
below Aachen Sept. 13, after pre- 
liminary probings in the area of 
Trier. 

Hodges penetrated to the oit- 
skirts of Aachen and drove a nar- 
row hole through the concrete and 


TRANS- 
JORDAN 


Britain and France served an 
ultimatum on Germany on Sept. 1. 
and declared war on Sunday Sept. | 
3, while London hastily evacuated | 
its children and waited breath-| 


Map illustrates 10 high spots in the long Allied drive to complete victory in Europe, which was attained today. Black line at 
right illustrates the extent of German penetration of Russia in the campaign that everran most of continental Europe and spread 


to North Africa. ° 


steel works of the Siegfried Line 
in the first seven days. When he, 
too, lacked the supplies and force 
to exploit his gains, the Allies 
‘turned their attention to gaining 
a large supply port. 
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lessly for the bombs to fall. None. 


fell. This was the “phony war.” . 


On Sept. 3 the French an- 
nounced that their army had come 
“in contact” with the Germans, 
but the French preferred to have 
the Germans throw themselves on 
the Maginot line and struck into 
German territory only for a few 
thousand yards near Saarbrucken. 
Their “offensive” never developed. 

The British were dropping leaf- 
lets on Germany all winter long 
as Hitler alternately threatened 
“total war” and held out hopes of 
peace, ° 

On April 9, 1940, the “phony 
war” ended, Hitler’s troops slipped 
into Denmark and invaded Nor- 
.way by sea and air. A few goose- 
stepping soldiers and a military 
band marched in and took Oslo. 
Soldiers hidden in the holds of 
previously arrived ships. seized 
Narvik, Bergen, Stavanger, Trond- 
heim and other coastal] points, 

The British landed a few thou- 
sand Allied troops on both sides 
of Trondheim and later at Narvik, 
but were forced to withdraw. On 


plete victory, and within a short 
time Allied troops had withdrawn. 


Battle of France 


On May 10 the great blow in 
the West fell on Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and France. The fate 
of Germany would be sealed for 
1000 years by the outcome, Hitler 
told his soldiers. 

Swarms of parachutists descend- 
ed on the airports near Rotter- 
dam, The Hague and Amsterdam; 
Seized the bridge at Moerdijk, 
south of Rotterdam. The vaunted 
Dutch “water line” proved inef- 
fectual. Holland fell in four days. 

The Nazis overwhelmed the Bel- 
gian fort, Eben Emael, and rushed 
their columns across the Albert 
canal near Maastricht. 

In three days German tanks sur- 
prised the French, seized Sedan 
and were racing for the English 
Channel, with fleets of motor- 
cyclists spreading fire and terror 
ahead of the armored detach- 
ments. 

The Germans reached the Chan- 
nel at Abbeville on May 21 and 
King Leopold announced the sur- 
render of his 300,000-man Belgian 
Army on May 28. 
| Dunkerque, the British epic of 
|the war, in which a strange ar- 
|mada of 900 vessels, warships, 
skiffs, tugs and yachts rescued an 
army of 337,000 men from the 
beaches, was over by June 4. 

For four years the Kaiser’s 
armies had fought to win control 
of the Channel ports. Hitler got 
them in less than a month. 

In vain, Gen. Maxime Weygand 
set “mousetraps” for tanks along 
the Somme. Turning south on 


French Army. The Maginot line 
was turned. The French Govern- 
ment evacuated Paris June 10, the 
same day Mussolini committed his 
“stab in the back” and sent troops 
into the border area of France, 
where they dug in without any 
attempt to help Hitler clean up. 

Taking over the French Govern- 
ment, Marshal Petain announced 
on June 17, “with a broken heart,” 
that he had been compelled to ask 
Hitler, as one soldier to another, 
for an honorable armistice. 

The high point of the war—for 
Hitler — came at Compiegne on 
June 21 in the railway car where 
Marshal Foch had dictated peace 
terms to Germany in 1918, and 
France signed an armistice. 

Grandly pleased by this revenge 
for the “dictates of Versailles,” 
Hitler visited the tomb of Na- 
poleon, 


Battle of Britain 


Most popular song in Germany 
was “We’re Sailing Against Eng- 
land.” Britain seemed helpless 


April 30 Hitler proclaimed a com- | 


June 6, Hitler brushed aside the | 


‘to fight from haystacks and 
hedgerows. 

| Hastily importing hunting rifles, 
old tanks and World War guns 
from America, Prime Minister 
‘Churchill hunched his head be- 
‘tween his great shoulders and 
declared, “we will fight on the 
‘beaches and the landing grounds, 
‘in the fields, in the streets, on 
the hills. We will never sur- 
| render——” 

| It was Britain’s time for blood, 
and sweat, and tears. 


_ Grimly, 700 Spitfires and Hur- 
‘'ricanes opposed the entire Ger- 
‘man air force. British fighter 
/planes mounting cight guns, and 
‘radar, which gave warning of 
‘coming raids, saved the British in 
‘the aerial battle that lasted from 
‘August through May. But 50,000 
‘Britons died from bombs, Sept. 
'15, 1940, when the Germans lost 
'185 planes and were forced to 
‘switch to night bombing, has been 
‘called one of the decisive battles 
of the war. - 

In September and October the 

‘Germans were assembling their 
‘invasion fleet of 3000 barges and 
fuur million tons of ships. Not 
| until 1944 did Churchill disclose 
‘the reason why the Germans 
‘never invaded England—the inva- 
‘sion fleet was smashed by the 
‘R. A. F. Bomber Command be- 
fore it could leave port. 
{ 
| 
| Mussolini believed the Greek 
/General Staff had been bought off 
land invaded Greece from Albania 
‘on Oct. 28, 1940, three hours after 
‘a 3 a.m. ultimatum, and thereupon 
of the big surprises of 
‘the war. Instead of wilting, the 
'Greeks fought. Not merely did 
| they ambush and slaughter thou- 
sands of Italians a few miles in- 
side Greek territory, but they cap- 
tured Corriza and other strong- 
holds in a counter-invasion. 

Hitler, who had not been in- 

formed of Mussolini’s plans, let 
his partner sweat in his trouble 
through the winter, One by one, 
Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria 
had fallen into the Hitler lineup 
—Romania on Oct. 8, 1940, when 
German troops moved in follow- 
ing the Iron Guard’s ouster of 
King Carol; Hungary on Nov. 20 
when she joined the Axis alliance, 
and Bulgaria on March 1, 1941, 
when she signed the Rome-Ber- 
lin-Tokyo pact. Now the screws 
were put to Yugoslavia. 
_ But an uprising upset the Yugo- 
'slav pact with Hitler, and on Sun- 
day morning, April 6, the German 
dictator launched his Balkan cam- 
| paign with a ferocious bombing of 
| Belgrade. 

Striking from Bulgaria, the 
Germans in three days had broken 
,across the Vardar valley severing 
the links between Greece and 
| Yugoslavia, and had reached the 
| Aegean, seizing Salonika. In vain 
a small British force which had 
| been rushed in from Africa, made 
_a stand at Thermopylae. The Na- 
|zi mechanized divisions marched 
'into Athens on April 27 and again 
|the British carried out a costly 
|evacuation, this time from the 
| Peloponnesus, 

__ The swastika had floated over 
.the Acropolis only about three 
_weeks when Hitler struck his most 

audacious airborne blow, invading 
Crete on May 20. Ten days later 
the British admitted the loss of 
| the island, 


The Balkans 


i 


came one 


i 
= 
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| Africa 


| 
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The battle of Africa really start- 
ed in the tragic event of July 3, 
|1940, when the British attacked 
the French fleet at Mers-el-Kebir 
'to prevent warships of their for- 
'mer allies from falling into enemy 
| hands. 
| Six times the land battle swept 


a token war when they saw the /|She had lost all but a few score back and forth across the rim of 


uselessness of trying to save their 
ally. 
Amazing armored 


ane A OF. 
She fell back 


guns and tanks. 
was outnumbered. 


North Africa, but in the end the 
Germans could not win because 


spearheads on hastily organized Home Guards they did not control] the Mediter- 


ranean, The Italian fleet was 
driven into hiding. 

Marshal Rudolfo Graziani be- 
gan an attack on Egypt Aug. 6, 
1940, simultaneously with an in- 
vasion of British Somaliland. He 
got no farther than Sidi Barrani, 
where the British under Wavell 
started a lightning comeback in 
December which reached beyond 
Bengasi. But the British fell back 
even faster in the springy when 
they were forced to send troops to 
Greece. Again in November, 1941, 
the British launched an offensive 
which relieved Tobruk shortly be- 
fore the last Italian stronghold in 
Ethiopia surrendered. 


Pearl Harbor 


Not long theréafter came Pear] 
Harbor, and Hitler declared war 
on the United States, His ulti- 
mate extirpation began to loom on 
the horizon then, for he had turned 
the spigot which was to produce 
a flood of Allied war materiel and 
men, 

But there still were black days 
in store for the Allies, and Sun- 
day, June 21, 1942, ranks with 
the blackest of them all. 

On that day Marshal Erwin 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps took To- 
bruk in a surprise thrust which 
carried it to within 60 miles of 
Alexandria. A junction of Ger- 
man and Japanese forces on the 
shores of the Indian Ocean was 
threatened. The Germans were 
preparing the summer offensive 
which might break the Soviet Un- 
ion and which was to take them 
from Kharkov to Stalingrad. The 
Allies had lost Singapore, the 
Phillipines, Burma, the Dutch East 
Indies and parts of the Aleutians. 
Australia was menaced, despite 
two Japanese air-sea defeats in 
the Coral Sea and at Midway in 
May and une. 

Almost the brightest spot in the 
Allied picture was that only three 
weeks before the British had car- 
ried out their first 1000-bomber 
raid against Cologne. 

Air and tank forcés rushed to 
Africa eventually turned the tide, 
permitting Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery’s Eighth Army to 
score its great victory at El Ala- 
mein in Egypt in October, 1942, 
and begin its march to meet the 
American and British forces of 
Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower which 
landed in Morocco and Algeria on 
Nov. 7. 

Trapped on Cape Bon in Tu- 
nisia, the Germans and Italians 
surrendered on May 12, 1943, end- 
ing the fighting of Africa, and the 
stage was set for the invasion of 
Italy. Axis casualties in Tunisia 
were placed at 341,000. 


Russia 


Until Sunday morning, June 22, 
1941, everything went well with 
Hitler’s war. That was the day he 
loosed his invasion of Russia, 

Joined by Finland, Romania, 
Hungary and Italy, Hitler boasted 
of the greatest front in history— 


2000 miles trom the Arctic to the 
Black Sea. Stories from Berlin 
said the Nazis believed they would | 
crush Russia in three to six) 
weeks, | 

Swiftly the German armies sliced | 
through Russian-annexed territo | 
ries of Poland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Karelia, Bessarabia, | 
swept across White Russia and | 
the Ukraine. 

Before the summer campaign was | 
done Hitler had trapped one huge | 
“keitle” of Soviet soldiers after | 
another, thrown an iron ring)! 
about Leningrad, reached the gates | 
of Moscow, captured Kharkov. 

Russia “never again will rise,” 
he declared in October, launching 
a “final assault” on Moscow. An- 
other final assault was ordered in 
November. Moscow did not fall. 
Then, at the right time, the Rus- 
sian counteroffensive was) 
launched. The Germans were. 
caught in the worst Russian win-. 
ter in years and the retreat along, 


the Napoleonic road to disaster 
was begun, 

In August, 1942, the Germans 
reached their highwater mark of 
conquest at Stalingrad, 1300 miles 
from Germany’s eastern border, 
2200 miles from Hitler’s western 
front on the French coast. 


The great Red Army counter- 
offensive began on Nov. 22, 1942, 
at Stalingrad. It has been under- 
way ever since, with pauses. 

Official Russian figures place 
Russian dead, captured and wound- 
ed at 5,300,000, German dead and 
captured at 7,800,000. The Ger- 
mans have reported Russian cas- 
ualties as high as 10,000,000. 


Italy 


The Allied invasion of Europe 
really began with the attack on 
Sicily by Gen. Eisenhower's Brit- 
ish and American forces on July 
10, 1943. Fifteen days later Musso- 
lini was ousted in Rome—the first 
serious break in the Axis struc- 
ture. 


On Sept. 3, after completion of 
a 38-day campaign in Sicily, Gen. 
Montgomery’s troops invaded the 
toe of Italy. The Fifth Army of 
Gen. Mark W. Clark landed at 
Salerno below Naples and after a 
bloody battle with the Germans, 
established a beachhead six days 
later, almost simultaneously with 
announcement of the surrender 
of the Government of Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio who had _ suc- 
ceeded Mussolini. 

Through a bitter winter cam- 
paign, the Americans and their 
allies made but slow progress 
from Naples, fought the battle of 
Cassino, established the beachhead 
at Anzio below Rome and finally 
on May 1j1 launched the offensive 
which carried them to Rome on 
June 4. The Palazzo Venezia 
where Mussolini’s balcony stands 
was turned into a museum. 


Invasion of Normandy 


| 

Two days after the fall of Rome 
the greatest amphibious invasion 
force of all time touched land in 
Normandy. The D-day for which 
American factories had been turn- 
ing out weapons since Dec. 7, 
1941, had dawned. 


Untried American divisions 
quickly proved they could beat 
Hitler’s veterans. Despite the 
strength of the German’s Atlantic 
wall, the invasion stuck. 

Soon after the invasion, the 
Germans from the northwest coast 
of France optned their much- 
vaunted “robot bomb” attack on 
Britain—a barrage of explosive 
rockets which brought back to 
London and Southern England 
scenes remindful of the days of 
the air blitz, Casualties and dam- 
age mounted and apprehension 
spread with reports that soon the 
Germans would be firing a “V-2” 
missile with a 10-ton explosive 
head. 


the © 


trapped large numbers of German. 


troops. 

Taking command of a new 
United States Third Army, Lt. 
Gen. George S. Patton began a 
sensational sprint southward 
through Avranches into Brittany, 
sent columns westward and south- 
ward to Brest at the tip of Brit- 
tany, St. Nazaire, Lorient, Nantes 
and -across the Loire, then turned 
his main forces eastward in a 
stabbing offensive 
aimed straight at Paris. 

Out-generaled, outnumbered 
and overwhelmed by superior 
equipment, fire power and air 
power, the Germans seemed pow- 
erless. 

At Chartres, 55 miles southwest 
of Paris, Patton suddenly un- 
masked his real intent and 


wheeled northward toward the. 


Seine. 

Field Marshal Guenther von 
Kluge, German commander in the 
west, had stripped the defenses of 
Brittany, 
from the Fifteenth Army north of 
the Seine to bolster his defenses 
in the rugged. territory below 
Caen on the Allied left flank, 
where the ferocity and determina- 
tion of Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery’s British Second Army and 
Canadians had led him to believe 
that the main attack would be de- 
livered. 


Here Von Kluge held on, despite | 


Patton’s penetrations toward 
Paris. 
that as long as the Caen anchor 
positions held the Allies would 
not venture far inland. From 
the Mortain area he mounted his 
fiercest armored counterattack 
toward Avranches in the belief 
he could split the Allied armies. 

Suddenly all these German 
forces were threatened with en- 
trapment. The attacks by Mont- 
gomery and the newly created 
First Canadian Army under Lt. 
Gen. H. D. G. Crerar became an 
anvil upon which Patton and Lt. 
Gen. Courtney H. Hodges of the 
United States First Army beat 
the German Seventh Army to 
pieces. 

Dragged into the disaster were 
a newly organized German Fifth 
Tank Army and ae substantial 
part of the Fifteenth Army 
charged with the defense of the 


rocket coast and the remainder 


of Northern France. 

By Aug. 21, Montgomery was 
able to proclaim that the bulk 
of German forces in Northwest- 
ern France had met with “defi- 
nite, complete, decisive” defeat 
and that the end of the war was 
in sight. 

Already Patton’s forces were 
plunging south of Paris and across 
the Seine northwest of Paris to 
carry out even more audacious 
plans. 

The underground in Paris rose 
in battle. The city was liberated 
Aug. 25, just a month after the 
breakthrough at St, Lo, by French 
and American troops. 

On Aug. 15 the Army of France 
under Gen. Jean de Lattry de 
Tassigny and the United States 
Seventh Army under Lt. Gen. 
Alexander M. Patch invaded 
Southern France from the Medi- 
terranean in a huge and skillful- 


Second Battle of France 


The 49 days after Gen. Eis- 
enhower’s forces landed were 
spent in securing and building up 
the beachhead. Bloody battles 
were fought in beating the Ger- 
mans back from one hedgerow to 
the next. The port of Cherbourg 
was taken by American troops on 
June 27 after a bittér fight. 

Then American, British, Cana- 
dian and Allied troops liberated 
France in one of the swiftest cam- 
paigns on record. They did it 
from a beachhead—one of the 
most unusual of military feats. 

While still depending on beach 


installations for a flow of sup-. 


plies, Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
struck out on July 25 for the 
great objectives of the invasion. 
Bradley’s United States First 
Army broke through at St. Lo| 
and began throwing armored 


ly co-ordinated action which 


speedily won control of the whole |" 


began 
from all 


coast. The Germans 
'precipitate withdrawal 
‘Southern France, but by Sept. 
the German Nineteenth Army 
was fighting for its life up the 
Rhone Valley. 

While Allied forces in the north 
and south neared a junction, the 
American First and Third armies 
‘began a series of amazing dashes 
‘toward the Rhine. Old battle- 
‘fields along the Marne, the Aisne, 
‘the Oise were passed with bewil- 
dering rapidity. The Americans 
hurdled in a single day the Meuse- 
'Argonne battleground where their 
fathers fought for six bloody 
weeks in 1918. Belgium was in- 
vaded Sept. 2 along the road to 
‘Mons, Namur, Liege and Aachen 
in Germany, 

The outflanked Germans not 
only were shattered and dispersed, 


which seemed | 


and drained divisions | 


In the apparent delusion | 


a | 


1| 


Drive for Antwerp { 


The First Canadian and British 
Second armies began the costly 
campaign to root out the Nazis 
south of the Waal in Holland and 
free the mouth of the Schelde to 
permit supply convoys to enter the 
relatively undamaged harbor of 
| Antwerp. 

On Sept. 17 there opened a huge 
ground and air attack in which 
ithe F at Allied Airborne Army 
'went into action aid parachute 
| troops were dropped at Nijmegen 
'nnd Arnhem in an attempt to 
seize the bridges across the Waal 
nd Neder branches of the lower 
hine, 

The strategy, if successful, 
would have paved the way for a 
| possible flanking of the northern 
end of the Siegfried Line, but 
Montg: mery was unable to drive 
the 50 miles to Arnhem in time to 
exploit the position gained by the 
British First Airborne Division. 
After eight days of heavy fighting 
from their encircled position, the 
airborne “Red Devils” were forced 
to withdraw across the Neder 
Rhine. 

The campaign to clear the Ger- 
mans from south of the Waf@l in 
Holland lasted to Nov. 6 and cost 
the British and Canadians 40,000 
casualties. 


Big Offensive Begins 


Two days later, Eisenhower be- 
gan his November offensive which 
was intended to hammer the Ger- 
Mans everywhere until they were 
compelled to give way somewhere. 
Patton’s army went into action 
below Metz first. In quick succes- 
sion the United States Seventh 
and First French armies to the 
south, and the United States First 
and Ninth armies went on the 
offensive, with some help from the 
British Second Army at the ex- 
treme northern end. 

The French pushed through the 
Belfort gap near the Swiss bor- 
der, the Seventh Army broke 
through to Strasbourg it Saverne 
and Patton made sensational gains 
and captured Metz, which never 
before in modern times had been 
taken by assault. 

The Ninth Army had broken the 
permanent works of the Siegfried 
line above Aachen, and that cit, 
had fallen Oct. 20 after an 11-day 
attack and siege. The First and 
Ninth armies now began some of 
their bloodiest battling throug! the 
pillboxes and “community dig- 
gings” hurriedly thrown up behind 
| the Siegfried Line. 

Every village was fortified and 
every position tenaciously heid 
| The slaughter was heavy in the 
'‘Hurtgen forest southeast of 
Aachen, but at length the Allied 
battle line was drawn up to the 
Roer, 20 miles west of Cologne. 

Patton found the going just as 
hard as he drew up to the Saar 
River in Germany’s Saarland and 
ibegan attacking the Siegfried line 
lat Dillingen near Saarlautern, The 
French were not quite able to clear 
| the Germans out of Alsace along 
ine Rhine. 


Battle of the Bulge | 


It had now become evident that 
‘a turning point inside Germany 
had been reached In the July 20 
attempt on Hitler’s life. The purge 
of German generals and others in- 
volved in that unsuccessful plot 
had enabled the Nazi party to 
strengthen its hold more than ever 
in the determination to fight on 
to the bitter end, and the high 
hopes of July for an early end to 
the war faded. 

Even the August breakthrough 
'of the Russians into the Galati 
‘gap in Romania and the falling 
away of Germany’s satellites one 
iby one did not affect German mo- 
|rale in the same disastrous way as 
in 1918. 

The Russians entered Bucharest 


hooks westward toward the Nor-|but British and Canadian forces'on Aug. 31 after a revolution in 


mandy 


coast which repeatedly |smashed up the northwest rocket; Romania, entered Sofia Sept. 16° 


were expected to mount another 
offensive in Poland. 


50,000 U. S. Casualties 


The blow involved American 
troops in their greatest battle 
since Gettysburg in the Civil War. 
Thousands were trapped and over- 
run and American casualties 
mounted to more than 50,000. 

But trapped American units 
fought back valiantly, held off and 
delayed the German offensive and, 
with the aid of some British di- 
visions, prevented a breakthrough 
across the Meuse or at Sedan. 

Especially valiant were the 
stands at St. Vith and encircled 
Bastogne where Brig. Gen. An- 
thony McAuliffe, commander of 
the 10lst Airborne Division, made 
his short, historic reply, “Nuts,” 
when served with a demand to 
surrender his surrounded forces. 

Reacting ' promptly, Patton's 
Third Army moved up and at- 
tacked in force on the south flank 
of the 50-mile deep German sal 
lent six days after Von Rundstedt 
opened his drive. Montgomery 
took charge on the northern side 
of the salient. 

Within six weeks the Allies had 
erased the salient and large forces 
of Germans were in hurried with- 
drawal, perhaps to meet the dire 
peril posed by the Russian of- 
fensive in the east. 


The Battle in the East. 


On Jan. 12, 1945, Stalin began 
his fourth great winter offensive. 
It probably was the greatest of 
them all in power ahd effective 
ness. \ 

Marshal Ivan Konev led off 
with a smash from his Vistula 
bridgehead toward Krakow, top 
pled that stronghold of ancient 
Polish kings and continued at a 
13-mile-a-day clip into Germany's 
industrial Silesia to break across 
the Oder River, most important 
natural defense line in the East- 
ern Reich, 

Marshal Gregory Zhukov hit 
With similar power, took War- 
saw, the blackened and ruined 
Polish capital which had stood up 
under so many months of Soviet 
attack, and sped on through West- 
ern Poland. 

While Berlin thus became dt- 
rectly menaced, two other Soviet 
armies closed on East Prussia and 
began an amazingly swift over- 
running of that proud and rich 
old Junker stronghold. 

Zhukov never stopped’ until he 
reached the Oder at points only 
31 miles from Berlin. 

On Feb. 4, 1945, the day Marshal 
Stalin met President Roosevelt 
end Prime Minister Churchill at 
Yalta in the Crimea conference to 
settle on a joint military strategy 
and the problems of peace, Zhukov 
was closing on Kuestrin and 
Frankfurt, the two most im port- 
ant Oder river fortresses guarding 
Berlin. The flash of Soviet cannon 
could be seen in Berlin. Russian 
soldiers could see American planes 
banking for bomb runs over tha 
German capital. 

Zhukov succeeded in seizing 
some small bridgeheads over the 
Oder. But the urgency of German 
defense measures—the rushing of 
reserves from the Western Front, 
the hasty erection of dense trench 
Sstems ard other defenses by 
thousands of civilians, the throw- 
ing of thousands of ill-trained ei- 
Vilians, the Volkssturm, into the 
battle—succeeded in halting Zhu- ° 
kov along the general line of the 
Oder, 

Konev’s momentum carried him 
across that barrier with scarcely a 
pause, Here he deprived the Ger- 
mans of their second most im- 
portant industria] drea, Silesia, by 
fighting into Breslau, seizing the 
most important factory centers 
and cutting off the rest from easy 
communication with the Reich. 
He found the main German line 
of defense along the Neisse. There 
he, too, was stopped. 

Meanwhile Zhukov and Rokos- 
sovsky cleared out Pomerania and 
Russian lines were virtually 
straight in a north-south line 
along the Oder and Neisse from 
Stettin on the Baltic almost to 
Czechoslovakia. 
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| Battle of the Rhine | 


On Feb. 8, Marshal Montgomery 
began an attack toward the Em- 
merich crossing of the Rhine near 
the Holland border, and on Feb, 
23 the United States First and 
Ninth Armies along the Roer, 
which had been such a bloody 
obstacle, opened the long-awaited 
offensive for the Rhineland. 

With a speed that was astound- 
ing in view of the slow progress 
since September, Lt. Gen. William 
H, Simpson’s Ninth Army raced 
north through a collapsed opposi- 
tion, seized .Muenchen-Gladbach, 
the Allies’ first city in the west- 
ern Ruhr district, and reached the 
Rhine near Duesseldorf on March 
2--just seven days after the open- 
ing of the drive. 

Spectacular events followed in 
spectacular order. The First Army 
seized Cologne on March 6. The 
next day the Ninth Armored Di- 


Continued on Next Page. 
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AMERICANS HELD KEY COMMANDS IN BATTL 
GEN. EISENHOWER — eT 


WAR CHRONOLOGY: NAZIS’ RISE AND FALL 


in Struggle Between Allies and Axis 


Russians Dealt Germans Greatest Blow; 


Notable Dates 


AT HELM OF VAST 


Fight Against Blitzkrieg Amazed Worl 


which completely surprised the 
Germans, captured a bridge at 


Losses of More Than 5,-. 


Remagen before it could be de- 


By the Associated Press. 


and French forces invade south- 


Montgomery launches British- 


|'Canadian offensive, Feb. 18: Brda- 
pest falls to Reds, Feb. 16: United 
States carriers send 1200 planes 
over Tokyo. Feb. 17: Reds en- 
circle Breslau. Feb. 19: Yanks in- 


ern France; August 23: Romania 
switches from Axis to Allies; Aug- 
ust 25: Germans in Paris sur- 
render, Allies take over city; 


1933—Hitler consolidates posi- 
tion at home; Jan. 30: Becomes 
chancellor; Feb. 2: Opens fight on 
opposition parties and, with Feb. 


stroyed, and seized a bridgehead 
on the east side of the Rhine. The 
same day Patton’s Third Army 
made a 32-mile breakthrough and 


000,000 Heaviest of 
Any of United Nations 


q] EUROPEAN THEATER 
600,000 Square Miles of 
(|P ERATIONS THA | Country Overrun but 


_Continued From Preceding Page. 


Methodical Bradley, Fiery 


vision, making a 20-mile dash 
Patton, 


Simpson and 
Hodges Led Armies in 
Field—Patch Directed 
Thrust From South. | 


| 


Unlike World War I, in which 
the Allied forces were largely 
French and British, with Ameri- 
can troops arriving in great num- 
bers only in the declining months 
of that conflict, the final phases 
of the battle in the west for the 
liberation of Europe were prepon- 
derantiy an American operation, 
with the names the United 
States generals looming large. 

The magical names of Joffre 
and Foch, and the now tarnished 
Petain, France's heroes, and those 
of Britain's doughty Haig and Al- 
lenby, were eclipsed by the feats 
of their modern counterparts. 

Supreme commander for the 
blow at Europe from the west was 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, a pains- 
taking, suave and militarily so-. 


phisticated Kansan, who refused | 
to be hurried in his preparation | 
for the mightiest invasion in his- 
tory. | 

“Ike.” as Eisenhower became 
known to every soldier at home 
and abroad. worked early and 
late, planning, inspecting, encour- | 
aging and drilling. His monumen-. 
tal task encompassed even diplo- | 
matic measures to soothe the ruf-| 
fled feelings of the French who 
backed and filled up to the time 
that the Allies landed on the 
shores of Normandy. 

Marshall Over-all Chief. 

Rehind Eisenhower and his sub- 
ordinates in the field, stood the 
quiet, self-effacing Gen. George C. | 
Marshall, chief of staff of the 
American armies, whose job it was 
to raise the army, train and equip 
it and get it to the fighting areas 
in the quickest possible time. Mar- | 
shall himself picked Eisenhower | 
to be supreme commander and it’ 
was at his suggestion that many 
of the field commanders were 
selected. How well Marshall did. 
his job is evident in today’s vic- 
tory in Europe. 

Marshall's opposite number in 
the United States Navy was grim, 
able Adm. Ernest J. King, com-. 
‘mander of the combined fleets. 
The naval power which enabled 
the United States to send its ar- 
mies thousands of miles across) 
hostile waters with a minimum 
of loss is directly attributable to 
King and his maintenance of a 
“tight ship” in every branch of his 
far flung forces. Under him, the 
United States rose in a few short 
years to become the greatest sea. 
power the world has ever known. | 

Gen. Henry H,. Arnold, com- 
mander of the Army Air Forces, 
and Adm. William D. Leahy, chief 
of staff to the President, rounded 
out the top strategy board of the 
American forces. 

Bradley Field Commander. 

Fisenhower’s commanders in the 
field were the brifliiant Briton, 
Field Marsha! Sir Bernard Law 
Montgomery, the nemesis of Nazi 
Marshal Erwin Romme! in Africa, 
and modest, plodding, but effective 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley of Mis-: 
souri. It was Gen. .Bradley who 
planned the breakout from the: 
crippling limits of the Normandy 
hedgerows, gaining freedom of 
maneuver for his armies that then 
went racing out in half a dozen 
directions to send the Nazis reel- 
ing back to line after line. 

Put the firebrand of the Allied 
thrust was Gen. George _ §8. 
Patton Jr.. who on occasion be- 
fore the beginning of the attack 
on Hitler’s fortress Europe was 
the object of officia] censure. 

In the heat of the Sicilian cam- 
paign, in which he won new bat- 
tle honors for himself, Patton 
slapped a wounded enlisted man. 
For this he was upbraided by Ei- 
senhower and forced to apologize 
and his nomination to the perma- 
nent rank of Maior General was 
held up by trate United States 
senators 

Speared to Marne. 

For months Patton's where- 
bouts were under the cloak of of- 
ficial secrecy. When the veil was 
lifted, it was to disclose that “Old 
Blood and Guts” was directing 
the American armored drive that 
speared past Paris and to the 
Marne and beyond. 

Patton landed in 
Story goes, early in July, waving 
$1000 which he wanted to bet 
that he would beat both Bradley 
and Montgomery into the French 
capital. Neither accepted the 
offer. 

No less spectacular than the 
rush of Patton’s Army was that of 
the First Army of Gen. Court- 
ney H. Hodges, which kept pace 
with the Third and which played 
an important part in the libération. 
of Paris. 

Under the command of the 57- 
year-old Georgian who rose 
through the ranks, the First Army 
smashed across France and into 
Belgium at a bewildering speed. 
Hodges enlisted in the Army as a 
private in 1906 and had risen to 
the rank of lieutenant general] in 
charge of the Third Army by Feb- 
ruary, 1943 

To Gen 


of 


France, the 


Hodges went the dis- 

tinction of directing the troops 

which made the first penetration 

of German soi! on Sept. 11. 
Simpson Leads Ninth. 

was disclosed two days afte 

Americans had driven across 
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Came Back, Drove to 
Heart of Reich. 


By HENRY C. CASSIDY 
Former Chief of Associated Press 
Moscow Bureau. 

The Russians can claim, with 
scant fear of contradiction, that 
they did the most to win the war 
in Europe. Certainly, their con- 
tribution was the most surprising, 
for the defensive fight and later 
the offensive power of the Red 
Army against the Germans amazed 

the world. 

Theirs have been the greatest 
glories—the battle of Moscow, first 
major Allied defensive victory; 
the battle of Stalingrad, turning- 
point of the war, and all the 
series of offensive thrusts that 
carried them from the center of 
Russia to the heart of Germany. 

Theirs, too, has been the great- 
est grief—more than 600,000 square 
miles of home territory occupied 
by the Germans; cities like Lenin- 
grad, Kharkov and Sevastopol 
bombed, shelled and burned; prin- 
cipal industries evacuated and 
richest agricultural areas devastat- 


a ee have been the heaviest 
losses—by their own count, more 
than five million men killed, cap- 
tured or missing. By German 
count, 10 m*'lion killed, wounded 
or captured; by outside estimate, 
more than 20 million casualties, 
including civilians. 3 
saistery’s Biggest Land Battle. 
Paradoxically, the war on their 
front, the largest land struggle in 
history, was the least publicized. 
No foreign correspondents were 
ever accredited to the Red Army. 
Soviet correspondents wrote volu- 
minously, pine oo ig of their ma- 
ial was printed. 
ene rest i put in archives for 
n eventual official Soviet history 
of the war. Only when that has 
been published will the full story, 


or at least a substantial part, of || 
Russia’s contribution to the war i 


be known. 
During the war the Russians 


have recognized the material aid | 


of American lend-lease, conspicu- 
ous particularly in providing the 
Red Army with more than half its 
transportation. They have 
knowledged the useful effect of 
Allied strategic bombing in west- 
ern Europe, and registered appre- 
ciation of the diversions of Ger- 
man forces from their front by 
the Allied campaign in Africa and 
the “second front” in Europe. 

Throughout, however, they have 
insisted that the “main burden” of 
the European struggle was on 
their shoulders, and who could 
deny it? The Russians’ all-out war 
under Premier Stalin’s “Death to 
the German Invaders” slogan gave 
the Western Allies time to build 
up and deploy their forces for 
their supreme offensive, and the 
heavy losses inflicted by the Reds 
weakened the Wehrmacht for its 
defense against the British-Ameri- 
can invasion. 

Hitler’s Sunday Attack. 

In was on Sunday, June 22, 
1941, that Adolf Hitler launched 
his attack on Russia, declaring 
that he had “decided to give the 
fate of the German people and the 
Reich and of Europe again into 
the hands of cur soldiers.” Twen- 
ty-two months before his invasion 


_| rope. 
‘| Stalin. 
¥\ earth” policy, they fell back, trad- 


—Stalingrad Battle 
War’s Turning Point. 


The Reds rallied behind 
Applying the “scorched 


ing vast areas of territory for 
time. The fighting was grim and 
costly to the Soviet forces but 


;| they also made the Germans pay 


| for every yard of ground. 


—Associated Press Wirephotos. 
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MARSHAL SEMYON 
BUDYONNY 


By autumn of 1941 the Nazis 
had advanced to the gates of 
Leningrad in the north, the ap 
proaches to Moscow in the center 


f}and to the Don River in the south. 


Along that line the Red Army de- 
fenses stiffened. 


A gigantic battle developed for 


Moscow. Gen. Gregory Zhukov, 
the man who was to become the 
outstanding Russian soldier of the 
war, took command. Two German 
general offensives surged close to 


the Soviet capital, reaching within | 


five miles of the city in Novem- 
ber. In December the Reds final- 
ly halted the enemy on the snow- 
blanketed battlefields and threw 
them back to a winter line. 


250-Day Sevastopol Siege. 

The Germans devoted the spring 
of 1942 to reducing the Black Sea 
fortress of Sevastopol. The Rus- 
sians finally took down their flag 
July 3 after a 250-day epic siege. 
The city was destroyed but more 
than 30 enemy divisions were 
reported smashed. 

Throughout the war the Rus- 
sians willingly sacrificed cities for 
time. Odessa was the scene of the 
first great siege, holding out for 
80 days in the autumn of 1941,. but 
pinning down 18 enemy divisions. 

The next great campaign began 
in June, 1942, when the Germans 
launched a general offensive from 
the Ukraine toward the Volga, 
They reached that river in August 
and there, around Stalingrad, de- 
veloped the decisive battle of the 
war. 

With their backs to the Volga, 
the Russians succeeded first in 
checking the Nazis and then, by 
a brilliant counter-offensive, in 
encircling tnd smashing the Ger- 
man Sixth Army at ° Stalingrad. 


=| The battle ended Feb. 2, 1943, with 
-|the surrender of Field Marshal 


Von Paulus. 

From then on the Germans 
were never again able to mount 
a successful major offensive in 
the east. The Russians were able 


2\to take the initiative. They started 
@\in January, 1943, by breaking the 


siege of Leningrad, opening a 


| corridor from that encircled sec- 
10nd city of Russia to the east. 


‘ 


Red Drive From “Orel Bulge.” 

Following the spring stalemate 
customary on the Eastern front, 
the Germans lashed out from 
their “Orel bulge” towards the 
Russian-held Kursk salient in 


[| July, 1943. They were beaten back, 


MARSHAL KLEMENTI 
VOROSHILOV 


he had signed a non-aggression |@ 


pact with Russia, but Hitler con- 


sidered this treaty no more bind- cae 


ing than others he had broken. 


Hitler's blitzkrieg had overrun é: 


the greater part of western 
Europe, and most neutral military 
men were convinced a sweeping 
military triumph over Russia was 
inevitable. Some experts even 
predicted the Red Army would 
he defeated in a month or two. 
Nazi propagandists themselves 
boasted the Germny Army would 
smash the Russian defenses in six 
weeks, 

The Russians eventually ac- 
knowledged that they were taken 
by surprise—not by the attack, but 
by its timing and overwhelming 
power. . 

Three huge but clumsy Soviet 
fronts, or army groups, the North- 
western under Marshal Klementi 
Voroshilov, the Western under 
Marshal Semyon Timonshenko and 
the Southwestern under Marshal 


" MARSHAL SEMYON _ 
TIMOSHENKO 


Semyon Budyonny, were unable to 
contend immediately with the Ger- 
man striking power. 

In the first few months of the 
war, German legions drove far 
into Russia at several points, but 
they found the going much tough- 
er than they had in western Eu- 


and the Russians started their 
westward march. 

Orel, Kharkov, Smolensk and a 
mass of lesser cities fell to the 
Red Army in the summer of 1943. 
Relentlessly, the Russians drove 
forward that autumn and winter, 
entering prewar Poland in Janu- 
ary, 1944, and completely liberat- 
ing Leningrad during the same 
month, 

Sevastopol was freed May §&8, 
1944, after a swift Soviet spring 
campaign in the Crimea. 

After another brief spring 
in the center of the front, the 
Russians sprang into action in 
June with a general offensive 
that carried them to the Vistula 
River and the gates of Warsaw. 
They were checked there in 
August but switched their drive 
into the Balkans, forcing Roma- 
nia to sign an armistice Sept. 12, 
1944. Bulgaria followed suit Oct. 
28. Finland gave up that Sept. 19. 

The greatest of all the Red 
Army offensives was launched 
Jan. 12, 1945, with a tremendous 
rush against the German lines in 
Poland. Warsaw was captured 
Jan. 17, and the Russians smashed 
rapidJy forward, isolating East 
Prussia and piercing Germany 
proper.. 

There followed the fall of Buda- 
pest, Vienna, the conquest of Pom- 
erania and most of German Silesia 
and then on May 2 the capture 
of Berlin after a bitter 12-day 
battle, 

Ruseia’s 
had comie. 
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“hour of retribution” 
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the Relch'’s border that another 
United States Army, the Ninth, 
whe in the field under the com- 
mand of Lt. Gen, William H. 
Simpson, a 66-year-old veteran of 
the last war and a West Pointer. 
Four times decorated in World 
War I, Simpson is an iron-jawed 
Texan who has held a variety of 
posts, including the chair of mili- 
tary science at Pomona College 
and command of the Twelfth 
Army Corps and the Fourth Army. 
Eisenhower, Bradley and Patton, 
like Simpson, are West Pointers, 
but only Patton and Simpson 
served overseas in the last war. 


Picked to lead the invasion of 
Southern France was Lt. Gen. Al- 
exander M. Patch, of Guadalcanal 
fame. He was given Patton’s 
Seventh Army, which performed 
so brilliantly in the Sicilian cam- 
paign and which was found to 
have lost none of its punch in its 
new assignment. Mixing caution 
and daring, Patch sent his spear- 
heads dashing past German 
strongholds, leaving them to be 
mopped up later. Cannes, Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, Avignon—one by 
one they fell as the Seventh 
stabbed toward the Rhone and 
into the broad invasion route to 
Germany. 

Patch was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for clean- 
ing up the Japanese on Guadal- 
canal, 

The Sixth Army group, which 
held the 


a ne eed 


western front along the Rhine in 
the Qolmar-Strasbourg area, was 
commanded by Gen. Jacob L 
Devers. 


Clark at Helm in Italy. 


American Fifth Army in Italy was 
the lot of tall, studious Mark 
Wayne Clark, who in 1942 became 
the youngest Lieutenant General 
in the United States Army. Clark 
in Italy was called on to fight 
over the most difficult kind of 
terrain and in every kind of en- 
gagement from amphibious oper- 
ation to hot pursuit to static 
inch-by-inch mountain warfare. 
His was the Anzio beachhead as- 
signment and it was his forces 
that kept the Nazis rolling back 
in retreat once they were dis- 
lodged from the bitterly defended 
heights at Cassino. 


The son of an Army man, Clark 
was a graduate of West Point and 
served in World War I in which 
he was wounded while fighting in 
the Vosges sector. 


When Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson was recalled from his post 
as Allied commander in Italy to 
accept a new assignment in Wash- 
ington, Gen. Sir Harold Alexander 
was elevated to his post. Clark 
succeeded Alexander as Fifteenth 
Army Group commander, and 
command of the American Fifth 
Army was transferred to Lt. 
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The difficult job of directing the | first time in history that an island 
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NAZI CAPTURE OF CRETE FIRST 
MAJOR AIR-BORNE OPERATION 


By the Associated Preas. 
The capture of Crete was the 


was captured in an air-borne oper- 
ation. But it was the British who 


kept this German conquest strictly 
air-borne, for their Navy defied 
bombs to smash the Nazi sea- 
borne attack. 

Britain claimed 20,000 Nazis 
drowned when warships flying the 
Union Jack trapped German craft 
between Greece and Crete in a 
night operation. The attack began 
on the morning of May 20, 1941, 
when after preparatory .bombing 
11,500 German paratroopers were 
landed within four hours. Twelve 
days later the British admitted the 
battle was over. 

The Germans claimed capture of 
10,000 Empire and Greek soldiers. 
The British said less than 4000 
were taken prisoner. 


Ernest Hemingway’s Son Freed. 
WITH THE FOURTEENTH 
ARMORED DIVISION, Germany, 
May 1 (AP).—Lt. Jack Heming- 
way, son of Ernest Hemingway, 
the author, was liberated at the 
Moosburg prison camp yesterday. 


xen. | His mother lives at Oak Park, IJIl. 


Julian K. Truscott Jr. Clark later|He was captured at St. Die, in 


lower section of the; was made a full general. 


France, last Oct. 28 


‘reached the Rhine above Coblenz. 


Quick to capitalize on the “wind- 
fall” bridgehead at Remagen, 
Hodges diverted every available 
force to expanding his toehold 
and within a few hours every road 
‘leading to the bridge below Co- 
logne was jammed with military 
traffic. 


Saar Pinched Off 


While Hodges thus devoted him- 
self to slow expansion of his unex- 
pected bridgehead, and _ while 
other forces gradually cleared all 
the west bank of the Rhine from 
Coblenz to Holland, Patton and 
the United States Seventh Army 
to the south began a whirlwind 
drive to capture the Saar and 
Palatinate, 

From the south Patch attacked 


| 


on a 50-mile front on March 15, 
‘driving into the Siegfried Line 
and the next day Patton pushed 
southward across the Moselle at 
several places. Sending his arm- 
ored columns southward at a pace 
that beat even his speed records 
in France, Patton quickly reached 
Ludwigshafen—a 70-mile march 
across What ordinarily would 
have been stiffly defended terri- 
tory—in four days. 

Five German armies had been 
destroyed as fighting units and 
upwards of 250,000 prisoners taken 
in a fast-moving campaign of only 
a month, scores of large cities cap- 
tured, and the Reich robbed of its 
third most productive industrial 
region, the Saar. 

As the Allies closed up to the 
Rhine from Holland to Switzer- 
land they discovered one reason 
for the German defeat. Photo- 
graphic interpretation of the re- 
sults of Allied air raids had, if 
anything, underestimated the dam- 
age. Large cities were found with 
scarcely 100 habitable houses, The 
population wag resigned to defeat, 
dully submissive to Allied orders, 
not in the least ready to carry out 
Hitler’s instructions to carry on 
guerrilla warfare. 


The Final Heave 


It was in this moment of Ger- 
man ruin and desolation that the 
British and American Allies, ex- 
perts at last in the art of war, 
launched their great blow—the fi- 
nal heave to end the war that had 
been forecast by Prime Minister 
Churchill. 

The crossing of the Rhine in 
force began in the Third Army 
sector below Mainz on the night of 
March 22 when Patton put his 
veterans across with a dispatch 
which surprised even his own 
men. 

Text night, the British Second 
Army began the large-scale attack 
north of the Ruhr in and near 
Wesel, followed a few hours later 
on the morning of the 24th by the 
Ninth Army. 

Russian armies were then a 
little more than 300 miles distant. 


and regarded by the Germans 


the biggest undertaking since the 
landing in Normandy. 


borne army were landed 
German rear by 1500 planes and 
Ten thousand planes’ supported 
the operation. 
feet long capable of carrying a 
tank or 60 men were brought up 
to the river on huge trailers 


ments of the war. 


through the 
The Brit- 


rivers of Holland 
winter, manned them. 


nearest ocean. 
Every weapon, every strategem 


thrown into the climactic battle. 
In 48 hours it was clear that, 
although Hitler might try to pro- 
long the war by scattered or guer- 
rilla fighting, organized nation- 


to evaporate rapidly. 


Nazidaemmerung 


The defenses on the Rhine bank 
wel. quickly overcome and the 
British Second United States 
Ninth, First and Third Armies 
quickly broke through for deep 
gains. Bridges were seized intact 
over such strategic river defense 
lines as the Issel and the Main. 
Patton’s Fourth Armored Division, 
leading its third breakthrough in 
a month, raced 40 miles in a day. 

With the crossing of the Rhine, 


the. German god of militarism 
entered its twilight in a glare of 
blood. 

Swiftly the United States First 
and Ninth Armies spread over the 
Ruhr. Penetrating even farther 
into Germany they discovered and 
revealed to the world’ the 
monstrous horrors of the prison 
camps at Buchenwald, Belsen, 
Erla and Nordhausen. 

Advancing from the east, Rus- 
sian troops reached. Berlin, en- 
circled the city and spread their 
hold in house-to-house fighting. 

On April 25, Russian and Amer- 
ican forces met at Torgau to link 
the eastern and western fronts, 
and as the United States Third 
Army pushed on to the Danube 
for a second linking of the Allies, 


j brought 


Heinrich Himmler admitted the 
approaching end by sending out 
surrender overtures 

More than anything else this 
home to the German 


that the Allies had devised was '§ 


27 Reichstag fire as excuse, wipes 
out Weimar constitution Feb. 28; 
April 1: Begins drive on Geneva 
disarmament parley and League of 
Nations. 

1934 Jan. 26: Germany, Poland 
renounce war for 10 years; June 
14: Hitler meets Mussolini in Ven- 
ice for first time to plot seizure of 
power in Europe; June 30: Nearly 
80 Nazis of questioned loyalty 
slaughtered in blood purge; Aug. 
2: Presidént von Hindenburg dies, 
Chancellor Hitler assumes second 
title of reichsfuehrer. 

1935—Jan. 13: Plebiscite prom- 
ises return of Saar to Germany; 
March 16: Compulsory military 
service re-introduced; Sept. 15: 
Swastika becomes Germany’s flag. 

1936—March 7: Locarno pact de- 
nounced, followed by almost 100 
per cent confidence vote in Hitler 
foreign policy, as Fuehrer sends 
troops into Rhineland demilitar- 
ized by Versailles Treaty; Oct. 25: 
Nazis and Fascists agree officially 
on united front on European prob- 
lems and Axis outline appears as, 
Nov. 25: Germany and Japan sign 
anti-Comintern pact. 

1937—Jan. 30: Hitler repudiates 
World-War-1 guilt admission writ- 
ten into Versailles Treaty; Nov. 6: 
Italy joins anti-Comintern: group. 

1988— Alliances cemented, ground 
at home firm under foot, Hitler 
begins to show daring hand; Feb. 
4: Picks Keitel and von Brauch- 
itsch to head his armies: March 
12: Swallows up Austria: Sept. 30: 
Munich accord, approved by Brit- 
ain, France and Italy, means doom 
of Czecho-Slovakia, which, Oct. 1: 
Loses Sudetenland. 

1939—March 15: Czechoslovakia 
vanishes from map as Hitler seizes 
Bohemia, Moravia; March 28: Hit- 
ler demands Poland cede Danzig 
and corridor across corridor as 
link to East Prussia; March 381: 
Britain counters with promise of 
aid to Poland and its ally France 
if Hitler strikes; May 22: Hitler's 


defiant answer is 10-year military | 20: Aachen falle to Amerioans on 


Belgrade, | 


partnership with Mussolini; Au- 
gust 24: Hitler-Stalin friendship 
pact signed and, Sept. I: Shooting 
begins in German invasion into 
Poland; Sept. 3: 3ritain, France 
declare war; Nov. 30: Russia at- 
tacks Finland. 

1940—Hitler’s successes !n one- 
two-three order amaze and ularm 
world; April 9: Denmark, Nor- 
way invaded; May 10: Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, in- 
vaded in war to “decide fate of 
German nation for nex’ 1000 
years’; June 22: France, with a 
“stab in the back” by Italy, col- 
lapses; Sept. 7: London air blitz 
begins; Sept. 27: Japan goes all 


out with Axis and, Nov. 30: Hun- 
gary signs. 
1941—April 6: Yugoslavia and 


Greece under Nazi assault to 


| 


| 


' 
i 


Elements of the First Allied Air-| Bryansk, 
in the: 
| 25: 


gliders on split-minute schedule. 


Landing boats 60! 


| 
| 
' 


in | lini; 
one of the engineering achieve-| Kiev; 
Sailors, who! invade Makin and Tarawa islands 
had practiced their part on the! in 


| 


| 
: 
| 


wide resistance could be expected 


bolster Italy’s faltering cam- 
paigns; June 22: Red pact turned 
scrap of paper by Hitler’s in- 
vasion of Russia; Oct. 8° Nazis 
capture Orel and Nov. 22: Rostov, 
1000 miles from starting point, 
but Soviet military might remains 
undiminished; Nov. °9: Russians 
recapture Rostov; Dec. 7: Japa- 
nese attack Pearl Harbor: Dec. 
Il: Hitler declares war on United 
States. 


1942—Jan. 14: Sinking of tanker’! Metz, 21 


Normes off Long Island starts At- 


August 26: Bulgaria opens peace 
negotiations with Allies; August 
30: Reds take Ploesti and (August 
31) enter Bucharest; September 2: 
Americans enter Belgium, Finns 
ask Russia for armistice; Septem- 
ber 4: British capture Brussels; 
September 5: British take Ant- 
werp, Russia declares war on Bul- 
garia; September 12: American 
armies drive onto German soil; 
September 14: American forces in- 
vade Palau and Morotai near Phil- 
ippines; September 17: Allied 
Airborne Army lands in Holland. 

Sept, 27: Allies invade Albania 
and islands off Yugoslavia; Sept. 
27:° Remnants of Britain’s air- 
borne division withdraw across 
Rhine after nine-day battle at 
Arnhem, Holland, casualties re 
ported more than 6000; Oct. 1: 
Calais fall; Oct. 2: United States 
First Army drives two-mile wedge 
on six-mile front north of Aachen, 
Germany; Canadians storm Dun- 
kerque approaches; Oct. 3: War- 
saw patriots end fight against 
G.rmans, city said to be prac- 
tically destroyed; Oct. 5: British 
invade Greece; Oct. 8: Reds 
breach Lithuanian lines, stand 


Coriath falls to Greeks and Brit- 
ish; Oct. 10: First Army gives 
Aachen Nazis 24 
render; Oct. ll: Aachen becomes 
inferno under Allied bombs and 
guns as “azis spurn surrender 
ultimatum; Bulgaria accepts pre- 
liminary Allied armistice terms; 
Reds take Cloj, Transylvanian 
capital, 
second city; Oct. 18: Germans 
reported quitting Athens, 
Greece; Riga falls to Russians; 
Oct. 14: Greek-British seaborne 
forces occupy Athens: Oct. 15: 
Russians capture Petsamo, Fin- 


in drive to take Schelde River 
mouth to port of Antwerp; Oct. 


seventh 
Yugoslavia, 
partisans; 


day of siege; 
taken by Reds and 
Russians smash into 


East Prussia in eastern invasion | 


21: Southern 
by Red Army; 


of Germany; Oct. 
Hungary invaded 

Churchill-Stalin conference 8 on 
peace problems ends; Oct. 22: Al- 
lies mount new offensives from 
Holland to Belfort Gap; British 
and Canadians strive to clean up 
Dutch flatlands and American 
Third Army strikes to the Saar; 
Oct. 25: Russians invade Norway 


and capture prize Arctic port of | austria; 
capture | 


Americans 
key 


Kirkenes; 


Monte Belmonte, bastion 


guarding Bologna, Italy; Oct. 26: | 


British stab through wobbling 
German defenses in southern Hol- 


| burg; 


land, bypassing stronghold of Til. 
Oct. 
armistice terms; Nov. $8: Scheldt 
estuary battle ends, clearing way 
to reopening of the port of 
Atwerp; Nov. 4: Greece reported 
cleared of Germans; Nov. 8: 
i nited States Third Army units 
advance three miles townrd Metz; 
Nov. %: Russians cress Tisza 
River in advance on Budapest: 
Nov, 10: Third Armys offensive 


smashes to within eight miles of 
miles from Saar; 
12: R. A. F. sinks German battle- 


lantic U-boat raids; June 25: Rom-/ ship Tirpitz off Norway; Nov. 16: 


mel strikes into Egypt; Nov. 19: 


The crossing of the Rhine, one Reds open winter counteroffensive 
of the largest rivers in Europe | destined to trap 22 Nazi divisions 


at Stalingrad, and Teuton tide 


from the days of dim past as their, seems to turn. 


natural guardian on the west, was. 1943—May 12: Axis surrenders | wba 


in Africa; July 12: Reds 


Kharkov. Novorossisk, 


| 


open) Gap; Nov. 22: 
drive that will cost Hitler Orel,/tape Mulhouse: 


American First and Ninth Armies 


launch Rhineland offensive, join- | 
in | 


ing with four other armies 
mass attack on Germany; Nov. 
20: French First Army reaches 
ne in drive through Belfort 
Metz falls; French 
Nov. 28: French 
Strasbourg on the 


tanks enter 


threaten Dnieper River line; July) pnine 


I} Duce ousted; Sept. 3: Hit- 
ler’s fortress wall breached with 
invasion of Italy and, Sept. 8: 
Badoglio government surrenders; 
Hitler creates puppet Fascist gov- 
ernment for Italy under Musso- 
Nov. 6: Russians recapture 
Nov. 21: Americar. forces 


Roosevelt, 
meet in 
Eisenhower 


Gilberts; Dec, 4: 
and Churchill 
Dec. 24: 


Stalin 
Teheran; 


ish and United States Navies thus|named commander for European 
were in action 250 miles from the| invasion. 


1944—.January 4: Reds cross pre- 
war Polish frontier; January 31: 
Americans invade Marshal] 
Islands; March 1: Americans in- 
vade Admiralty Islands; April 3: 
Russians invade Romania; April 
15: Allied air forces open 15-day 
heavy assxult on German-held 
Europe; April 24: American troops 
and at Iliollindia and Aitape in 
Dutch New Guinea; May 12: Allies 
open big-scale drive in Italy, 
breach Gustav line; June 4: Rome 
captured; Jute 6: Allies land in 
Normandy; June 15: Superfor- 
tresses raid Japan for first time; 
June 14: Americans invade Sai- 
pan in Marianas; July 30: Reds 
take Minsk; July 6: Prime Min- 
ister Churchill reveals London has 
been target of flying bomb at- 
tacks for last three weeks; July 20: 
Hitler escapes death in bomb plot, 
Tojo ousted as Japanese premier; 
July 27: Reds take Lwow; August 
1: Allies break out of Cherbourg 
peninsula; 


August 15: American/Trivers on 22-mile front. 


Dec. 5: American Third Army) 


drives into Siegfried line; Dec. 10: 
Yanks take Ormoc on Leyte after 
landing behind Japanese lines; 
Dec, 12: Russians break into Buda- 
pest suburbs; Dec. 15: American 
Seventh Army drives across Ger- 
man border; MacArthur forces in- 
vade Mindoro in central Philip- 
pines; Dec, 16: Germans attack on 
70-mile in Ardennes area of 
France, opening drive that car- 
ried to Meuse River and encircled 
Bastogne; Reds enter western 
Slovakia above Budapest; Dec. 26: 
Reds close ring on Budapest; last 
organized Japanese resistance 
ends on Leyte; Dec. 27: Siege of 
Bastogne lifted; Dec. 29: Nazis 
driven back 10 miles at forward 
points of Ardennes pocket, flanks 
narrowed by Allied attacks,» 
1945 

Jan. 11: Nazis retreat from wesat- 
ern tip of “Bulge.” Jan, 12: Mas- 
sive new Ruasian winter offensive 
starts. Jan. 15: Germans in full 
retreat from “The .Bulge.” Jan. 
17: Reds take Warsaw, smash 
within 15 miles of German Silesia. 
Jan, 21: Reds invade Silesia. Jan. 
22: Reds cross the old Polish cor- 
ridor, trap Germans in East Prus- 
sia, and, Jan. 23, reach the Oder 
River near Breslau. 


_tifications. 
| crossed; 
| stormed. 


within 10 miles of East Prussia; | 


hours to sur-' 


and Szeged, Hungary’s 


land; Nazis seize Hungarian gov-| 
ernment to prevent its surrender | 
to the Allies; Canadians advance | 


28: Bulgaria accepts. 


| Russians 


Nov. | 


vade Iwo Island Feb. 24: Manila 
liberated, MacArthur reports. Feh., 


26: Four Allied armies strike for 


the Rhine. Feb. 27: Reds smash 
44 miles through Pomeranian for- 
Feb. 28: Erft River 
approaches to Cologne 


United States Ninth 
M uenchen-Glad- 
March 1: 


March 1: 
Army captures 
bach, Ruhrland city. 


‘Red Baltic drive cuts off Danzig 


from Germany. March 2: Ameri- 
cans reach the Rhine, capture 
Krefe!? and Neuss; Third Army 
takes Trier. March 6: United 
States First Army captures Co- 
logne, Third Arimy opens sweeping 
drive toward Coblenz. March 7: 
United States Third Army reaches 
the Rhine; Russians hurl seven 
armies into all-out offensive to- 
‘ward Berlin from Oder bridge 
heads. March 8: Yanks cross the 
Rhine on captured bridge at 
Remagen. March 10: 300 B-29s 
set ‘Tokyo ablaze in war’s greatest 
jraid. March 12: Allies striking 
'from Rhine bridgehead gain two 
one one-half miles; Russians cap 
ture Kuestrin in Berlin drive. 

| March 17— Iwo [sland falls to 
|'Americans; March 18 — United 
States Third Army captures Co- 
blenz. Ludendorfft bridge at 
Remagen collapses; March 20—- 
United States Third and Seventh 
Armies join in the Saarland, cap- 
ture Saarbruecken, Zweibreucken, 
and Worms. Patton enters Mainz; 
|'March 22— United States Third 
Army crosses the Rhine; March 
24—Four Allied Armies—British 
Second, Canadian First, United 
States Ninth and Allied First Air- 
borne—swarm across the Rhine 
on wide front; Russians advance 
44 miles in Hungary; March 26— 
Rhine offensive sweeps inland: 
United States Third Army pierces 
Frankfurt-on-Main and plunges 
iro central German plains; United 
| States Seventh Army forces Rhine 
crossings; United States First 
Army smashes forward to Lim- 
burg suburbs; United States 
Ninth sweeps 17 miles eastward: 
|March 28—British tanks swing 
north of the Ruhr; First and 
Third United States Armies near 
| Junction; Russians take Gdynia 
on the Baltic, 

| March 29 — Frankfurt-on-Main 
'falls to Patton; March 30—United 
|States First Army snaps lock on 
the Ruhr by seizing Paderborn: 
|Russians reach Vienna’s Nitra 
|River defense line and invade 
also seize Danzig. 
April 1—Nazis fail. in fight to 
escape encircled Ruhr basin; 
25,000 Germans lay down arms in 


| Single day. Yar.ks within 175 miles 


,of Berlin; April 2—New United 
States Tenth Army lands on Oki- 
nawa Island, 325 miles south of 
Japan; Americans trap 21 divi- 
sions of Nazis in the Ruhr pocket: 
British and Canadians sweep into 
northern Holland; April 4—United 
States Third Army takes Kassel. 
British armor crosses Weser and 
Ems rivers in drive toward 
Bremen; French take }.arlsruhe; 
take Bratisiava, slash 
‘into Vienna's suburbs. April &6— 
|Tokyo cabinet falls: Gen. Mac- 
|Arthur and Adm, Nimitz named 
Supreme iand and sea command- 
ers in the Pacific. 

April 5—Kussla denounces neu- 
trality pact with Japan. April 6~— 
Allies break Weser River line. 
Apri! 7—United States carrier sink 
45,000-ton Japanese battleship Ya- 
moto and five other warships off 
Okinawa. April 9—Russians cap- 
ture Koenigsberg. April 1l—Allies 


take offensive in Italy. April 12— 
President Franklin Roosevelt, 63 
years old, dies at Warm Springs, 
Ga. Harry S. Truman becomes 
President. United States troops 
cross Elbe River 50 miles east of 
Berlin. 

Apri] 13—Vienna falls to Rus- 
sians; April 18—Germany cut in 
two as U. S. Third Army crosses 
Czech border; Magdeburg falls; 
April 19—Ruhr pocket wiped out; 
Allies net 316,930 prisoners; Leipzig 
falls. 

April 20—Nuernberg, Nazidom’s 
“shrine city,” falls to United States 
Seventh Army; Russians enter 
Berlin; United States and British 
troops take Bologna, Italy. April 
22—French take Stuttgart. April 
24—La Spezia, Italian naval base, 
Modena and Ferrara fall. April 25 


|-—San 
| postwar 
|United States and Russian troops 


Francisco conference for 
world security opens; 


on Elbe River. April 26— 
Reds take Stettin; British seize 
Bremen; Verona and Parma in 
Italy fall; April 28—Italian patri- 
ots execute Mussolini; April 30—~ 
American Seventh Army takes 
Munich. 

May !—Hamburg radio reports 
Hitler dead; May 2—German and 
Fascist armies in Italy and south- 
ern and western Austria surrender, 
Berlin falls to Russians; German 


meet 


Feb. 2: Big Three meet at Yalta.| armies in Denmark, Holland and 


Feb. 4: MacArthur takes heart of | 
United States | 
Third Army crosses Sure and Our | 
Feb. 8: | 


Manila. Feb. 7: 


northwestern Germany surrender. 

May 5—German armies facing 
American Seventh and French 
First armies surrender. 


people that Hitler was no Sieg- 
fried with the ring of Rhinegold 
that is suposed to bring its posses- 
sor invariable luck and victory. 
Adolf Hitler—the Hagen of 
Wagner’s spectacle, Goetterdaem- 
merung—had plotted revenge for 
a lost war, 
with totalitarian 


potions until 


they were infatuated with lust of | 4#Y- 
conquest, slew Siegfried, hero of | 


German decency, betrayed Brunn- | fantryman, 
| Wendt, 3967 Lincoln avenue. 


'mother, Mrs. Emma Wendt, lives 


hilde, heroine of Germanic wom- 
anhood, and finally brought Val- 
halla, haven of the warlike, crash- | 
ing down on himself and Ger- | 
many. 

The ruin is so monstrous that 
it may even satisfy the Wagner- 
loving Hitler’s gloomy craving for 
the cataclysmic. 

The cycle of allegory will be 
complete if the fall of Valhalla 
teaches the German people to, 
love peace. 


/Louis 


an 


J 


| whose parents live at 735 St. Louis 


ARE LIBERATED IN GERMANY 


i 
Seven more men from the St. 
area previously 


They are: 
Robert Wendt, 21, an in-| 
brother of Alvin C. 
His 


Pvt, 


in Red Bud, Il. 

Pvt. Andrew E. Voellinger, 
infantryman, son of Mr. 
Mrs. Andrew 8S. Voellinger, 
Delor street, 

Bartle Peterson, 
transport unit of the British 
Army, husband of Mrs. Ada Peter- 
son, 7597 Olive boulevard, Univer- 
sity City. 

Capt. Dick H. Mudge 


21, 
and 
5541 


member of a 


Ifa ah 


reported | 


| pris “s in Germany have 
drugged his people| Prisoners of war in G 
os sip! | been liberated, it was learned to- 


His father 
in Edwards- 


street, Edwardsville. 
is a Circuit Judge 
ville. 

Staff Sgt. Leo Killian, 28, an 
infantryman, husband of Mrs. Ann 
Killian of Collinsville, 

Pfe. Fred L. Meinhardt, 19, an 


airborne infantryman, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Meinhardt, 2334 


Sublette avenue. 

Lt. Austin Turner, son of Mr, 
and Mrs. Fred Turner of Collins- 
ville. 

654 Repatriates Enroute to U. 8, 

MANILA, May 7 (AP).—A ship 
bearing 654 ‘more repatriates, in- 
cluding American and other Unit- 
ed Nations nationals who were in- 
terned or trapped in the Philip- 
pines during the Japanese occupa- 
tion, is en route to the United 
States, 


r , . 
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ST. LOUISANS GET THE NEWS St. Louisans, swarming about a news stand at Seventh and Olive streeis, 


intly display copies of the Post-Dispatch with the big news for which they had been waiting. py a Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer. 


fuDINa 


G. I. REACTION 


A group of soldiers and sailors, in 
the city between trains, listen at 
the Union Station U. S$. O. to a 
broadcast. reporting Germany's 
defeat. Intent expressions indicate 
thoughts of the big job ahead in 
the Pacific theater. | 


By a Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer, 


Po we 


om» 


HITLER HANGED 
IN EFFIGY 


Adolf Hitler, whose death was 
announced by the German radio 
May |, is hanged in effigy from a 
fire escape of a building at Eighth 
street and Washington avenue, as 


woman oftice workers look glee- | Bh e ma | : 
fter noon today as celel 


fully from a window. 
This was the scene in New York's Times Square shortly a 
Statue of Liberty—built 


a a ne ? 
BOI tte 


~ 


—~ By a l’ost-Dispatch Staff Photographer. 
massed to cheer news of Germany's unconditional surrender, The miniature reproduction of the 
last war bond drive—towers above the throng. Photo was made trom the Times Tower at Forty-second street. 
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ST. LOUIS' TWO 
CELEBRATIONS 


At lett (above) is the scene at Sev- 
enth and Locust streefs at 1:23 p. m. 
Nov. 7, 1918, when St. Louisans, in 


cluttered streets, were celebrating 


the “phony'' armistice; (below), a 2 
throng from the city’s Italian com- §% 
munity, massed at City Hall, cheers , 
and waves on the great day—Nov. 


11. Note picture of President Wilson 
at left. 


~By Post-Dispatch Staff Photographers. 


NEW YORK 34 view of the 


tumultuous celebration in New York's am 
financial. district marking the end of 4 | an fo e* ee | 
World War I. Re BF > an SNe . “ % : 3 % Sa ™ oe % ° ag cae | F ~ , P . 
—International News Photo. Ris P ee OS e's } nae . Ba BS i. SS pe cey : FRANCE Wareweary Yanks of the Seventy-ninth Division hoist 

a: 3 x : ae * Old Glory above one of their tield pieces in France on receipt of 
| a sesinil aa news that hostilities had ceased. 
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ST.LOUIS ROLE IN WAR: ARMS OUTPUT VITAL FACTOR IN VICTORY 


Producing the Sinews for Global War 


Jiu ee 


Britain’s Indomitable Spirit 
Never Faltered as People Laid 
. Basis for Victory Amid Disasters 


Bombs, Ammunition, Tank Armor, 
‘Ducks,’ Plane Parts, Chemicals 
Poured Into Fight by Area’s Plants 


City and County War Bond Sales and Gifts to| sg} 
Red Cross Exceed Quotas Each Year — 
Hundreds of Thousands of Men Sent Int6|! 
Service Through Jefferson Barracks. 


VERSAILLES PACT 
SOWED SEEDS FOR 
NAZISM'S GROWTH 


Terms 


Nation Took Cue From Churchill, Backed 
Their Faith With Grim, Unflagging Work 
Through Nearly Six Years of War. 


Treaty’s Severe 


Created Sympathy for 


Germany and Opened 
Way for Hitler. 


By WILLIAM FRYE 
Associated Press Staff Writer. 


LONDON, (AP), 
HE cost of triumph over Germany has been a terrible one for 
T besain but its payment will be a matter of grim pride for 
generations in this proud and ancient nation, 
This, isle has been a seat of wars for nearly six years and part 
of what it cost can be told statistically. 


In a nation of 47 million people,| from John Bull’s lips with infinite 
22 million men and women were’ variety.. But Hitler is likely to 
mobilized for direct war service,| remain forever: 
including 4,500,000, of which 467,- “This wicked man, the reposi- 
000 were women, in the armed/tory and embodiment of many 
forces. forms of soul-destroying hatred, 

Of the crews who man Britain’s| this monstrous product of former 
merchant ships, 30,000 died up to} wrongs and shames.” 

1945. By 1943 nearly 3000 British With France in ruin and Britain 
merchant ships were sunk. Thej/alone against the exultant Ger- 
net tonnage of the merchant|man might, Churchill chose Bas- 
fleet dropped 17,500,000 to 13,500,-/tille Day, 1940, to underscore the 
000 gross tons, despite construc-|empire’s fighting purpose with a 
aed m4 ses , gees hag o broadcast reminder to the world 

ritisn. shipyards in that period.|that “this is no war on c i , 

Civilian casualties totaled near-|or princes, of yiheotion ao eee | sastctongg subject of repeated modi- 
ly 140,000, including more than|ambitions. It is a war 0 | : 

57.600 killed and nearly $0000 f-lona co | 7 Senate Refused to Ratify. 

jured by the Luftwaffe blitz, buzz Rallying Center | sh Germans signed the treaty 
bombs, V-2s and channel shelling. Th g n ° )un er emphatic protest on June 
More than 23,000 women and more e gg of many of those | 28, 1919. President Wilson also 
than 7000 children died. peoples and causes already were | Signed, but the United States Sen- 

Enemy attacks destroyed or clustered in London-—exiled gov-| ate refused to ratify and this coun- 
damaged 4,500,000 houses, almost ernments. DeGaulle had come by try was not officially at peace un- 
one of every three in the king-|W4Y of Dunkerque and formed in /til the Senate in 1921 repealed the 
dom. the British capital the nucleus of | declaration of hostilities and drew 

Exports a great, fighting French’ re-|up its own treaty with Germany. 

surgence, and the city on the At Versailles, Germany, besides 


By CARLOS F. HURD 
Of the Post-Dispatch Staff. 


T. LOUIS, as an important section of America’s arsenal of democ- 
S racy, has made signal contributions in man power and war mate- 

rials to the successful campaign against Germany and to the 
continuing fight to punish and disarm Japan. 


This city, once heralded as first|tended through most of the day 
in shoes and first in brews, became | and evening, and long lines pushed 
pre-eminent, the last four years,|their way through the cars and 
in the making of explosives, bomb-/|busses at transfer points, until 
er turrets and small arms ammu-| operators had to close their doors 
nition. It played a notable part, /against the still pressing crowds. 
also, in meeting the demands of In such congestion, no care 
Army and Navy for aircraft con-|could keep clothing up to stand- 
struction, bombs, shells, torpedoes,;ards of appearance. Not only 
automotive vehictes, metal landing | slack-dressed women, but slackly 
mats and many of the items of |\groomed men, were the rule in 
combat and maintenance require- | most of the carloads of humanity; 
‘ment for sea, air and ground /this had its effect on the attire 
forces. ‘morale of the whole community. 

Historic Jefferson Barracks, ad- In the last quarter of 1940, 
jacent to St. Louis, has been the/street car passengers in the city 
induction center from which hun-}|numbered 22,829,590. €n the same 
dreds of thousands of Midwest Sarton of 1944 the number was 
youths have gone to all branches 42,128,102, an increase of 209,766 
of the armed forces. In the first | passengers a day, or of 84 per 
part of the war period, the Bar-/cent. Bus traffic in the city had 
racks also was a basic training an even greater increase over the 
center for the Army Air Forces; | four-year period, more than 92 
as such, it was visited by Presi- | per cent. 
dent Roosevelt " spring in- Community Loyalty. 
ae wid, Fort Wood. : Loyalty in the St. Louis area 

t Field. Air Forces radio approached .he 100 per cent mark 

Scot ; in this war. A small Nazi-sym- 


By the Associated Presa. 

The ill-fated Treaty of Versailles 
wrote finis to field fighting in the 
last war, but it was only the start 
of bad-tempered bickering between 
conquered and conquerors, and 
among the conquerors themselves. 


It was bitterly criticised by 
Germans, and by some Allied 
leaders as well, as too severe, but 
condemned by others as _ too 
lenient, Its territorial adjust- 
ments survived the longest, those 
depriving Germany of her col- 
onies being still in effect; on the 
Other hand, its provisions in the 
matter of reparations aroused 
angry opposition in Germany and 
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communication school in nearby 
St. Clair County, Illinois, has been 
the parert of such schools outside 
this area. Fort Leonard Wood, 
in the Missouri Ozarks 125 miles 
southwest of the city, has sent 
many of its uniformed youth to 
week-end gatherings in St. Louis 
t. S. O. headquarters and to the 
Forest Park hospitality camp. 

And St. Louis Union Station, = 
almost no other traffic gateway 
in the land, has been a rushing 
whirlpool of soldiers and sailors, 
moving in units and as individu- 
als from induction post to train- 
ing center, from camp to embarka- 
tion port; with wives and babies 
to be greeted and parted from, 
with relatives to meet, nearly all 
with tickets to be agjusted. War 
workers and other civilians have 
filled such space as the service 
folk left, in the station and on 
the outgoing trains. 

Surrounding sections and states, 
chiefly to the south of St. Louis, 


pathizing group early found even 
South St. Louis, with its Ger- 
manic traditions, inhospitable. 
Italian-speaking folk, some of 
whom had earlier viewed Mussolini 
as the benefactor of their home- 
land, refused to follow him when 
he became a tool of Hitler and 
an enemy of America. The co- 
lossal diplomatic blunder of Axis 
attack on the United States over- 
came any lingering sentiment 
which might have held these ele- 
ments back from full co-operation 
with the war effort. 

Sales of war bonds, in amounts 
largely exceeding the quotas fixed 
by Treasury Department officials, 
were a practical index of the 
community’s spirit of loyal sup- 
port. The first six bond cam- 
paigns showed these results, St. 
Louis and St. Louis County in 
every instance being reckoned as 
a unit: 

Loan Total Sales Quota Excess 
First, December 1942, 
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lives by exports and by carrying 
the world’s trade in British ships 
—dropped to 29 per cent of the 
1938 figure. 

Bombings and the fear of bomb- 
ings dispersed factories, compli- 
cated transportation, added miles 
to workers’ daily journeys — but 
Britain supplied seven-tenths of 
the munitions requirements of 


pire, producing — taking some 
items at random—722 major war- 
ships, 13,500 field guns, 3,700,000 
machine guns, 25,000 tanks, 900.000 
trucks and other vehicles and 102,- 
000 airplanes in the first five 
vears of war, 


Where Statistics Fail. 

But the story cannot be told in 
statistics alone. 

Statistics cannot reproduce the 
blackout, or the sickening’ desper- 
ation of fire and rescue workers 
who watched London collapsing in 
rubble, or the horror of Coventry. 

Statistics cannot. explain the 


the entire Commonwealth and em-. 


Thames became the wartime capi- 
tal of the Dutch, Poles, Belgiang, 
Norwegians, Yugoslavs, Czecho- 
Slovaks and others. 

Beset and threatened, Britain, 
at Churchill’s direction, took at 
least two steps that produced 
bleak unhappiness reflected in the 
Prime Minister’s words—firing on 
units of the French fleet of Oran 
and elsewhere to prevent. their 
capture by the Germans, and clos- 
ing the Burma Road to placate a 
prowling Japanese aggression 
which Britain was unprepared to 
resist. 

On the latter, Churchill’s words 
to Commons were a somber ad- 
mission of the force of circum- 
stances—“His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not unmindful of the 
various obligations accepted by 
this country. His Majesty’s 
Government were, however, also 
bound to have regard to the 
present world situation, nor could 
they ignore the dominant fact that 


losing all 
prived, within Europe, of Alsace- 
Lorraine, most of Posen, part of 
West Prussia, Memel and Danzig, 
and Eupen end Malmedy, totaling 
about 7,000,000 population. 


its colonies, was de 


The German general staff was 


abolished, the army cut to 100,000 
men, the navy to six battleships, 
Six light cruisers, 12 torpedo boats 
and no submarines, and the air 
fleet to 100 planes. An Inter-Allied 
Military Control 
mained in Berlin until 1927 to se- 
cure compliance with restrictions 
on the manufacture and importa- 
tion of arms. 


Commission re- 


Huge Reparations Demanded. 
No over-all indemnity was fixed 


at Versailles, but at Paris confer- 
ences 
manded about 33 billion dollars, 
without regard to Germany’s abil- 
ity to pay. 
M. Keynes 
couldn’t raise that amount, and 


in 1920-21, the Allies de- 


English economist J. 
predicted Germany 


before the end of 1921, Berlin an- 
nounced it must renege on part of 
the money due next year. The bot- 


simple, undemonstrative, matter- 
of-fact doggedness and patience of 
the little men and little women of 


have sent the men and women 


0,237,019 o quota, 
who answered the call for work- | $ 90,237 No qu 


Second, April 1943, 


we are ourselves engaged in a life 
and death struggle.” 


ers in the St. 
(small arms ammunition) Plant, 
Weldon Spring TNT plant in St. 
aries County, Curtiss-Wright 
and other aircraft factories, and 
in Emerson Electric, McQuay-Nor- 
ris, Amertorp and other industries 
eonverted to war production. 
Steel, Chemical Expansion. 
The St. Louis stee] industry, ex- 
panding greatly both primary pro- 
duction and finished output, turned 
out bombs, shells, torpedoes, tank 
armor ,ssfp plates and framework, 
railroad and bridge equipment. 
Automobile assembly plants made 
amphibious trucks (dutks), am- 
munition and aircraft parts. 
Chemicals, including small arms 
ammunition, became the dominant 
industry, instead of its former 
rank of fifth in the industrial list 
Steel, foods (formerly first), non- 
transportation equip- 
electrical 


automotive 
ment and 


list. 
workers of ‘both sexes. 
The workers, seeking homes in 


Louis Ordnance | 


machinery | 


came in that order in the wartime | 
All joined in the demand for , 


a, | 


170,571,420 93,540,000 82% 
Third, September 1943, 

207,702,609 180,675,000 15% 
Fourth, January 1944, 

183,321,000 159,429,000 15% 
Fifth, July 1944, % 

234,371,889 180,863,050 29% 
Sixth, February 1945, 

219,733,427 156,081,000 40% 

The annual wartime appeals of 
the Red Cross, conducted in- 
dependently of War Chest cam- 
paigns, have met uniformly ample 
support in St. Louis: City and 
County, which have been linked 
in the solicitations, The record 
of the four war years was: 
Year Raised Quota 
1942 $1,403,342 $1,200,000 
1943 1,938,398 1,915,000 
1944 2,801,526 2,800,000 
1945 2,751,493 2,740,000 
Red Cross Volunteers, 
Civilian volunteers in Red Cross 

activities have made a high record 
in St. Louis. At the Food Packing 


Excess 
17 % 
1.2% 
0.5% 
0.4% 


604,066 food packages were pre- 
pared last year for prisoners of 
war; the present product is 70,000 


* 


to planes of the-fleet. 


Rows of smooth steel warheads for aerial torpedoes racked at the St. Louis Amertorp plant 
of the American Can Co. awaiting shipment to naval ordnance plants for loading and delivery 


DUNKERQUE STANDS 
AS BIGGEST RETREAT 
BY SEA IN HISTORY 


British Evacuated 335,000 
Troops—Gave Some Cheer 
to Sympathetic Nations. 


By the Associated Press. 

The greatest withdrawal by sea 
in the history of armed conflict— 
that was Dunkerque. 


est 


Center, 3501 South Broadway, 3,-|5°™e cheer to sympathetic nations 
| which watched the German jug- 


It came at a time.of the great- 


Allied despair and brought 


gernaut smash Norway, Denmark, 


ithe Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 


' 


Reich to Be Stripped of Much Land 


In East, Possibly Some in West 


By SIGRID ARNE 
Associated Press Staff Writer. | 
yermany faces a much shrunk- 

en future. To the east it will lose 
territory. to Poland which com- 
pares to a large part of New Eng- 
land. 

Prime Minister Churchill told 
the House of Commons that Po- 
land would receive most of Hast 
Prussia, Danzig and Upper Silesia. 
These areas include valuable coal 
deposits and much _ industrial 
strength, 

To the west, fewer official sub- | 


| 
i 


“France does not want to see the 
end of the war without her forces 
permanently stationed from one 
end of the Rhine to the other.” 

That would include the steel 
cities in the Saar Basin and much 
of the Ruhr'’s industrial might. 

But all this remains to be de- 
lineated in some Allied conference 
which will both draw the new 
borders and set the reparations to 
be demanded of Germany. 


At Yalta, the “Big Three” said 


“Germany will be obliged to make | 


compensation in kind to the great- 
est extent possible.” ° 

Working out the reparations. is 
a Big Three commission in Mos- 


| 


Britain to whom it never occurred 
to quit even when logic said they 
were beaten, 


It takes more than statistics to 
turn disaster such as Dunkerque 
into mélancholy triumph. 

Statistics fail miserably to con- 
vey the monotony of rationed 
meals, invariable potatoes, _ in- 
evitable cabbage, a suspicion of 
meat, an occasional faint sugges- 
tion of butter and cheese year 
after year, 

Statistics cannot suggest wood- 
en-soled shoes and _ insufficient 
clothing, threadbare and patched, 
weary with too much wearing or 
the acute discomfort of stocking- 
less, chillblained legs. : 
Statistics fail to tell of the vital 
and irreplaceable strategic accom- 
plishment which was the preserva- 


ition of Britain as a springboard 
for the Anglo-American air, sea 
and ground forces assault on the 
continent. 


'Indomitable Churchill. 


| And who would try to reduce 
| Churchill to statistics, that bald 


The struggle was becoming des- 
perately grim when he spoke—the 
great air blitz of 1940, Hitler’s and 
Goering’s supreme effort to knock 
Britain out from the air, had be- 
gun in June and had been stepped 
up to an apparently endless tor- 
rent of fire and explosion by the 
week of Aug. 10—but before the 
end of the month Churchill was 
able to report to Commons that 
Royal Air Force pilots, making 
the Spitfire the world’s most fa- 
mous plane, were winning the 
battle of Britain. 

He made his report, as always, 
in words never to be forgotten— 
. the British airmen, who un- 
daunted by odds, unwearied by 
their constant challenge and mor- 
tal danger, are turning the tide of 
the World War by their prowess 
and by their devotion. Never in 
the field of human conflict was 
so much owed by so many to 80 
few.” 

Down, Never Out. 

There were further disaaters still 
to come. Field Marshal Rommel's 
threatened Egypt 


ereatest contrib 
was made by the Western Desert 
Air Force which developed the 
methods on which all American 
and British tactical air forces rely. 


the 
forces were outnumbered by the 
great 
States committed to the European 


tom dropped out of the-mark. 


United States Senate refusal to 


join the League of Nations, which 
activated the treaty, helped under- 
mine 
agreed on 
toward the Weimar republie and 
later the Third Reich. Some severe 
terms were relaxed deliberately by 
the countries which imposed them: 
other terms were broken by Hit- 
ler, bent on conquering the world 


it. The principal Allieg dis- 


the attitude to take 


probably 
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The British fleet. was the chief 


sea factor in the European opera- 
tions—the 
Africa, and the invasion of Nor- 
mandy. 


Great Contributions. 


invasion of North 


In the latter months of the war 
United Kingdom's ground 


armies which the United 


an already well-filled urban are 
created problems of housing an 
transportation which had to be 
met with the resources at hand. 


qd, Packages a week. Of a roster of ‘i Kor 
/1000 women workers, an average Afrika orps 


|of 85 are regularly in the food 
line. 


campaigns but Caen, Walcheren, 
Arnhem and Reichswald stand be- 
side EF) Alamein as monuments to 


}and chunky figure of Britain’s 
|cigar-smoking, brandy - drinking 
Prime Minister. When Churchill 


bourg and France. 
From May 30 to June 4, 


|tractions are being talked about. | cow. 
1940,, The Netherlands Government Reparations 
has announced that it “reserves 


and the Suez; Field Marshal Wa- 
vell’s army was impoverished de- 
liberately for the hopeless and 


“in kind’ mean 
food, raw materials or manufac- 


‘Paying litle attention to the for- 
al boundaries of St. Louis, the 


settee sought homes where 
gthey could be found; this tended 


to closer integration of the city | 


‘and St. Louis County. This ten- 
dency was served further when 
Missouri's new Constitution, adopt- 
ed in February 1945, gave meth- 
ods for facilitating the union of 
city and county, or the joining of 
their most essential functions. 
Not only city-county, but state 
lines, were crossed by the Federal 
estimators in figuring the wartime 
growth of the St. Louis area, 
which was made to include St. 
Clair and Madison Counties, [lli- 


nois, with St. Louis and St. Louis | 


County. 


Women workers here in 1944 
sent more than 6,800,000 surgical 
bandages to the armed services; 
also 136,558*sewed articles and 46,- 
014 knitted articles, 

The number of blood donations 
made by St. Louis men and wom- 
|en at the Red Cross blood station 
/up to the end of March, 1945, was 
445,282, and the amount of blood 
| was 409,323 pints. As donors made 
/an average of four donations each 
‘in: that period, the number of in- 
dividuals was somewhere about 
110,000. In the week following 
D-day last June, 4426 pints were 
| Riven, 


Britain evacuated 335,000 British 
and some French and Belgian 
troops with 222 naval vessels, 665 


other craft and the help of French 
naval and merchant ships. 


Fog for two days held back the 
Luftwaffe, but the rest of the time 
it was bombing and shooting up 
the beaches. 

The British admitted 30,000 of 
their soldiers were killed, wound- 
ed or missing, conceded the loss 
of 1000 guns and all the trans- 
port and armored vehicles of the 
army in the north. 


the right to claim compensation” 
but that nothing can be done un- 
til the Dutch people are free to 
“express their will.” How much 
territory that means is not known, 
but at this point most of the West 
Holland farm lands are flooded, 
uhder German destruction meth, 
ods. 

Then, all along the old west bor- 
der, France may demand territory 
larger than the State of New Jer- 
sey. Gen. Charles de Gaulle told 
a press conference in Paris that 
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The Germans said Dunkerque 
yielded 40,000 British prisoners. 


COSTLY DIEPPE RAID SERVED © 
AS ALLIED INVASION TEST, 
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tured goods— whatever Germany 
can produce in excess of its own 
absolutely minimum needs. 

Some of Germany’s industry will 
either be destroyed or the ma- 
chines will be removed to its dev- 
astated neighbors. 

Some industry—the sort which 
can turn out peacetime goods— 
will continue to work, but under 
Allied control, both to manufac- 


ture goods for reparations to other | pungent 


appears John Bull sees himself 
exactly as he always imagined 
himself. 

Disaster made Churchill Prime 
Minister—the disaster of the col- 
lapse in France and the retreat 
through Dunkerque-eand Churchill 
rode the. wave of disaster on a 
surfboard made of courage, frank- 
ness, noble purpose, shrewd 
strategy and a_e suggestion of 
phrases and masterful 


countries and to supply Germany’s | expositions that kindled the imag- 


needs, 
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WAR ON U-BOATS 
WAS BEGINNING 


|inations of the world’s free peo- 
ples, 

“T have nothing to offer but 
blood and toil, tears.and sweat.” 
So said Churchill in the House of 
Commons the day be became 
Prime Minister—May 11, 1940 The 
word, swept the world and the 


i 
| 


the British Army’s part in. the 


disastrous but gallant defense of 
Greece, and the Japanese at last 
struck in the Pacific. 

But as the months passed the 
Prime Minister was able to report 
to the House an increasingly hope- 
ful outlook. 

Even in 1940 with the blitz still 
raging, he was able to report that 
the Mediterranean fleet had been 
doubled in strength, that Middle 
East armies were being strength- 
ened and that Malta already was 
becoming a legend of heroism. 

Asn the years were fought 
through, a fuller picture of Brit- 
ain’s part in the worldwide war 
began to emerge in the Prime 
Minister's speeches as well as in 
news headlines which blazoned the 
of the 


and reverses 


tributions 
patience 

island population accepted the mil- 
lions of Americans who dislocated 
what little was left of normal life, 
crowding 
rants, 


Allied campaigns. 


British scientists and engineers 


made notable contributions to Al- 
lied equipment—artificial harbors 
which fed beachheads at Nor- 
mandy, 
magic-eye 
niques 
clouds, 
fighter 
power 
and the jet-propulsion plane. 


the miracle of radar, 
instruments and tech- 
for bombing through 
gyroscopic sights for 
planes, engines which 
many American fighters 


Not the least of Britain’s con- 
was the good-humored 
With which the entire 


trains, busses. restau- 
pubs, hotels and atreets 


By the Associated Press, 

Th rst Allied prelude to inva- 
sion came on Aug. 19, 1942, in the 
Dieppe raid—a test assault in force Allies Won Fight Through 
on one of the most strongly de- | 


| Use of Sea-Air Patrols, Im- 


successes 
forces of the kingdom and empire 
on the front pages of every coun- 
try. 

The submarine menace was met 
and defeated as warships conveyed 


» heer the country before D- 
day. 

But for all the jokes about the 
differences, for all the occasional 
irritations, for all the exuberant 
American «, eement with Church- 


| world suddenly was aware that 
‘Something very important had 
happened in London when Cham- 
berlain’ resigned and Churchill 
|formed a cabinet. 

But Churchill had more 


53,030 Population Increase. 

Prewar population of this St. 
Louis industrial district, by the 
census of April 1940, was 1,406,- 
526: in November, 1943, at the 


Conflict Brought Notable Words 
From Fighting Men and Leaders 


OF END FOR AXIS 


than 


height of production, it was offi- 
cially estimated at 1,459,556. The 


increase was 53,030, or 3.7 per cent, | 
and represented a growth of in-' 


By the Associated Press. 
The great, the near-great and 


dustrial population which more the common man said these mem- 


than offset the losses caused by orable 
the departure of service men and war. 


women. 
St. Louis County was shown to 


phrases during Europe's 
Remember? 


“I shall not take off this uni- 


have received the largest share of form until we have achieved vic- 
this increase, having gained 34,- tory.”—Adolf Hitler, Sept. 2, 1939, 


579 inhabitants; St. Clair County’s | 


gain was 5766 and that of Madison 
County 12,568; the City of St. 
Louis had a net gain of only 117. 
The estimates did not include the 
personnel of Jefferson Barracks, 
Scott Field and the Naval Aviation 
Base at Lambert-St. Louis Field, 
ali) within the area. 
Requirements of public trans- 
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“I have nothing to affer but blood, 
toil, tears and sweat.”—Winston 
Churchill, May 13, 1940. 

“This battle decides the fate of 
the German nation for the next 
1000 years.”—Hitler, May 20, 1940. 

“Never in the field of human 
conflict was so much owed by so 


‘many to so few.”—Churchill to the 


portation were almost. doubled by | 


the rise of war industries, 
coming of the new population and 
the transition of many 
resident women from household 
tasks to war jobs. Decreased au- 
tomobile facilities played a part, 
as even wealthy men 
cars or busses for at 
of their daily journeys. 

New cars and busses, acquired 
not long before, became the basis 
of the emergency equipment, and 
were supplemented by such of the 


least part 


old cars as were still serviceable. | ship God in hisown way . 
ex- dom from want 


Rush-hour conditions were 


the | 


R. A. F., Aug. 20, 1940. 
“Thank God, I’m not a civilian.” 
—British Army officer viewing 


London's ruins, October, 1940. 


locally | 
| bombs. 


“You can say one thing for the 
They certainly take one’s 


_mind off the war.”—London house- 


wife during air blitz, October, 1940. 
rode street | 


“We must become the great ar- 
senal of democracy.’’—President 
Roosevelt, Dec. 29, 1940, 

“We look forward to a world 
founded upon four essential free- 
doms . . freedom of speech... 


i\freedom of every person to wor- 


free- 
freedom from 


fear.”"—Roosevelt, Jan. 6. 1941. 
“The enemy (Russia) has been 

hit so hard that he never again 

will rise up.”—Hitler, Oct. 3, 1941. 


“Another few months, another 
half year, one year maybe, and 
Hitlerite Germany will burst under 
the weight of her own crimes.”— 
Joseph Stalin, Nov. 8, 1941. 


“Sighted sub, sank same.”—Ens. 
Donald F. Mason, U. S. N., Feb. 2, 
1942, 


“One is confronted by military 
idiots.”—-Hitler, Sept. 30, 1942. 

“I have not become the King’s 
first minister in order to Be he 
over the liquidation of the British 
Empire.”—Churchill, Nov. 11, 1942. 

“There is good hunting to be had 
farther to the west in Libya.”— 
Gen. Bernard Montgomery to the 
British Eighth Army, Nov. 15, 1942. 

“If the German people despair 

. I will not be sorry for them 
if God lets them down.”’—Hitler, 
Nov. 8, 1943. 


“Nuts!”—Brig. Gen. Anthony C 
McAuliffe’s answer to the Ger-| 
man demand to surrender Bas. | 
togne, Dec. 22, 1944. | 

“We seek no territory, we covet 
no oil fields, we demand no bases 
for the forces of the air or of 


the sea.”’—Churchill to the House 
of Commons Jan, 18, 1945. 


fended German stretches of the) 


French coast. 

For nine hours under an air | 
cover of 1000 planes, a force of 
British and Canadian Commandos, 
United States Rangers and Fight- 
ing French held a narrow sector: 
of the coast, then withdrew. 

The Allies destfoyed a _ radio 
location station,-“ an ammunition | 
dump, two six-gun artillery bat- 
teries and 91 planes while suffer- | 
ing heavy personnel losses and the_ 
loss of 98 planes, a destroyer, and | 
a “fairly large but unspecified | 
number landing craft” and| 
tanks. 

The Germansglater claimed 2195 | 
prisoners, including 617 wounded. | 
The British never revealed the full | 
strength of the raiding forces, but | 
did report 3350 casualties, of whom | 
2717 were killed, wounded or taken | 
prisoner, | 


PLEDGE OF UNITED NATIONS 


| 


of 


By the Axsoclated Press, 

All 26 countries at war with one 
or more of the Axis powers 
pledged themselves, on Jan, 2, 1942, | 
not to make a separate armistice | 
or peace, and to employ full mili-| 
tary or economic resources against 
the enemy each was fighting. 


.! 


proved Tactics. 


By the Associated Press. 


The ability of the Allies to crack | TI will say, it 


Germany's submarine 
spelled the beginning of the end 
for the Axis as huge convoys of 
war materiel sped, almost without 
challenge, from the United States 
to fighting fronts all over 
world. 


The peak of the U-boat toll was) 
reached in 1942 when in 10 months | 
Nazi submarines sank more than | 
500 vessels of the United Nations. | 


U-boats, singly and in wolf 


packs, ranged United States coasts | 
from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf | 
of Mexico, and sank ships within | 


sight of shore and in the mouth of 
the Mississippi. . 
But Allied 
vices 
hand. Sea-air patrols, destroyer 
escorts, baby flat tops and im- 
proved convoy tactics cut the tor- 
pedoings from a high of 111 
June, 1942, to 11 in October of the 
same year. 

Thereafter. the German 
rine menace was never 
threat, 


anti-submarine de- 


subma- 
a 


major 


warfare. 


the 


sweat to 


|blood, toil, tears and 
He had a policy and an 


| offer. 
aim. 

| “You ask what {s our policy? 
is to wage war, by 
sea. land and air, with all our 
might and with the strength that 

God can give us, and to wage war 
Against a monstrous” tyranny, 
never stirpassed in the dark, 
| lamentable catalog of human 
crime. That is our policy. 

“You ask what is our aim? I 
(can answer in one word.‘ It is 
victory—victory at all cost, victory 
in spite of all terrors, victory, 
| however hard and long the road 
may be, for without victory there 
‘is no survival—let that be real- 
|\ized—no survival for the British 
Empire, no survival for all that 
the British Empire has stood for, 
no survival for the urge and im- 


pulse of the ages, that mankind 


| will 


finally gained the upper} 


in| 


move forward toward its 
| goal.” 
Mussolini rode the coattails of 
| conquest looking for loot, and con- 
‘tempt joined anger in Churchill's 
ivoice in Commons-—“that other 
enemy who, without the alightest 
‘provocation, coldly and _ deliber- 
ately, for greed and gain, stabbed 
'France in the back.” 
Hitler? Denunciations, 


contempt, jibes, growls 


ridicule, 
poured 


supplies through wolf packs and 
warplanes battered U-boat fac- 
tories and harbors. Despite ter- 
rible losses from Axis air attacks 
the Mediterranean’ fleet kept 
Italy’s warships cowering ‘n har- 
bors and the Mediterranean WAs a 
usable supply route. 

In northern waters the fleet 
took supply ships, not always In- 
tact, frequently with heavy loss, 
through the perilous voyage to 
Murmansk. British troops acted 
jointly with Russians to occupy 
Iran and guarantee an even more 
important Persian Gulf supply 
road to the Soviet Union. 

The Graf Spee and the Bismarck 
are reminders that few German 
warships eluded the tight block- 
ade of the continent by the Brit- 
ish and those few not for long. 

The Suez, vital link in Allied 
strategy; was held by the British. 
The Italian empire of Abyssinia 
and Eritrea was conquered in a 
campaign which eliminated an 
Italian army of 400,000 men and 
the British and Free French seized 
Syria. The British smashed the 
intrigue at Iraq. 

The full contribution of the 


*R. 


not 
last six years but they are justly 
proud of their share in the victory 
for 
than any other major power 
quite 
Churchill's May, 
Commons. 


shall go on to the end. 
fight in France, we shall fight on 
the seas and oceans. 
fight with growing confidence and 
strength in the air. 
fend our island whatever the cost 
may be. 
beaches. 
landing grounds. 
in the fields and 
We 
shall 
if, which I 
believe, this island or a large part 
of it 
ing, then our Empire beyund the 
BCAS, 
| British 


ill that the United States was the 
greatest 
world, the Yanks were welcome 
and made to feel welcome. 


military power in the 


This happy breed of men has 
been any too happy in the 


which Britain fought longer 
and 
they = fulfilled 


1940, promise in 


certainly 


“We shall not flag or fail, we 
We shall 


W. shall 


We shal] de- 


We shall fight on the 
We shall fight on the 
We shall fight 
in the streets. 
shall fight in the hills, We 
never surrender, and even 
do not for a moment 


were subjugated and starv- 


and guarded by the 
would carry on the 


armed 
Fleet 


A. F., like that of the American! struggle until in God's good time 


Air Forces, will not 


he known/the new world with all of its pow- 


until enemy as well as Allied rec-'er and might steps forth to the 


ords can be studied, 


One of the rescue and liberation of the old.” 


i 
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AS CAMERA CAUGHT SOME OF WAR'S DRAMA IN EUROPE, AFRICA 
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HITLER AS CONQUEROR In the historic World War | armistice car in Compiegne Forest, STALINGRAD Red Army defenders of Stalingrad, whose heroie 
Nazi Gen. Keitel (left) reads the terms of surrender imposed on France a Hitler (seated beside him at stand turned the course of the war in the east, ferret out the last Nazi snipers 
left). Rudolf Hess, who was to make a mysterious flight to Britain, is at right center, facing camera. _ tn the ruined Russian city, in February, 1943. 

eee ye ess = nee a Phot CE Revie a __., mmilorfote. 
of the war fe Po i Sa ss ee * i : ae & RR 
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~- D-DAY IN NORMANDY of ail D-days in the 
global war, none gave the lift to the Allied nations that 
came with the unprecedented strike into Normandy June 
6, 1944. Here Allied fighting men make their way through 
shallow water from landing craft, to begin the battle that 
liberated France and, with Russian blows from the east, 
doomed Germany. —Associated Press Wirephote. 
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= ££; : Ss st REMAGEN BRIDGEHEAD 4 Yank mons an 

s F -_- Hae ZB 6 ¢ FF Pe ——_" Le i antiaircraft gun against Nazi air attacks on his position before 

' : , ye 3 | the ruins of the Remagen bridge, Rhine rail span seized in a 

KHAKI FLOOD ROLLS THROUGH PARIS American doughboys—thousands strong—marching down the Champs daring coup on March 7 and which, before ‘its collapse, sped 


Elysees during Paris’ liberation celebration Aug. 26, 1944. In battle dress, they returned quickly to the front lines to resume their march 
eastward, In background iS the Arc de Triomphe. npgsocioted Press “Wirerhote. the first Yanks over the river, —lJInternationa] News Photo. 
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U. S.-SOVIET 


JUNCTION 
sae Reem aet ama mene a 


American and Russian sol- 
diers who fought their way 
through Europe from west 
and east shake hands as 
they meet on a_ broken 
bridge over the Elbe River 
at Torgau, deep in the —3 ae “a is i 
Reich, in the historic Allied ie : 3 ae be - , ia & f 3 ne | oe ~! 
Se ee junction April 26 that split ge | ay ey ee 3 wg . : = ¥ ~ Ae i - 
pita aaa Natta, en’ } ee yea: § Germany in two. . Sa ye . ee Oe ) § ih = s- ~. ER. 
; tlh ewer neta, Lif es Cg egg, ill :% vhirag he Lb Gy te be -~—Axrsociated Press Photo, a re SP nse. ) ies 
A ae | 
: an pili, rn C. : Sas “* ab oom aa a on > Cc ogt ae ~ KAMERAD! Typifying the defeat of Hitler's 
| . ig eA id aad 22 we vas ay ti Bhi 2 Boe | : a... a. at x : r . ty a Me bere acht, “ade ge RI move — ye eg 
- : . ; Lae of Cologne, tirst of the Reich's great cities to fa 
U. S. ARMOR THUNDERING IN REICH An American officer (fore-’ “ eo wt 2 ae si " ge em: ber ce. Allies, to surrender to an Assets First Army saiedl 
ground) stands atop a tank and by telephone directs massed fire of two companies of Gen- Ries . 5 Se oe ae In background is the huge cathedral, in a settihg of ruin 
eral Sherman tanks against Nazi positions on the First Army front in Germany. Armor speare at Be gO ale | 3 ae - r " duplicated in all paris of Germany—where the “blitz” 
headed many spectacular strikes through the Reich. —International News Phote. iitiieeaitiliaieataaiar ciate soar ce originated. —Associated Press Wirephote. 
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WINANTS SON, 
POLISH CEN, BOR 
FREEDBY YANKS 


Schacht, Gen. Halder in 
American Hands — 
Fascist Ezra Pound Re- 
ported Taken. 


PARIS, May 7 (AP).—American 
troops in Italy and Austria have 
captured or rescued a long list 
of notables of 22 natiens includ- 
ing former Premier Kurt Schusch- 
nigg of @ustria former German 
Finance Minister Hjalmar Schacht 
and three former French Pre- 
miers. 

Also liberated was Lt. John G. 
Winant Jr., son of the American 
Ambassador to Britain. 

The French leaders are Leon 
Blum, Edouard Daladier and Paul 
Reynaud. Also rescued was Lt. 
Gen. Tadeusz Komorowski, who 
as “Gea Bor” led the Warsaw 
insurrection. 

The Rev. Martin Niemoeller, 
famous German pastor who com- 
manded a U-boat in. the first 
World War and was cast into 
Nazi prisons by Hitler for defi- 
ance, also was liberated. 

Gen. Maurice Gamelin and Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, former French 
commanders, also have been res- 
cued, 

Saved From Death. 

The latest group of 133 politi- 
ca! prisoners was taken by Ameri- 
can troops in Italy Friday after 
narrowly escaping death from 
Gestapo and S. S. troops who had 
been ordered to kill their hos- 
tages to prevent their liberation. 
diene these men—many of whom 
often had been reported dead— 
were: 

Schuschnigg, who had been in 
German prisons since he defied 
Adolf Hitler's seizure of Austria. 

Blum, former premier of France 
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Emotions Are Mixed—New Yorkers Sing 


Streets— Paper 


Shower in Chicago. 


~ 


NEW YORK, May 7 (AP). — 
America greeted announcement of 
Germany’s unconditional surren- 
der with a mixture of emotions. 

Hilarious gayety, solemn prayer 
in the streets, a partial stoppage 
of business and an electric feeling 


coast. 

New York City’s reaction was a 
snowstorm of waste paper thai 
cascaded from bulidings as people 
shouted and sang in the streets. 
Others openly wept and prayed on 
sidewalks. 

Police roped off Times Square. 
Thousands left their jobs to pa- 
rade with flags and banners. 


the surrender news was broadcast 
over a public address system at 
the Continental Undergarment 
Co., Brooklyn. After they were 
revived, the firm’s president told 
all 500 employes to take the day 
off—with pay. 


Crowds milled in the streets and | 


autoombile traffic was stopped at 
several places around the stock 
exchange. Theer was a lot of 
automobile horn tooting, too, and 
ships in the nearby harbor added 
to the noise, 

Chicago took the news soberly, 
adopting a more or less “business 
as usual” attitude, although some 
Loop office workers tossed bits of 
paper and ticker tape out of 
windows. 
to close for 24 hours on the an- 
nouncement of V-E day, began 
shutting their doors as soon as 
the Associated Press carried the 
surrender announcement. 

News of Germany’s surrender 
was received quietly in Kansas 
City. The Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation members planned to 
close their stores when Presi- 
dent Truman makes the official 
announcement. Bars remained 
open pending issuance by Mayor 


of excitement swept from coast to | 


Thirty girl workers fainted when 


Some taverns, ordered | 


John B. Gage of a proclamation 
which was to follow the official 
statement from the White House. 
Church bells and chimes rang 
out. Virtually all churches were 
opened immediately for prayer 
and meditation. 


~_-— 


‘Manila Hails News; Means More 
| Force Against Japan. 

MANILA, May 8 (Tuesday) 
(AP).—News of the surrender of 
Germany was received here last 
midnight with joy mingled with 
'thankfulness that the full weight 
‘of the Allied might now would be 
'free for the final blows against 
| Japan, 

The long-awaited news came as 
this war-ruined city slumbered but 
the report spread quickly to night 
owls, mostly soldiers. Soldiers and 
‘civilians of this city were too 
‘close to war, too cognizant of the 
‘job ahead to accept the news 
hilariously. 

Lt. Gen. O. W. Griswold, com- 
'mander of the American Four- 
‘teenth Army Corps, expressed the 
‘sentiment prevailing in Army 
‘circles. 

“Japan soon will feel the full 
might of our armed forces, This 
material strength, together with 
the Allied spirit and determina- 
tion to crush the enemy, will in- 
evitably result in victory and 
/peace throughout the world.” 


ee ee 


News of Victory Causes Joy in 
Mexico. 


MEXICO CITY, May 7 (AP).— 
Victory in Europe brought joy to 
Mexico who has many thousands 
of sons scattered in Allied armies. 
The news spread less rapidly here 
than in the United States but 
President Avila Camacho got the 
report promptly by telephone at 
his country home and went im- 
mediately to his office. 


AFL, CIO LEADERS DONNELL BERATE 
HERE CALL FOR HANNECAN IN 
RENEWED EFFORT SPEECH IN SEA 


Workers Urged Not to 
Relax Production Un- 
til Task in Pacific Is 


Done. 


ing Democrat for Post- 
master General. 


By EDWARD A. HARRIS 


A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


WASHINGTON, May 7. - 


St. Louis labor leaders called for 
renewed effort from all war 
workers to bring the war against 
Japan to a speedy conclusion in 
statements made public 
after receiving news of the surren- 
der of Germany. 

John J. Church, secretary of the 
AFL Building and Construction 
Trades Council, said: “Our serv- 
icemen and production-line work- 


ers have all done a magnificent 
job and the all-out effort of these 
men and women will not be re- 
laxed until our task in the Pacific 
is done.” 

Oscar A. Ehrhardt, secretary of 
the St. Louis CIO Industrial Union 
Council, said: “We must continue 
to produce for total victory. A 
deep and honest debt of grati- 
tude is owed to the fighting forces. 
As we were united for victory, 
sO we must remain united for 
full employment after the war and 
lasting peace.” 

Electrical Union’s Stand. 

In a proclamation the ‘executive 
board of CIO United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, District 8, said labor 
must continue its no-strike pledge 
and resolve to work for national 
unity for lasting peace and se- 
curity. 

The proclamation said: 

“Complete victory in Europe, 
with the unconditional surrender 
of Fascist Germany, for which 
the people of our country have 
long waited, is here. 


The 


passioned speech by Senator For- 
| rest C. Donnell (Rep.), Missouri, 
‘in opposition to confirmation of 
Chairman Robert E. Hannegan of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee as Postmaster General. 
Donnell announced in opening 
his rip-snorting address that at its 
conclusion he would ask for unani- 


the nomination to the Post Office 
and Roads Committee, 
Senate President Kenneth D. Mc- 
Kellar (Dem.), Tennessee, is chair- 
man, The committee reported the 
nomination favorably last Friday, 
but the minority party delayed a 
Senate vote at that time. 
Informed by Republican veteran 
Senators that he had no chance of 
getting a majority vote for recom- 
mittal, Donnell nevertheless took 
the opportunity to relate in minute 
detail the story of Hannegan’s 
career, starting literally with his 
birth in St. Louis in 1903. 
Reviews Formation of Machine. 
Frequently quoting the Post- 


tion of the so-called Dickmann- 
Hannegan machine in 1934, the ex- 


ferson Nationa] Expansion Memo- 
rial bond issue election of Sept. 3, 
1935, Hannegan's alleged efforts to 


and an object of Nazi scorn be- 
cause he is a Jew. 

Gen, Franz Halder, former chief 
of the German general staff. 

Niemoller. 

Dr. Schacht, former finance 
minister and president of the 


TRUCK DRIVER GETS 
INTO WAR, KILLS 20 
NAZIS, CAPTURES 80 


Reichsbank—still dapper despite 
nine months imprisonment. 
Nicholas Kallay, former Premier 

Hungary. 

In Rome, Allied headquarters 
said it had been informed by the 
American Fifth Army that Ezra 
Pound, American poet who is 
under indictment for treason, had 
been captured. There were no 
details of the seizure of Pound, 
jong a resident of Europe. He is 
accused as a Fascist propagandist. 
Hungarian Jewels Taken. 

A front dispatch disclosed today 
that the Hungerian crown jewels 
‘have been captured by the Amer- 
ican Seventh Army, which also 
seized Count Ferenc Szalasi, pup- 
pet Premier of the last German- 
dominated Hungarian Govern- 
ment. 

The jewels were taken at Fra- 
ham, 30 miles north of Salzburg, 
from a guard of Hungarian sol- 
diers. 

The Eighty-sixth (Blackhawk) 
Division arrested Szalasi at the 
little town of Matsee, in Austria. 
_Szalasi succeeded Adm. Nicholas 
Horthy, who was captured April 
ies 

French and British Notables. 

Daladier and Reynaud were en 
route to Paris along with other 
rescued Frenchmen, including 
Leon Jouhaux, head of French 
trade unions; Francois de la 


of 


Briton Goes A.W.O.L., Puts 
on One-Man Vendetta 
Deep in Enemy Lines. 


TANGERMUENDE, Germany, 
May 6 (Delayed) (AP).—William 


Piddington, a 20-year-old British 
driver whose father was at Dun- 
kerque, went A. W. O. L, to stage 
such a savage one-man vendetta 
against the Germans that even 
battle-hardened American G. 
are blinking in surprise. He re- 
turned to American lines for the 
first time in five days after the 
following exploits: 

Putting on a German tunic, hi- 
jacking a German truck, driving 
25 miles into enemy lines and 


one mile from the Russians and" 


sending back German staff dis- 
positions. 

Capturing 80 Germans, loading 
them in his truck and driving 
them back to hand over to the 
Americans. 

Killing another 20 or 30. 

“I only got shot at four or five 
times,” he said. “When any Ger- 
man discovered I was British, I 
just killed them before they could 
start anything.” 


Rocque, hea of the extreme 
right anti-German nationalists, 
and Michtel Clemenceau, son of 
the World War I statesman and 
nan nephew of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. 

British notables released with | 
Winant—al) of whom said 


George Henry Lascelles, nephew 
of King George; Capt. Lord Buller- 
Fullerton-Elphinstone, nephew of 


they | 
were going to London as soon as | Transport 
possible—included Lt. Viscount/now hauling 


Queen Elizabeth; Capt. George 


Alexander, Earl of Haig, son of) 


the World War I commander; Lt. 
Charlies William, Earl of 


Hope- | 


18 LOCOMOTIVES, FERRIED 
BY PLANES, IN USE IN BURMA 


MIAMI, Fla., May 7 (AP).— 

Eighteen 12,000-pound locomotives 
ferried piecemeal across the At. 
lantic two weeks ago by Ajir 
Command planeg are 
supplies for Lord 
Louis Montbatten’s forces’ in 
surma, 

On Jan. 8 Gen, Brehon Somer- 
vell, commanding general of the 
Army Service forces, received an 
urgent request for 18 narrow 
gauge, gas-powered locomotives 


toun, son of the Marquess of Lin-| from the A.S.F, commanding gen- 


lithgow, and Lt. Matu Duhamel, | 
a relative of Prime Minister | 
Churchill. 

Winant, also returning to Lon- 
don, had been shot down over 


Muenster on Oct. 10, 1943, on his. 


thirteenth mission as a Flying | 
Fortress pilot. | 


This group was released from 


eral in Burma, 

The Fate-Root-Heath Co. of 
Plymouth, Ohio, assembled the 
first three March 27, tested them, 
knocked them down and crated 
them for shipment to the A.T.C.’'s 
Miami Army air field. The 
others followed, Twenty-seven 
A.T.C. transport planes were used 


the Itter prison camp in Austria/|to speed the freight haulers from 
on directions given by tennis ace the Miami field to Burma. 


Jean Borotra, who escaped and. 


' 


made his way to American lines. 


Story of Rescue in Italy. | 


All the prisoners in Italy had 
been taken to a mountain fastness 
in the Italian Alps just below the 


Austriai. border a week ago from 


the notorious Dachau prison camp) 


(1939. The former Austrian Chan- 
Eighty- | 


near Munich. 


A detachment of the 


eee 
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Guards called hi “Dr. Auster.” 
He told of the only official visit 
he ever had—with Heinrich Himm- 
ler, chief of the Gestapo, in De- 
cember, 1938. ) 

Schuschnigg said Himmler in- 
rmed him he would be tried in 


ee 


fo 


celllor said charges against him 


. cart > yi | . 
eighth Division under Lt. Melvin! never were recited. 


“IT am convinced that the inten- 


AUSSIES CAPTURE 


Ls , 


| ed. 


BORNEO AIRFIELD; 
FIGHT FOR CITY 


Invaders Hold Center of 
Town on Tarakan — 
11,028 Japs Killed in 
Week in Philippines. 


MANILA, May7 (AP).—Austral- 
ian air force crews were putting 
Tarakan’s captured 4500-foot air- 
drome into shape as a_ potent 
fighter base today. The Japanese 
on the little island off Borneo 
withdrew northward into moun- 
tain positions, avoiding a show- 


down battle. 

Capture of the field Saturday 
was announced today by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, who said the 
Australians also had seized the 
center of Tarakan city, 


MacArthur said the Australians, 
aided by Dutch East Indies troops, 
used tanks, demolitionists and 
flame-throwers to reduce a maze 
of pillboxes and interlocking tun- 
nel strongpoints on Tarakan hill, 
in the heart of the city, 

MacArthur's communique report- 
ed 11,028 more Japanese dead had 
been counted and 462 more prison- 
ers taken in the Philippines in the 
week ended May 5 as against 391 
Americans killed and 1323 wound- 
The period covered the cap- 
ture of Baguio, on Luzon. 

This brought enemy casualties 
to 355,093 for the Philippine cam- 
paign, Which began last October. 
American dead, wounded and miss- 
ing total 37,482. 


On Mindanao Island the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry Divfsion attacked 
strong Japanese hill positions west 
of captured Davao. Considerable 
air force equipment was seized 
and several naval guns were si- 
lenced. 

In central Mindanao the Thirty- 
first Division, with close air sup- 
port, moved on the big Japanese 
air base at Del Monte. 

On northern Luzon.the Twenty- 
fifth Division, after a four-day as- 
sault, occupied most of Kenbu 
plateau, the last big hill mass 
south of long-contested Balete 


Pass. Planes swept northern Lu- 
zon with 370 tons of explosives. 
The Australian ground comman- 
der on Tarakan told Associated 
Press Correspondent Spencer Da- 
vis that with capture of the air- 
field ‘“‘we’ve got the enemy out of 


prevent the firing of the St. Louis 
Board of Election Commissioners 
by Gov. Guy B. Park, and all of 
the circumstances of the notorious 
attempt by Democratic party lead- 


"On this day of rejoicing, let) 
us all bow our: heads in thanks- 
giving and prayer for our heroes 
and those of our allies, who made 
the supreme sacrifice. that the 
democratic liberties of our people 
might be preserved. 

“V-E day and the day of victory 
over Japan are days to be dedi- 
cated to the leadership of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. He takes 
his place with the great men of 
American history, Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln. And in 
our joy, let us again do homage 
to our fallen Comamnder in 
Chief. 

Purpose: To Defeat Fascism. 

“On this day, it is well for us to 
remember the statement of our 
general executive board made just 
after Pearl Harbor on Dec. 8, 1941: 
“From this moment until final 
victory, one primary purpose must 
and will control every plan and 
every activity of this union, the 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America. That 
purpose, single and unalterable, is 
the military defeat of world Fas- 
cism.” 

“The war in Europe has been 
won. But the battle for final 
victory over the Jananese aggres- 
sor must go on, Our battle-worn 
heroes in the Pacific will soon be 
joined by victorious troops from 
Europe. Their job is not over. 
They, under the. supreme com- 
mand of President Harry 8. Tru- 
man and his staff, are pledged to 
stick to their job until the last 
vestige of Japanese resistance is 
destroyed. 

“We, the men and women on 
the battle lines of production, have 
the same obligation to our coun- 
try to stick with our job and pass 
the ammunition, urtil the last 
shell is fired. 

“This people's war of liberation 
will soon be concluded, Ita first, 
phase, the destruction of German 
Fascism, has been won under the 
slogan of ‘unconditional surren- 
der,” The outcome against Japan 
is certain, Its doom is sealed. As 
we continue our attention to war 
production unabated, let us resolve 
to unite our ranks more than ever 
before to win the peace of tomor- 
row, 


nell as Governor following the 
November, 1940, election. 

He waved aloft a copy of the 
Post-Dispatch of March 9, 1942, 
containing a supplement that re- 
viewed Hannegan’'s political ac- 
tions in the governorship scandal, 
and which expressed editorial op- 


lector of Internal Revenue for the 
Eastern District of Missouri. 

In angry and stentorian tones 
he read at length from articles 
by the Post-Dispatch’s political 
correspondent at Jefferson City, 
Curtis A. Betts, describing the 
“sorry” politics of the day result- 
ing from the_ steamroller | ef- 
ficiency of the Dickmann-Hanne- 
gan machine. 

Few Democratic Senators found 
Donnell’s remarks interesting. 
Only five Democrats sat in their 
chairs listening, but 21 Republi- 


tention. 

Earlier, Donnell had. expressed 
sharp resentment at the manner 
in which McKellar’s 
Committee had voted favorably 
on the nomination. Although he 
is a member of the committee, 
Donnell shouted, he had not been 
consulted about the nomination, 
nor had the committee held a 
meeting on the matter. He de- 
clared that a “piece of paper” had 
been passed around among the 
committee members by the com- 
mittee clerk, on which those fa- 
voring the nomination were asked 
to affix their signatures. 

Protests Against Procedure. 

He protested vehemently against 
“thia highly improper procedure, 
and declared the committee should 
have held hearings on 80 Im- 
portant an issue, Senator Wayne 
Morse (Rep.), Oregon, also a com- 
}mittee member, backed Donnell up 
on thia point, but McKellar replied 
that it was customary practice for 
his committee to poll its members 
in this fashion, adding that it had 
been going on “for at least the 29 
years I’ve been in the Senate. 

Senator Robert Taft (Rep.), 
Ohio, also joined in the debate, 
saying such polls not only were 
bad practice, but in the past it 
has been customary for such 
nominations to be submitted by 
the committee, in advance of a 
vote, to the Senators from the 
affected state. McKellar, looking 
innocently surprised, retorted 
that he had been on the Senate 
floor all afternoon Friday, and it 
would have been a “very simple 


Day of Rededication. 

“Let every rumor be stopped. 
Let us be vigilant against the gos- 
sip mongers and those who in- 
dulge in loose talk. Lc us resolve 
to meet and solve the problems of 
cutbacks, reconversion, jobs, and 
the need of maintaining each and 
every worker's income. Let us 
resolve to assure our allies in 
peace, as we did in war, that we 
are prepared to support the de- 
cisions of the San Francisco con- 
ference by the affirmative vote of 
the American people and their 
representatives in e United 
States Senate. Let us resolve to 
achieve the Roosevelt heritage as 
set forth in his Economic Bill of 
Rights, by uniting all the people 
in support of President Harry S. 
Truman, 

“Let this day of victory be one 
of rededication—To victory over 
Japan; to loyal: maintenance of 


vised him of his desire for public 
hearings. 

Donnell also pointed out that 
the position of Postmaster is an 
important one, cited the number 
of employes the department has, 
lreferred to its annual income, 
land only glazed over the number 
of contracts the department has 


tion and other official matters. 
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Brings Up Vote Frauds, 


Other Issues in Oppos- sion called on all war workers to 
| stay on the job until the last fight- 


today Senate listened today to an im-'| 


mous consent for recommittal of 


of which | 


Dispatch, he reviewed the forma- | 


posure of vote frauds in the Jef-| 
ers to prevent the seating of Don-' 


position to his selection as Col-' 


cans gave him their undivided at-. 


Postoffice | 


matter” for Donnell to have ad- | 


made in recent years for construc- | 


ST.LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 


ORKERS URGED TO 
WAR JOBS TILL JAPS 


ONTO ae ee om 


KEEP 
FALL 


St. Louis WMC Chief Says Expanded Needs 
in Pacific Require Full 
Output. 


5 


The War Manpower Commis- 


ing Jap is killed in a statement 


| issued today by Thomas L. Gau- 
| kel, Area War Manpower Com- 
missioner, 

Gaukel’s statement said: 

“We welcome victory in Europe 
| with prayerful thanksgiving. 
|'American fighters have helped 
| win a terrible struggle, and Amer- 
ican workers have helped achieve 
success in half this world war. 
| “But the fruits of victory are 
| not yet sweet, for they are yet not 
fully ripened. Our minds must 
| focus on the full victory still to 
| be achieved, the victory over Ja- 
pan. The nation’s military lead- 
| ers tell us that men who fought 
| against Germany now will be sent 

to the Pacific to help bring a 
quicker end to that developing 
' battle. 

“Just as our servicemen. carry 
' on, so must each of us at home 
multiply our war efforts. Our job 
is to shorten the casualty lists in 


Asia by our production in Ameri- 
ca. We must concentrate every 
action to reach that ultimate goal. 

“Contracts have been expanded 
in local war plants for production 
of supplies used in the Pacific. 
New contracts for such produc- 
tion are being received every day. 
We must make these supplies in 
the amounts needed: we must 


by such expanded and new. con- 
tracts. : 

“Each of us bears the respected 
responsibility of being engaged in 


this war The War Manpower 
Commission calls upon every war 
worker to stick to his job until he 
is no longer needed in this battle. 
Not until the last fighting Jap is 


lax, for not until then will war 
supplies cease to be needed. 
“Our fighting men depend upon 
us for their supplies. We must 
pledge ourselves in tireless devo- 
tion to do whatever is necessary 
to save American lives and to 


tory.” 


x] 
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PREME COURT 
PHOLDS TRAVEL 


PAY INCOAL MINE 


Portal - to- Portal Wage 
_ Sustained 5 to 4 — Dis- 


sent by Justice Jack- 
son, 3 Others. 


meet the man power needs caused |The Supreme Court ruled today 


that bituminous coal) miners are 


killed can any of us afford to re-| 


hasten our day of complete vic-| 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 


entitled to portal-to-portal under- 
ground wages. 

_ Justice Murphy delivered the 
court's 5-to-4 decision. Justice 
| Jackson wrote a dissent in which 
Chief Justice Stone and Justices 
Roberts and Frankfurter con- 
| curred. 

The court on March 27, 1944, 
ruled that iron ore miners must be 
paid portal-to-portal wages—that 
is, pay for the time spent travel- 
ing from the mine opening to the 
actual working place and back 
again. 
| Today's decision was given on 
an appeal by the Jewell Ridge 
|Coal Corporation, employer of 900 


OKINAWA-BASED 
) S PLANES HIT 20 
“SHIPS OFF JAPAN 


| 
| 


Enemy Vessels Blasted 


_ Southern Ryukyus. 


GUAM, May 7 (AP). — Land- 
_ based American bombers from 
| Okinawa sank or damaged 20 en- 


|emy ships Saturday at the en- 
| trance to the Sea of Japan, the 
| Navy reported today. 

| While United States bombers 
‘harried shipping in the straits 
linking Japan and Korea, the Brit- 


} 


ish fleet shelled the southern Ryu- 


| Kyu islands, 800 miles to the south. 
One major British ship was dam- 
/aged but was able to resume oper- 


ations, 
| Adm. Chester W. Nimitz’s com- 
munique today made no mention 
| of ground action on Okinawa. 
| Yanks resumed a general offen- 
'Sive Saturday. 
| Search bombers of Fleet Air 
|Wing .One operating from Okina- 
wa, which have been foraging 
| ever deeper into Japan's vanish- 
|ing sea lanes, concentrated Satur- 
|day on the narrow Tsushima and 
Korea straits and nearby coastal 
waters. They sank two large oil- 
ers, a medium freighter, a small 
cargo ship and left three others 
sinking. Three more were left 
burning. Nine small freighters 
and a lugger were damaged. 
Japanese planes made new at- 
tacks on United States shipping 
around Okinawa Saturday and 
Sunday, damaging one light unit. 
Four attacking aircraft were shot 
down. Eighteen others were de- 
stroyed by British carrier planes 
‘supporting the naval bombard- 


'ment in the southern Ryukyus, 


TEXT OF GERMAN 
STATEMENT ON 
FINAL SURRENDER 


Continued From Page One, 


|} west and in the east, is to be ex- 
plained by this reason alone. 

We end this gravest hour of the 
|'German nation and its Reich, 

“This Gravest Hour.” 

| In this gravest hour of the .Ger- 
‘man nation and its Reich we bow 
in deep reverence before the dead 
of this war. 

Their sacrifices place the high- 
est obligations on us. Our’ sym- 
pathy goes first to our soldiers. 


‘It goes out above all to the wound- | 


,ed, the bereaved and to all on 
‘whom this struggle has inflicted 
blows, 

No one must be under any illu- 
‘sions about the severity of the 
terms to be imposed on the Ger- 


man people by our enemies. We 


must now face our fate squarely 
and unquestioningly. 


Nobody can be in any doubt that | 


the future will be difficult for each 
‘one of us and will exact sacrifices 
from us in every sphere. 

We must accept this burden and 
stand loyally by the obligations 
But we must 


Near Korea Straits —|| 


British Fleet Shells) 


‘CITIZENS ASKED TO STAY 


AVOID PLEASURE TRAVEL | 


| WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP). | 
| HE Office of War Informa- 
T tion said today: “The Gov- 
ernment needs and asks its 
citizens in this 178th week of 
| the war to: 


| 
“1. Plan now to spend Me- 
! 


morial day at home. Troop 
transfers, material shipments 
and the return of European | 
casualties make pleasure travel 

more unwarranted than ever. | 

“2. Report all above-ceiling | 
| prices to your OPA ration 
| board, Overcharges feed the 
| black markets and help cause 
inflation. . 

“3. Take a job in a lead mine 
or smelter. The present short- 
age of lead workers endangers 
military and civilian supplies 
of this critical material. 

“4, Return to sea, if you are 
an experienced seaman, for the 
big job ahead. Ships now being 
launched must be manned to 
carry increased Pacific ship- 
ments, returning wounded, and 
supplies to devastated coun- 
tries. 

5. Rent your, spare rooms to 
war workers and to families of 
service men. Register the ceil- 
| ing rent with OPA if you live | 
| in a rent-control area.” 


will be as sacred as the aim of 
our nation to belong to the Euro- 
pean family of nations as a mem- 
ber of which we want to mobilize 
all human moral and material 
forces in order to heal the dread- 
ful wounds which the war has 
caused, 

Then we may hope that the at- 
mosphere of hatred which today 
surrounds Germany all over the 
world will give place to spirit of 
reconciliation among the nations, 
without which the world cannot 
recover, 

May Hope for Freedom, 


Then we may hope that we 
will again receive the freedom 
without which no nation can lead 
a bearable and dignified existence. 
Let us devote the future of our 
nation to the meditation of the 
innermost and best forces of the 
German apirit, which has given 
the world lasting 
and values, 

To our pride in the heroic strug- 
gle of our nation let us link (sev 


tian western civilization to make 
to the honest work of peace a con- 
tribution which shall be worthy of 
the best traditions of our nation. 

May God not leave us in our 
efforts. May He bless our diffi- 
cult task. 

The announcer: “We will now 
observe three minutes of silence.” 


10 ARRESTED AT RESTAURANT, 


Ten men were arrested early 
yesterday at Sauter’s Grove, a res- 
taurant at 1937 Lemay Ferry road, 


St. Louis County, by deputy sher-| 
‘iffs who reported they found a_ 


poker game in progress in the 


restaurant and a dice game going 


on in an adjoining night club. 


game identified themselves as 
'Gustav Sauter, proprietor of the 
‘establishments; Joseph Rezabeck, 
41 years old, of the 100 block of 
'West Velma avenue, Lemay, and 
Louis Damen, 1500 block of North 
'Seventeenth street. 


| Participants in the dice game 


AT HOME MEMORIAL DAY, | 


; 
achievements 


eral words missing) of the Chris- | 


NIGHT CLUB FOR GAMBLING 


Three men arrested in the poker | 


|men in two mines in Southwest 

Virginia. The concern protested 
| against a decision by the Fourth 
United States Circuit Court that 
(such travel time is time worked 
for which pay is required under 
ithe Federal wage-hour law. 
| The. bituminous industry has 
_been operating on a_ portal-to- 
| portal pay basis under a 1943 war- 
'time agreement. 

Justice Murphy said the major- 
ity agreed with the Fourth Fed- 
eral Circuit Court that there was 
no substantial factual or legal dif- 
ference between the case involv- 
ing the bituminous coal miners 
and that involving the iron ore 
miners. 

“Factually,” Justice Murphy 
said, “underground travel between 
the portals and working faces” of 
Jewell's two mines “bears all the 
indicia of work.” 

“It is obvious,” he stated, “that 
the underground travel is both 
con d and required by peti- 
tioner (Jewell). Both the man-trip 
transportation and travel by foot 
occur solely on petitioner’s prop- 
ert? and occur only as and when 
required by petitioner. ... To con- 
clude that such subterraneous 
travel is not work is to ignore 
reality completely.” ; 

Justice Jackson’s dissent said 
the decision either invalidates or 
ignores terms of agreements bar- 
gained collectively between the 
parties “based on a half century 
of custom in the industry.” 

“We cannot shut our eyes to the 
consequent of this decision which 
is to impair for all organized 
labor the credit of collective bar- 
gaining, the only means left by 
which there could be a reliable 
settlement of marginal questions 
concerning hours of work or com- 
pensation,” Justice Jackson as- 
serted. 

“We have just held (in a re 
cently decided case) that the indi- 
vidual workman is deprived of 
power to settle such questions. 
Now we hold collective bargaining 
incompetent to do so. 

“It is hard to see how the long- 
range interests of labor itself are 
advanced by a holding that there 
is no mode by which it may bind 
itself to any specified future con- 
duct, bowéver fairly bargained. A 
genuinely collectively bargained 
agreement as to wages, hours or 
working conditions is not invali- 
dated by this (wage-hour) act and 
both employer and employe should 
be able to make and rely upon 
| them, and the courta in deciding 
‘such cases should honor them.” 


"YANKS IN DISPUTED TRIESTE 
ALONG WITH TITO’S TROOPS 


TRIESTE, May 7 (AP). -— The 
Stars and Stripes flew over trou- 
bled Trieste today along with the 
Union Jack of the New Zealand 
troops and the red, white and 
blue of Marshal Josip (Tito) 
Broz’s partisans as American 
doughboys of the Ninety-first Di- 
vision moved into this trouble spot 
which Tito’s men claim for Yugo- 
slavia. 

Partisan men and women in 
varied uniforms all bearing the 
Red Star of Tito were stationed 
in all of the villages throughout 
this territory and were still mov- 
ing in past the long convoys of 
American troops taking up their 
positions in roughly the same area. 

Many villages which formerly 
/had Italian names already bear 
new Yugoslav names with the old 
communal sign painted out, The 
tense situation in the old city, 
ance part of the Austro-Hungarian 
/empire and part of Italy since 
ithe World War, was shown Sat- 
/urday in a shooting between parti- 
sans and civilians in which 10 
civilians and one New Zealand gol- 
dier were reported killed. 


| 


A. Asche of Omaha, Neb., rescued | 
anything of value to him—it’s just) ou no-strike pledge: to national| He also took occasion to say we have undertaken. 


this group of political prisoners) tions. of the Germans was to get 
at a spacious resort hotel at the) the world to assume that I was 
mountain village of Lago di Braise! dead,” Schuschnige said. With him 
in the Dolomite Alps 15 miles west; were his wife whom he married 
of the Austrian frontier, Associat-| jn prison and_ their 4-year-old 
ed Press Correspondent Sid Feder; daugnter. Other prisoners said 
reported from Italy. They round-! Mrs Schuschnigg was “a camp 
ed up a garrison of 150 German) angel” at Dachau. 
soldiers guarding the captives. “No attempts at political coer- 
Some, lixe the Rev. Mr..Niemoel-| cion were made against me,” 
ler, had been shuttled among Ger-| Schuschnigg said, recalling his 
Mmany'’s worst prisons for eight| seizure four weeks after his his- 
years. toric meeting with Hitler at 
All the captives were in surpris- | Berchtesgaden. He said he had 
ingly good condition although | written a book on Austrian poli- 
Blum — still vivacious — had lum- | tics during his incarceration. 
bago and bronchitis. “Il haven't changed my opinions 
None of the men who knew Hit- | in- any wav,” he said. “I want a 
ler believed the story of his death. | united, independent and demo- 
“If Hitler would tell me himself! cratic Austria without pressure, I 
that he was dying,” Schacht said / have no political ambitions.” 
bluntly, “I wouldn’t believe it. Schacht said he had no idea 
With that man, everything is con- | why the Gestapo broke into his 
ceivable.” ’ bedroom last July 23 and arrested 
_  Schuschnigg’s Story, him. He was held in. strictest 
White-haired Schuschnigg was solitary confinement for nine 
arrested March 12, 1938, after re- | months, part of the time in a cave 
fusing to agree to Hitler's absorp-| beneath Gestapo headquarters in 
tion of Austria. Prince Alberstrasse in Berlin. 
He told of being forbidden to Schacht said 500 persons were 


a matter of running him down 
and eliminating him.” 

From this field Allied planes 
can attack the Japanese from the 
tip of British north Borneo and 
Brunei Bay down the Bandjoer- 
masin on the southeast coast, and 
Sarawak on the western coast. 


U. S, NEGOTIATING WITH ITALY 
ON SALE OF JEEPS, TRUCKS 


ee 


ROME; May 7 (AP).—Negotia- 
tions are reported underway here 
for the sale to the Italian govern- 
ment of a large number of jeeps, 
trucks, bulldozers and other equip- 
ment used by American forces in 
the Italian campaign. 

The United States Army and 
Navy Liquidation Board is under- 
stood to have prepared a survey 
of the material which could be 
| sold to Italy and is now working 
|on the prices. The group has 
been in Italy several weeks, 

The Italian government is re- 
|ported planning to resell the equip- 


talk with anyone except his wife 
for seven years. He was not even 
allowed to hear his own name. | 


on hitler’s life three days before’ use it for 


killed as a result of the attempt; ment to private firms and also 
state-sponsored recon- 


his arrest, i |struction projects, 


that the jobs of Postmaste: and 
National Committee Chairman 
should not be held by one man, 
since the patronage concerns of 
the latter post necessarily  in- 
fringe on the nonpartisan execu- 
tion of the former. 


| unity for the realization of last- | 
.ing peace and security for our re- 
‘turning servicemen, our whole 
|people, and the peoples of the 
_United Nations and the world; to 
'our determination to go forward.” 

Signers of the proclamation 
were William Sentner, president; 
Ray Mertens,’ vice - president; 
James W. Click, recording secre- 
tary; Louis Wagner, financial sec- 
retary, all of St. Louis, and exec- 
utive board members Robert B. 
Logsden, Otto Maschoff, Clarence 
‘Bingeman and Fiank Lenhardt, 
all of St. Louis; Wilbert Allison, 
Newton, Ia.; Eldon Parr, Mount 
Carmel, Ill., and Charles Wright, 
Evansville, Ind, 


BARS LOOSE CIGARETTE SALES 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 

OPA today barred the retail] sale 
of loose cigarettes, putting distri- 
bution on a full-package-or-nothing 
basis. 
Some retailers have been offer- 
ing individual cigarettes, usually|a hole in the side of the coach a 
at 1 cent each, which the OPA|few seats ahead of White. 
called an “unnecessarily high”’|;teen windows were smashed by 
price, ; the boulder, 


effect his maiden speech in the 
Senate, he expressed ‘he hope that 
he would not be tedious. Hanne- 
gan returned to the capital from 
St. Louis today, but did not avail 
himself of the opportunity of 
rushing to Capitol Hill to hear 
Donnell’s oratory. 


STONE HITS TRAIN, KILLS MA 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS, Colo., 
May 7 (AP).—A sailor, Fireman 
FEF. White of Tontitown, Ark., was 
killed yesterday by a stone tum- 
bling off a canyon wall and crash- 
ing through the window of a west- 
bound passenger train. Six other 
passengers suffered minor injuries. 

A second and larger boulder tore 


As Donnell started what was in| 


Thir- | 


not despair and fall into mute res- 
‘ignation. Once again we.must set 
ourselves to stride along the path 
‘through the dark future. These 
‘are the factors guaranteeing the 
best state: Unity, justice and 
liberty. 
‘Let Us Save Unity.’ 

' From the collapse of the past, 
jlet us preserve and save one 
'thing—unity, the ideas of the na- 
|tional community, which in the 
‘years of war have found their 
| highest expression in the spirit of 
‘comradeship at the front and 
feng age to help one another in 
‘all the distress which has inflicted 
| the homeland, 

Shall we retain this unity and 
‘not again split up under the 
‘stress... (Two or three words in- 
| distinct) can we get over the fu- 
ture hard times? We must make 
‘right the basis of our nation. In 
| our nation justice shall be the su- 
| preme law and the guiding prin- 
ciple. 
| We must also recognize law as 
the basis of all relations between 
the nations: We must recognize it 
and respect it from inner convic- 
tion, 

Respect for concluded treaties 


were booked as Oliver J. Fasnet, 
a helper living at the night club; 
Charles Henry Mager, 6800 block 
of Smiley road, Maryland Heights, 
and five Negro waiters, Fred Jchn- 
‘son of the 1800 block of O'Fallon 
_street, Jesse Morgan of the 2900 
block of Cass avenue, Willie Cobbs, 
(900 block of South Tenth street; 
'Charles Terry, 2800 block of Mont- 
'gomery street, and James Edward 
| Paige, 2700 block of Franklin ave- 
‘nue. They were required to post 
$1000 sheriff's bonds, 


— omer. ne + 


TRUMAN SPENDS DAY ON RIVER 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
President Truman took refuge 
from wartime cares yesterday ina 
Sunday cruise on the Potomac 
River, With Mrs. Truman, their 
daughter, Margaret and _ others, 
he spent most of the day aboard 
the presidential yacht Potomac. 

They left the Blair House at 
9:50 a. m., and returned at 4:45 p. 
m. They were accompanied by 
‘John W. Snyder, Federal Loan 


| Administrator, and Miss Reathel 


Odum, Mrs, Truman's secretary. 


OSMENA SAYS ALLIES CAN'T 
REST UNTIL JAPAN'S DEFEAT 


| WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
|President Sergio Osmena of the 
Philippine Commonwealth today 
termed the surrender of Germany 
a “decisive step” on the road to 
total victory but emphasized the 
United Nations must not rest un- 
til “Japan is likewise completely 
crushed.” : 

In a statement he said: 

“All the liberty-loving peoples 
of the world rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that totalitarian Germany 
has met defeat. Although far re- 
‘moved from European battle- 
fronts, we Filipinos have been 
fully aware that our enemies 
everywhere must be beaten if the 
principles for which we have been 
fighting are to survive. 

“Although the defeat of Ger- 
many is a decisive step in achieve- 
ment of total victory, the United 
Nations must not rest until Japan 
likewise is completely crushed. 
| Then, and only then, will the way 
‘be cleared for establishment of 
lasting peace and security in the 
‘' world.” 
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4 MILLION KILLED 
AT OSWIECIM, RED 


LUMMISSION SAYS 


‘Mass Experiments Con- 
ducted in Cancer, Ty- 


phus, 
Poisons’ at Nazi Camp. 


. 


LONDON, Mav 7 (AP). — The 


Moscow radio said today that more . 
than four million persons of vari-| 
ous European nationalities were. 
in the’ 
Oswiecim, concentration camp in 


killed by the Germans 


Poland. 
The broadcast quoted the Soviet 


Extraordinary State Commission | 


as describing the camp as “far 
surpassing all hitherto known Ger- 


man death-camps in its elaborate 
equipment, technical organization 
and mass-scale extermination of 
people.” 

“German professors and doctors 
conducted here mass experiments 
on perfectly healthy men, women 
and children,” the 
“They conducted experiments in 
sterilization of women, castration 
of men, experifnents on children, 
experiments in artificial infection 
of masses of people with cancer, 
typhus and malaria and they test- 
ed poisons on live people.” 

The official report, which 
termed the executions “the most 
horrible crime against the peoples 
of Europe,” was based on the 
questioning of persons wh) 
escaped from the camp and <1 
captured German documents. !‘tcd- 
ical experts and scientists from 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia participated. 

The report said the camp occu- 
pied a large territory around 
Oswiecim, 31 miles east of Kra- 
kow, embracing the small camps 
of Auschwitz, Birkenau, Mono- 
witze, Goleshau, Yavishowitz, 
Neidachs, Blekhammer and others. 

(Dr. Bela Fabian, president of 
the dissolved Hungarian Independ- 
ent Democrgtic party, who escaped 
from Osmiecim, told an Associat- 
ed Press correspondent last month 
that five million Jews had been 
put to death at the camp in 10 
months.) 


Himmler Ordered I°xtermination 
of Every Dachau Inmate. 
SIXTH ARMY GROUP HEAD- 
QUARTERS, May 7 (AP).—Ges- 
tapo Chief Heinrich Himmler or- 
dered evacuation of the notorious 
Dachau concentration camp on 
April 14 and the extermination of 
all of its inmates to prevent any 
witnesses to Nazi inhumanity 
falling into Allied hands, the 
Sixth Army Group said in an of- 

ficial statement last night. 

The commander at Dachau 
suggested to Himmler that the 
camps be turned over to the Al- 


lies, the announcement eaid it was, 


learned through documents seized 
by the United States Seventh 
Army. Himmler replied with an 
order prohibiting such a move and 
concluded, over his own signa- 
ture: 

“No prisoners shall be allowed 
to fall into the hands of the en- 
emy alive. Prisoners have be- 
haved barbarously to the civilian 
population at Buchenwald.” 

(The Buchenwald camp, one of 
the worst Nazi murder prisons, 


Malaria and 


report said. | 


€0.P. CONGRESSMAN ADMITS 
‘LEAK’ ON DEMOBILIZATION 


: 


Statement Before 


‘Andrews of New York Says He Prepared 


Closed Session, It 


| Was Similar to Army’s Plans. 
| 


| WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 


' Representative Andrews of New 
| York, ranking Republican on the 
House Military Comimttee, said 
today he was willing to accept re- 
sponsibility for disclosure of mili- 
tary information which drew War 
Department objections. 


prepared a statement for use on 
V-E day and discussed its con- 
tents with a reporter before going 
to Friday’s meeting at which 
Army officers disclosed demobili- 
zation plans. 

“It is my firm belief that every 
word in the statement of mine 
'was known” generally to the pub- 
lic. he added. “It is unfortunate 
that I made this statement before 
the War Department official state- 
| ment. I accept on my own respon- 
sibility the full blame for it.” 

Andrews explained to reporters 
later that the figures he gave to 
reporters were not based on in- 
formation he received at a com- 
| mittee meeting. Asked why he 
decided to accept the responsibil- 
ity, Andrews replied: 

“What difference does it make, 
anyhow? I can take it.” 

Andrews’ statement apparently 
cleared up ill feeling that had ex- 
isted in the committee’s rank 
since Friday. 

Chairman May (Dem.), Ken- 
'tucay, who earlier had told re- 
porters he would ask those re- 


Andrews told the House he had 


sponsible for the “leak” on infor- 
mation ty cease attending closed 
meetings, did not carry out his 
threat at today’s closed session. 

Members said Army officers at 
today’s session explained plans for 
the postwar reserve forces and a 
formal announcement of these 
plans would be made by the War 
Department. 

Among details of the demobiliza- 
tion plan the Army has not yet 
given the committee is the value 
of points under which 1,300,000 
men will be selected of the two 
million to be demobilized within a 
year after Germany falls. 

Committee members want to 
know the order in which these 
factors will be given considera- 
tion: Total length of service, 
length of foreign service, combat 
record and dependents. They also 
are seeking more information on 
future draft calls. 

The War Department told the 
committee last week of its plans 
to demobilize two million men and 
to retain 6,968,000 after Germany’s 
defeat. It followed this up Sat- 
urday night with an official an- 
nouncement it said had _ been 
forced by the coimmittee’s dis- 
closures. 

The announcement said 1,300,000 
of those to be mustered out would 
be released under the point sgs- 
‘tem, the others to be discharged 
|for various reasons. such a disabil- 
ity and age. 


TRUMAN HOLDS 
UP PROCLAMATION 
UNDER BIG 3 PLAN 


Continued From Page One. 


patch received in Washington at 
$:35 a. m., telling of the surrender 
of Germany’s armed forces. 

Before the White House state- 
ment was issued, arrangements 
were completed for Truman to go 
on the air when the victory proc- 
lamation is issued, 

Broadcasting equipment was 
readied for use in the White 
House diplomatic room, scene of 


many presidential radio addresses. 

The President apparently had 
lunch at his desk. It was brought 
to the White House by messenger. 
This was a departure from custom 
for Truman, who has been taking 
a brisk walk to his temporary 
residence at Blair House for his 
midday meal. 

Truman was conferring with 


aids in the executive offices as 


|/news was flashed from Reims of 
‘the 


unconditional surrender of 
German arms. 


Reporters surged into the White 


House in anticipation of an ex- 
pected V-E announcement. 
Director Elmer Davis of the Of- 
fice of War Information was 
among those at the White House. 
He told reporters: “When there 
is any official announcement it 
wili come from in there” (indicat- 
ing the President’s office). 
Subsequently Truman conferred 
at length with acting Secretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew and Assist- 
ant Secretary of State William L. 
Clayton, | 
On Capitol Hill radio receiving 
equipment was set up in the 
House so that the members could 
hear the expected V-E declaration. 
House Democratic Leader Mc- 


Cormack received unanimous con- 


was liberated by the Americans |S¢nt for the Speaker to declare 
the week before the Himmler or- the House in recess at any time, 


der was written.) 

The commander’s name was not 
given in the statement, but he 
may have been Edward Waiter, 
who committed suicide at Itter 
Castle a week ago today after 
having gone there from Dachau. 


YUGOSLAV REGENT DEMANDS 
TRIESTE FOR HIS COUNTRY 


Br the Associated Press. 

Regent Ante Mandic of Yugo- 
sliavia declared in a speech broad- 
cast yesterday that Trieste was 
“the outlet of Central Europe to 
th. Adriatic” and must remain 
in Yugoslav hands if his country- 
men were to be “masters in their 
own house.” 

Mandic, one of thhee Yugoslav 
regents, asserted that “this is why 
today undisguised and disguised 
Fascists are so much at pains to 
keep this gate open so _ that 
through it they might be able to 
blast our young freedom with 
their venomous‘breath.” The ad- 
dress was reported by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

Trieste became a part of Italy 
after the First World War and 
has been a _ subject of dispute 
with the Yugoslavs since. Last 
week the Yugoslavs charged Brit- 
ish Eighth Army troops had oc- 
cupied Trieste without their con- 
sent after Mrshal Tito’s forces had 
liberated it. 


to hear the proclamation. 
| McCormack told the members 
that after the President’s message 


\is heard the House will resume its 


work. 


“It is my feeling, and I hope the 
House agrees, that we should con- 
tinue with the business at hand 
and set a good example for the 
rest of the country,” McCormack 
declared. 

“I agree fully with the gentle- 
man,” Minority Leader Martin of 
Massachusetts responded. 

Generally, Washington took the 
news from Reims in stride, indi- 
cating that it was prepared to 
heed for the most part Truman’s 
recommendation that the end of 
the struggle in Europe be made 
the occasion for dedication to the 
difficult task of disposing of 
Japan. 

In Government buildings, there 
were brief time-outs for subdued 
exchanges of gratification, but in 
the main there was a “business as 
usual” atmosphere. 

A few spectators gathered to 
press against the White House 
iron fence but on adjacent Penn- 
sylvania avenue, traffic moved at 
normal pace. 

Official cars came and went 
through the iron gates of the 
Executive Mansion with the same 
routine of any other day. 


NO PILSEN BEER FOR YANKS: 
PLANT ACCIDENTALLY BOMBED 
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UNITED STATES THIRD 
ARMY, May 7. — Troops of the 
new Sixteenth Armored Division 
under Brig. Gen. John L. Pierce 
.of Brownsville, Tex., entered Pil- 
sen Sunday and still were receiv- 
ing cheers from the Czechs at mid- 
afternoon today. 

There was none of the famous 
Pilsen beer for the occasion be- 
cause a bomb which was aimed 
at the sprawling Skoda armament 
works 10 days ago hit the brewery 
instead. The Skoda works was 
damaged in the attack. The great 
plant employed 30,000 workers un- 
til January, when German trans- 
| port was paralyzed by bombings 
and raw materials could no longer 
be moved to the plant. Pilseners 
estimated Skoda damage at 40 
per cent. 


Man, 82, Injured by Auto. 

Albert Grogham, 82 years old, 
was inaserious condition today at 
City Hospital with compound leg 
fractures suffered Saturday night 
when struck by an automobile in 
the 400 block of North Vandeven- 
ter avenue. Herman Ernst, 7200 
Winchester drive, Normandy, said 
Grogham stepped into the path of 
his machine. Grogham lives at 


3918 Westminster place, 


TOMORROW TO BE 
V-E DAY, AGREED 
ON BY BIG THREE 


Continued From Page One, 


ae ce nee eee 


tomorrow, Tuesday, at 9 p. m,. (2 
p. m., St. Louis time). 

“Parliament will meet at the 
usual time tomorrow.” 

The British Press Association 
attributed “the surprising delay 
in announcing V-E day, in spite 
rof the complete capitulation by 
the Germans,” to the importance 


“attached to synchronizing the 
news in London, Washington and 
Moscow.” 

Capitals in Communication. 


There were telephone calls all 
day between London, Washington 
and Moscow. Press Association 
said there apparently were differ- 
ing views on when the public 
should be informed, “but finally 
tomorrow was decided upon.” 


Edward R. Murrow, Columbia 
Broadcasting System correspond- 


ent in London, said President 
Truman and Prime Minister 
Churchill were prepared to broad- 
cast the official news at noon, 
but that the announcement was 
delayed because Premier Stalin 
was not ready. 

The Canadian Press. reported 
from Ottawa that it was believed 
the unscheduled German an- 
nouncement from Flensburg had 
upset the arrangements, 


Canada proclaimed tomorrow a 
holiday and next Sunday a day of 
thanksgiving. 

The British Press Association 
said Gen, Eisenhower and Field 
Marshals Montgomery and Alex- 
ander were expected to speak to- 
morrow after the addresses by 
Churchill and King George. 


Lord Mayor Speaks. 


The Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
Frank Alexander, told a cheering 
crowd: 


“We have had the announce- 
ment of the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Europe through the papers 
and we feel that this is, indeed, a 
joyous moment.” 


Speaking from the balcony of 
the Mansion House, his official 
residence in the old City of Lon- 
don, he added: 


“But even though the war in 
Europe is brought to an end, 
there is still a hard task for us 
to accomplish. It is important to 
us that patience and endurance 
should oarry us through the com- 
ing years as they have fortified us 
in the past.” 


The crowds dispersed quickly 
after he finished. Workmen cov- 
ered the decorations on the bal- 
cony with tarpaulins. 


Meanwhile, London went wild at 
the news of Germany’s capitula- 
tion. 

Joy was tempered only by the 
realization that the war against 
Japan remains to be resolved, 
with many casualties still ahead. 

Crowds jammed Piccadilly Cir- 
cus. Smiling throngs poured out 
of subways and lined the streets. 

Foi the first time since the war 
began, factory signals sounded 
their whistles this morning to 
mark the start of the working 
day. The whistles previously had 
been barred to prevent confusion 
with air raid warnings. 

A five-day old transport strike 
that tied up bus routes in north 
and south London ended today as 
a dispute over working hours was 
submitted to arbitration. 


FRANCO'S ‘BILL OF RIGHTS’ 
LIMITS FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


MADRID, May 7 (AP).—The 
people of Spain were handed a 
“bill of rights” yesterday by Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco, but 
Madrid lawyers said there was 
little in it that was not already 
provided by law. It will not be 
effective until approved by the 
Spanish Cortes (Parliament). 

Lawyers said apparently the 
only new provision was an article 
stating that “all Spaniards have 
the right to work and the duty of 
engaging in some socially useful 
activity.” 

Among other things, the _ bill 
provides freedom of speech, as 
long as Spaniards do not criticise 
the “fundamental principles” - of 
the Falangist state, and freedom 
of religious belief, but barring all 
religious ceremonies except Cath- 
olic, 


British Empire and Commonwealth 


APPEAL MADE 
10 BUY BONDS 


Quota. 


An appeal for residents of the 
St. Louis area to purchase the 
greatest quantity of war bonds 
possible was made today by J. F. 
Tegeler, metropolitan chairman of 
the Seventh War Loan drive, fol- 
lowing the news of victory’ in 
Europe. 

“The war in Europe is over, but 
Japan, the first nation ever to at- 
tack America, remains to be de- 


feated,” Tegeler said. “Thus there | Nazi economic mismanagement. ‘ | 


can be no letup in the Seventh 
War Loan campaign. We can’t 
give the Japs hope by failure to 
reach our goal in E bond sales. 
“Our boys have beaten the Ger- 
mans.to a pulp. Their country 
is a desolate ruin and will never 
again have the means to start 
wars of world conquest. But over 


that richly deserves the same fate 
as the arrogant Germans. 

Japs Need Same Lesson, 

“Remember, the Japs_ started 
this thing back in 1931 when they 
took Manchuria away from the 
Chinese. The Japs killed more 
than 3000 Americans at Pear! 
Harbor without warning, while 
their treacherous diplomats in 
Washington were mouthing about 
peace. 

“Remember, it was the Japs who 
beheaded our aviators, marched 
our heroes of Bataan over the 
Philippine countryside without 
food or water, who bayonetted the 
stragglers and the _ sick, who 
starved and mistreated our pris- 
‘oners, military and civilian alike. 
| “We should make _ available 
every dime we have, or every dime 
beyond our necessities for the next 
year, if needed, to teach the Jap- 
anese the same kind of a lesson 
the Germans have so well been 
taught. That means the Seventh 
War Loan, and particularly the E 
bond quota, should be oversub- 
scribed long before the end of this 
drive. Let’s get the job done.” 

$156,772,436 Quota for Area. 

A quota of $156,772,436 has been 
set for the St. Louis area, of which 
$41,557,491 is Series E bonds. The 
drive will formally start next 
Monday, with a luncheon in the 
Gold Room of Hotel Jefferson 
under sponsorship of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Yesterday, during the closing 
performance of the Troop Carrier 
Command demonstration at Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Field, about $50,000 
in bonds were sold. A huge audi- 
ence viewed the show, jamming 
the apron between the hangars 
and the fence bordering the field. 
Automobiles were parked on roads 
more than a mile from the field. 
Many persons watched the show 
from high points of ground sur- 
rounding the airport. 


JAPS BREAK THROUGH IN CHINA 
TOWARD AMERICAN AIR BASE 


CHUNGKING, May 7 (AP). — 
Chinese troops, with air support, 
have destroyed part of a Japanese 
force driving toward the United 
States Fourteenth Air Force base 
at Chihkiang in western Hunan, 
the Chinese high command an- 
nounced last night, but reported 
the Japanese had' made a break- 
through toward the American base. 
“Southeast of Ankiang,”’ which is 
on the main highway only 35 miles 
east of the coveted air base. 


The entire left wing of the en- 
emy force was “totally shattered” 
Saturday afternoon by four Chi- 
nese columns which struck the in- 
vaders on a front extending 20 
miles from Wawutang, 56 miles 
southeast of Chihkiang, the high 
command said, The Japanese were 
sent retreating eastward for about 
10 miles. Enemy casualties includ- 
ed a whole regiment, the an- 
nouncement said. 

The high command also declared 
that Chinese troops fighting in 
south Honan killed more than 1500 
Japanese in a battle west of 
Hsihsiakow, 


10 DEFEAT JAPS 


‘Let’s Get the Job Done,’ 
Chairman Tegeler Says 
—Urges Speed to Reach 


ALLIES FACE Bl 
JOB IN RESTORING 


‘Hitler’s System Based on ish _ representatives. 
Loot and Robbery— 


Need Now Is for Con- deliver the invocation, and brief 


sumer Goods. 


By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 
(Former Chief of The Associated 
Press Bureau in Berlin.) 


The United Nations face a whale 
of a job to put German economy 
‘back on a somewhat workable 
| footing. The German people them- 
‘selves probably will be appalled 
/when they learn the full facts of 


Adolf Hitler set aside all ap- 
| proved economic principles’ by 
| decreeing that the German Reichs- 
‘mark was backed solely by the 
‘labor of German hands. In reality, 
it was backed by loot and rob- 


| bery—first of the Jews, then suc- 


‘cumulated wealth of countries 
which came under German “pro- 
'tection,” and finally, the posses- 
sions, both private and public, of 
occupied countries. 

To put German economy on a 
sound basis will be one of the first 
tasks of the United Nations, 

Consumers’ goods will be a cry- 
ing. need in defeated Germany. I 
doubt whether any other country 
of the world that prided itself on 
ithe processing of materials from 
the raw to the finished state has 
ever so completely depleted its 
warehouses, its shop windows, its 
store shelves, as hes Hitler’s Ger- 
many. 

Going to a department store, or 
a clothing firm, or a toy-shop, or 
even a drinking emporium—it is 
always the same picture of empty 
shelves. Even when we last 
Americans left Germany in May, 
1941, the simplest commodities 
were wanting—thread, toothpaste, 
| wrapping paper, soap, shoestrings, 
'men’s suspenders, buttons, floor 
wax, leather goods of every kind, 
laxatives and other medicaments, 
electric light bulbs. 

The plight of stores dealing in 
food was even worse. 


It is true that the Nazis saw to 
it that, before their own popula- 
tlons starved, Europe was stripped 
of everything in the way of food 
that could be carried off to the 
Reich, But even at that, the Ger- 
man people, too, went to bed hun- 
gry. Richety, puny children were 
ushered into the world. Master 
race production continued only in 
the Nazi hierarchy. 

Another terrific economic task 
awaiting the United Nations is 
that of unscrambling the omelette 
which the Nazis have prepared 
by their ousting of rightful own- 
érs, both at home and abroad, of 
businesses, manufacturing plants, 
and institutions. Just how to trace 
the real owners, where to find 
their heirs if they have mean- 


while been shot or have died, how 
to separate into their component 


'parts undertakings welded into a 


seemingly indissoluble whole by 
the Nazis from a number of di- 
versified plants all this will 
prove a Herculean task. 


TRUMAN PRAISES SERGEANT 
PERSONALLY FOR GALLANTRY 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
Set. James P. Connor of Wilming- 
ton, Del., received the personal 
congratulations of President Tru- 
man today for the invasion day 
gallantry which won him the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

The Sergeant was accompanied 
to the White House by Delaware's 
two Senators, Tunnell, a Demo- 
crat, and Buck, a Republican, and 
by the State’s House member, 
Trayner, Democrat. Connor said 
Truman grinned at him and said, 
“Great work. You deserved it 
very much. You make a good 
citizen.” 

Connor received the medal for 
leading a group of American sol- 
diers which knocked out a Ger- 
man force at Cape Cavalier, 


France, on D day. 


REG ECONOMY 


City Waits for Official 
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| 

‘mann and Chairman Peter S. 
|Miravalle announced this after- 
noon. 

The program previously pre- 
| pared for the service at Soldiers’ 
|Memorial calls for participation 
of Catholic, Protestant anc Jew- 
The Mayor 
will preside. 


Msgr. John P. Cody, chancellor 
'of the St, Louis archdiocese, will 


/messages will be presented by 
| Msgr. Mark K. Carroll, pastor of 
St. Margaret’s Catholic Church; 
Prof. Richard Caemmerer, of Con- 
cordia Seminary; the Rev. Russell 
'Brown, pastor of the St. Paul 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Rabbi Julius Gordon, 
spiritual leader of Shaare Emeth 
Temple, and the Rev. J. Francis 
Sant, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Church Federation of St. 
‘Louis. The Rev. Theodore W. 
‘Schroeder, pastor of the Mount 
Calvary Lutheran Church of Brent- 
wood, will deliver the benediction. 

Music will be provided by a 


‘choir composed _ principally of 


Vashon High School students di- | 


} 


rected by C. Spencer Tocus. 

|’ Churches generally will be open 
through the day, and many have 
arranged special services. Catho- 
lic churches and institutions will 
|}expose the Blessed Sacrament. 

| Christ Church Cathedral, Thir- 


in the Pacific is another nation |cessively of the churches, the ac- | teenth and Locust streets, will ob- 


serve a program of services at 
|12:15, 5:15 and 8 p. m., following 
‘the official proclamations. 
form of service to be used is one 
|prepared by the Federal Council, 
‘Churches of Christ in America, 
and opens with the long-meter 
\doxology and the hymn of Isaac 
|Watts, “O God, Our Help in Ages 
|Past.” Other parts of the service 
\are Prayer of Thanksgiving, Lit- 
‘any of Dedigation, Prayer of Peni- 
'tence and Litany of Intercession, 
with the singing of “America” and 
“Rise Up, O World,” to the air of 
“Finlandia.” 

Temple Israel, Kingshighwav 
and Washington boulevards, which 
had planned a service for tonight, 
changed the time to 8 p. m, to- 
morrow. 

Policy for Store Closings. 

Retail stores are expected to fol- 
low the program adopted by the 
Associated Retailers, which calls 
for their closing for the day if 
the official announcement is re- 
ceived before 9 a. m.; closing for 
the afternoon if the news comes 
between 9 and noon; and closing 
in the afternoon if the proclama- 
tion comes then, possibly to be 
followed by closing through 
Wednesday: the last detail has not 
been definitely announced, 

Saloons, by the action of their 
proprietors and of the Bartenders’ 
Union, will close for the day on 
receipt of the official announce- 
ment. 

Motion picture theaters, by pres- 
ent plans, will remain open for 
day and evening shows. 

War Plants to Work. 

War plants uniformly plan to 

continue work through the day, 


Yanks Unexcited by Victory, 


Are Tired, Want to Come Home 


By HAL BOYLE 

WITH AMERICAN TROOPS 
IN GERMANY, May 3 (Delayed) 
(AP).—The victory over Germany 
finds the average American sol- 
dier curiously unexcited. + 

There is little exuberance, little 
enthusiasm and almost none of 
the whoop-it-up spirit with which 
hundreds of thousands of men 
looked forward to this event a 
year ago. 

It has been a long and bloody 
trail-ethis 800-mile march from 
the beaches of Normandy in less 
than 11 months. It has drained 
much from the men who made it 
—much from their bodies and 
much from their spirit. They are 


physically and emotionally tired. 
| The destruction of the German 
‘armies came more slowly in this 
| war than in 1918 when the armi- 
\stice burst with climactic sudden- 
, ness, stunning the world with joy. 
This time there has been a series 
of capitulations and surrenders, 
For most units there was a 
gradual cessation of combat as 
German lines melted into nothing 
before them or dissolved in chaos. 
That has prevented any mass 
feeling of exhilaration such as 
swept through the American Army 
and nation at the close of the last 
war, 
‘~It also has given many soldiers 
days or weeks in which to think 
—to ponder over problems that 
victory in the West brings. And 
pre-eminently they are talking 
over one thing: : 
“Will I be sent to the Pacific?” 
They have written the European 


war off the books in the Army 
ranks and the chief topic is what 
outfits will be sent around the 
world to finish cleaning up the 
Japs. You can drop into any 
front line mess for chow now and 
you'll hear comparatively little talk 
of Germany, the Russians, or the 
decline and fall of Adolf Hitler. 
The interest centers almost com- 
pletely on which outfits will pack 
up and leave for the Far East, 
which will stay put and occupy 
Germany, and which lucky. ones 
will hit the happy road that leads 
to home, 

It is only truthful to report that 
a very small percentage of these 
veteran troops have any desire to 
go and fight Japanese. There is 
a great and spreading nostalgia 
for home and peace among the 
battle-weary soldiers who have 
walked and fought painful miles 
from Cherbourg to the Elbe. 

But they’ll go to Asia if they 
are called. They are afraid chiefly 
of diseases—elephantitis and bone- 
break fever and Pacific malaria— 
rather than meeting a new 
enemy, because they feel sure the 
Japs are no tougher fighters than 
the trained German §S. 5S, troops 
they have already beaten. 

As one veteran of North Africa, 
Sicily, France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and Germany said with a 
wry grin: 

“Sure I'll go to the Pacific. I'll 
go anywhere my old Uncle needs 
me, if he needs me that bad. But 
they'll have to cut out all that 
saluting.. You can’t salute when 
you're in a strait-jacket,” 


but will make special announce- 
ments to their employes, and some 
will hold brief gatherings of per- 
sonnel. 

At the St. Louis Ordnance (small 
arms ammunition) Plant, largest 
of local war production establish- 
ments, it was announced that all 
employes are expected to report 
for duty tomorrow. Brief cere- 
monies will be conducted at the 
plant, at a time to be fixed later. 
Maj, James Hudgens, commanding 
officer, said that today’s news, 
which reached all departments 
within a short time, had caused 
no stoppage. 

Emerson Electric Manufacturing 
Co., producing bomber turrets, 
planned a short program on the 
public address system, and asked 
its workers to report and to re- 
main at their machines. 

Workers to Decide. 


A 15-minute period will be given 
to a memorial and thanksgiving 
observance at the St. Louis Car 
Co. plant, President Edwin B. 
Meissner said. The workers will 
be asked to decide on the question 
of remaining at their places; the 
management hopes they will vote 
to do so. 

Arthur G. Drefs, president of 
MecQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co., 
said the plant would fulfil the re- 
quest of the Army and Navy “not 
to let down for a minute.” 

American Steel Foundries — 
Granite City will endeavor to cor- 
tinue production without interrup- 
tion, A. B. Walsher, works man- 
ager, said. He prepared an an- 
nouncement to employes, saying 
“The war is not over. We still 
have to defeat Japan.” 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation offi- 
cers will broadcast the official 
proclamation over the plant’s pub- 
lic address system, followed by an 
appeal to the workers to remain on 
the job. News bulletins of impor- 
tant events will be broadcast to 
employes through the day. 

At the Laister-Kauffmann plant, 
5660 Oakland avenue, making the 
CG-10 Trojan Horse glider, ar- 
rangements were made to repeat 
the official announcemnt by loud- 
speaker, with the reminder: “We 
have a production schedule to 
meet, and we're only halfway 
through the war.” 

Late-shift employes of Busch- 
Sulzer-Diesel Co., calling the plant 
yesterday, were instructed to come 
to work and informed that work 
would go on as usual after the 
presidential proclamation. A loud- 
speaker will be used in conveying 
the announcement to the workers. 

Prayer Service at Amertorp. 

At the Amertorp Plant, making 
torpedoes for the Navy, Lt. Comdr. 
R. H. Robinson, commanding of- 
ficer, said a five-minute period of 
prayer and thanksgiving would be 


held, “to rededicate our efforts to, 


winning the war aganist Japan. 
|V-E day does not reduce the need 
for our product, naval torpedoes, 
in the Pacific,” he said. 

A message from Adm. Ernest J. 
King, commander in chief of the 
United States Flett and chief of 
naval operations, will be posted 
at the plant. It expresse’ pride 
in the European victory, but says: 
“This is a total, global war, and 
we are but halfway.” 

Employes of Granite City Steel 
Co., through a union joint shop 


committee, requested that all 
‘branches of work continue with- 


The | 


out interruption, 
that effect will be posted. 
Oil Stations to Stay Open. 


By decision of the proprietors | 


and the employes, filling and serv- 
ice stations in the city and St. 
Louis County will remain open. 


The news received this morn- | 


ing spread rapidly, and. was al- 
‘most the sole topic of conversa- 


l tion in downtown places and on) 
| Governors on Mutual 
A downtown cigar store sales- | 


| street cars and busses, 


man said his customers were slow | 


to believe the news, but that in- 
tense interest was shown. 

At Seventh and Olive, two sol- 
diers, a motor mechanic from a 
Texas field and a South Pacific 
veteran liivng in Indiana, swapped 
'such remarks as, “Two down, one 
ito go,” and, “We still have the 
Japs to lick.” “That’s right,” said 
‘a listening policeman, “Only half 
done now.” 


“Afmost Too Good to Be True.” 


an at Broadway and Olive. ‘Al- 
most too good to be true. My 
|brother’s in Germany and my hus- 
‘band in the Pacific.” 

| In falling on a Monday morn- 
‘ing, the day of surrender news 
‘followed the pattern of Armistice 
day, Nov. 11, 1918. However, the 
‘news in that case came before 
‘daylight, and most persons were 
| awakened by the festive blowing 
of whistles. The 1918 Armistice 
day was bright and clear, a day 
,to encourage the holiday spirit. 
Phone Lines “Very Busy.” 
All telephone exchanges in the 
‘metropolitan area experienced “a 
very busy” morning, 
new radio bulletin bringing an 


erators were called in, and the 
system prepared for a maximum 
load of calls in anticipation of the 
presidential announcement. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change closed at 1 p. m., 15 min- 
utes earlier than the usual time, 
in conformity with like action by 
the Chicago Board of Trade.. 

Courts remained open, except 
that United States District Judge 
George H. Moore recessed his 
court at 11 o'clock, 

Washington University students 
did a snake dance across the 
campus and through buildings, in 
which both boys and girls took 
part. A service of thanksgiving 
was held at 11 a. m., 
Memorial Chapel, conducted by 
the Rev. George Tittman, assist- 
ant rector of St. Michael and St. 
George’s Church, Classes were in- 
formal, 

The first 
Washington avenue 


demonstration 
occurred 


enth street began 
sidewalk with eonfetti. 
Celebration at Navy and Coast 


because of the continuing war in 
the Pacific. Chaplains arranged 
thanksgiving services at the Naval 
Air Stations and the Naval Train- 
ing School. Class work continued 
as usual, but civilians in naval 
establishments who could 
spared were given a holiday. 


Codst Guardsmen and Spars pro- 


office, by ringing the bell of the 
recently decommissioned river cut- 
ter Willow, but work continued as 
usual, and liberty for enlisted per- 
sonnel was canceled, 

The news at the U. S. O. Lounge 
found about 40 uniformed men 
and women standing at the lunch 


bar, reading or writing letters. As 
the announcement came, 
gathered about the radio. 
Youth in Khaki Didn’t Know. 
A khaki-clad youth in a long 
column of soldiers just arriving at 
Union Station, en route to Kan- 
sas, raised his eyebrows when 


Europe had ended. “Me?” he an- 
swered. “I’m never told nothing.” 
Another whistled, then comment- 
ed, “So it’s over. Well, that’s 
it’s all over.” , 

A cashier 
Restaurant at the station hadn't 
heard the news at 9:45. Then she 
said: “It doesn’t seem _ possible. 
Everybody’s been saying it would 
end any day now for so long, 


coffee and ate sandwiches. 
don’t think they know about 
yet,” the cashier said. 


it 


A redeap: “I’m sure glad it’s 
to take care of Japan. Then when 
that’s over, too, we got to put 
our heads together and think real 
hard and figure out just what 
causes these horrible wars, 80 
they don’t happen again.” 

A Texas woman, on her way to 
visit her Navy son in New York 
City: “All I wish now is that we 


leased from service in Europe to 
the San _ Francisco 
Maybe that way, with a few fight- 


wars over with once and for all.” 


“No Cause to Get Excited.” 
A technical sergeant, waiting for 


way: “I don’t see no cause to get 
excited. There are gonna be a lot 


whether it’s over or not. 


and slip a knife in him. Those fool 
Germans don't know when they're 
licked.” 

Red Cross Activities Continue. 


Red 
quarters of St. Louis Chapter, and 


without: interruption. Dr. Borden 
S. Veeder, chairman of the chap- 
ter, said: 

“The anticipated transfer of 
American troops from Europe to 
the opposite side of the globe will 
lay additional burdens on the per- 
sonal of the Red Cross. 
sa time, 
must be done to 
Cross services for the thousands 
of our men who will remain in 
Europe after the fighting 
ended. 

“Our task will be magnified in 
providing recreation, club, hospi- 


prisoner-of-war services 
relief for the desti- 
of newly liberated 


erated 
and civilian 
tute people 
countries. 
“Our returned veterans will still 


they | 


STATE-FEDERAL 


Word to Celebrate 


and notices to. 


‘GU-OPERATION BID 
MADE BY TRUMAN 


President Offers Aid to 


Problems — ‘Latch- 
string’ Out. 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
President Truman today invited 
the governors of all the states and 
territories to join with him in 
working out Federal and state 
problems through mutual co-op- 


' eration. 


“Wonderful,” said a young wom- 


| “helpful 


sire 


with each | 


additional spurt of calls. Extra op- | 


In a letter addressed to the gov- 
ernors by Edward McKim, his 
chief administrative assistant, the 
President said he wanted to be 
in any way possible 
whenever business brings you to 
Washington.” 

Following is the text of the let- 
ter McKim sent at the direction 
of the President: 

“By the direction of the Presi- 
dent I am writing to you and to 
each of the other Governers to 
ask for your co-operation and to 
assure you of the President's de- 
to be helpful whenever he 
can in .neeting the many and 
— problems which are with us 
all. 

“The President is deepl* sensi- 
ble of the responsibilities, to the 
discharge of which he has been 
called so suddenly by the passing 
of his lamented predecessor. He 
recognizes that the Governors are 
an integral part of our national 
system. - Many.of the problems 
Which he faces have ramifications 
some of them in one way, others 
in another—in most of the States 
of the Union. 

“It is his thought, 
that he and the 
work in mutual 


therefore, 
Governors can 
co-operation to 


the great benefit of State and 


Federal Government. If, as we 
gO along to complete the unfin- 
ished work you are confronted 
with a problem which the Presi- 


dent can help you solve, do not 


in Graham | 


on | 
at | 
10:15 a. m., when employes of the) 
Stix, Baer & Fuller store at Sev-' 
showering the) ©? 
| with 


hesitate to ask me for an oppor- 
tunity for you to discuss it with 
him. , You will find that his latch- 
string always will be out. I per- 
sonally shall be giled to arrange 
for you to see him. 

“I shall consider it a duty also 
to co-operate in arranging ap- 
pointments for you to see appro- 
priate officials in any of the gov- 
ernmental agencies in Washington 
whom you may have busi- 


| ness. 


Guard establishments was subdued | 


| 


; 


“The capital city, as you know, 
has greatly expanded in popula- 
tion during the war years, with a 
consequent strain on all facilities 
and services: On this account I 
want you to know ‘of my desire 
to be helpful in any way possible 


be whenever business brings you to 


Washington. 
“If you could advise me a cou- 


claimed the news, at the District| ple of days in advance of your 
Coast Guard office in the old Post- | 


impending visit, I should be glad 


to have you met at your point of 


' 
| 


| 


arrival and to provide necessary 
transportation facilities.” 


BOARD WON’T‘DRAFT”’ 
OKINAWA PRIVATE; 
RULED ESSENTIAL 


LOS‘ANGELES, May 7 (AP).— 


The draft ‘board of Pfc. Gilbert 


Feinstein, on Okinawa, sas de- 
cided he is now engaged in essen- 
tial war work, and has no inten- 


tion of reclassifying him. 


asked if he knew that the war in| 


Said Mrs. Bernice Reap, board 
clerk: “Feinstein enlisted in the 
Army in the volunteer officers 


corps program, He failed to win 


where I want to go, buddy—where_ 


in the Fred Harvey | 


a commission. ... In due time, 
he came up for reclassification.” 

Feinstein recently received the 
board notice and turned it over 


‘to Maj. Gen. J. L. Bradley, who 
commands the Ninety-sixth Divi- 
sion—and Feinstein—which land- 


Il 
just felt it would go on forever.” | 


Around her, weary travelers drank | 
“TF i 


ed on Okinawa April 1. 

The general wrote as follows to 
the board: 

“It has come to my attention 
that your board is considering the 
reclassification of Gilbert. Fein- 


'stein, an employe of mine since 


ended in Europe, but we still got! 


could send some .of the men re-| 


conference. | 


ing men around, we could get. 


his train on a bench in the Mid-| 


more poor sons o’ guns killed yet, 
Take | 
some poor devil doing guard duty) 
somewhere—a Heinie will come up | 


November, 1943. 

“Inasmuch as my organization 
currently is embarked ona project 
rather directly concerned with the 
war effort, I should very much 
regret losing the services of Mr. 
Feinstein, or, as we call him, Pri- 
vate First Class Feinstein. 

“IT urgently request the occupa- 
tional deferment of this essential 
war worker.” 

Feinstein is an Army combat 
correspondent. : 


BOY, 2, BURNED WHEN PLAYING 
NEAR FIRE IN ASHPIT, DIES 


Dou R. Duncan, 2 years old, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Homer A. 
Duncan, 2028 Hickory street, died 
today at City Hosiptal of burns 
suffered a few hours earlier when 
his clothing caught fire when he 
was playing in an ashpit in the 
yard of his home. 

Police siad the boy was playing 
with two brothers, Homer Jr., 5, 


‘and Gale, 3, and a cousin, Ken- 


| neth Carver, 
Cross activities at head-. 


at the meeting places of surgical | 
dressing groups, continued today | 


5. Police said the 
other boys built a fire in the ash- 
pit, one side of which was col- 
lapsed. The child walked too 
close to the fire, which ignited 
his clothing, police said. 


' chapters 


At the. 
everything possible | 
maintain Red) 


is 


tal and camp welfare service, lib- | 


their readjustment to civilian life, 
This means that local Red Cross 
must continue their 
home-service programs, their 
camp and hospital welfare work, 
and maintain the training classes 
for nurses’ aids, home nursing, 
first aid and nutrition, which fill 
the gaps made by the enlistment 
of trained personne] into military 
service "’ 

East St. Louis received the re- 
port calmly, and there were no 
demonstrations. 

Service luncheon clubs of the 
midtown area have planned a joint 
meeting with the Midtown Kiwanis 
Club at the Melbourne Hotel to- 
morrow noon. The Lions’, Toast- 
masters’ and St. Louis Business 


look to the Red Cross for help in| clubs will unfée in the gathering. 


| : 
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PART TWO 


ST. LOUIS, MONDAY, MAY 7, 1945 


U) Sand Britain 


Demand Russia 


The End 


Disclose Evidence on Which 16. 


Polish Leaders Were Arrested i. 


Truman and Churchill Reported to Have 


BE 


. Ca 2 ? 
“hp SH ‘ 
GER 4 # 


Intervened Directly With Stalin—Aim Is te 
to Remove Dispute From San Francisco 
Parley to Big Three Capitals. : 


By JOHN M. 


HIGHTOWER 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 7 (AP). 


T 


underground. 

The aim is to break the latest 
Big ‘Three deadlock over Poland. 
It is part of a strategy sidetrack- 
ing the Polish row from the main 
line of the conference in order 
that the Big Three may try for 
maximinum unity in designing a 
world organization for future peace. 


The goal is.to shift the dispute 
to Washington, London and Mos- 
cow, getting from the Russians a 
full explanation of the arrests. 
President Truman and Prime Min- 


ister Churchill are reported to have |. 
intervened directly with Marshal || 


Stalin. 

Russian Foreign Commissar Mo- 
lotov is now slated to leave San 
Francisco for Moscow around mid- 
week. So long as he is here, spec 
ulation continues that Russia may 
give the conference a sensation by 
making known its future plans to- 
ward Japan. For any such mo- 
mentous move, either Stalin, or 
Molotov in his present situation 
here, might serve as an announcer. 

The Polish blowup was touched 
off at a press conference by Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius Satur- 
day. "His statement said Molotov 
had informed Stettinius and For- 
eign Minister Eden that the Po- 
lish leagers had been arrested on 
a charge of “diversionist activities 
against the Red Army.” 

Stettinius termed these men 
“prominent Polis h democratic 
leaders and said Eden and he had 
asked Molotov for a complete list 
of those arrested and a “full ex- 
planation of this action.” 

Subsequently it was reported 
heré that protests and demands 
made by the United States agd 
Britain were very strongly word- 
ed for diplomatic statements, that 
the whole affair has been taken 
up by Stalin, Churchill and Tru- 
man, and that the western Allies 
are primarily concerned with two 
things. 

_1. Finding out what evidence 
Russia claims to have against 
the arrested Poles, and 

29 Getting assurance of the 
right to have observers present 
if and when they are brought 
to trial. 

Chief indignation in high British 
and American circles here was at- 
tributed to the widely accepted 
belief that the Polish representa- 
tives had been invited to Russia 
for talks about forming a new 
Polish government and that weeks 
of inquiry had failed to produce 
from Moscow any information un- 
til Molotov dropped his bombshell 
announcement of the arrests to a 
Big Four meeting at Stettinius 
penthouse Thursday. 

——— 


EXILED POLES 
LIST PRISONERS 


LONDON, May 7 (AP). — The 
Polish Government in exile here 
last night declared its vice-Premier, 
Jan Jankowski was one of the 
“missing” leaders arrested dy the 
Russians. and that the group had 
been assured of their personal 
safety by a Russian officer who 
extended the invitation to discuss 
the Polish question with tne So- 
viets. It also branded as “a com- 
plete fabrication” the Russian 
charge that the group was arrest- 
ed because they were “preparing 
diversionary acts in the rear of 
the Red Army.” 

The exile government said that 
besides Jankowski three members 
of the Polish “shadow cabinet” in 
Poland itself, Kazimierz Puzak, 
chairman of the Council of Na- 
tional Unity, leaders of the four 
mrin Polish democratic parties, 
and Gen. Leopold Okulicki, last 
commander of the Polish home 


army, made up the group. 

“During tHe German occupation 
these Polish leaders led the Po- 
lish underground movement and 
were responsible for the whole 
underground administration and 
the armed struggle waged by the 
Polish people against the Ger- 
mans,” the statement said. 

“They enjoyed the full confi- 
dence of the whole Polish people, 
who strictly followed their instruc- 
tions issued in the closest consul- 
tation with the Polish government 
in London. It was under their 
leadership that the Polish nation 
has borne its heavy ordeal and 
suffered very heavy losses.” 

Discussing the Russian charge 
of “sabotage” against the arrested 
men, the Government said the 
Polish home army was dissolved 
last Jan. 19, and “it should be re- 
called that already during the 
Warsaw uprising, Soviet authori 
ties raised many charges against 
the Polish home army and threat- 
ened general Bor (Gen. Tadeusz 
Komorowski), then commander of 
the Polish home army and leader 
of the Warsaw uprising, with 
court martial!.” 

The Atatement said those arrest- 
ed, besides Jankowski, Puzak and 
Okulicki were: 

Stanislaw Jasiukowicz, former 
Parliament National party repre 
eentative: Antoni Pajdak, Social- 
ist and former Lord Mayor of 
Krakow: Adam _ Bien; Peasant 
party member and former Warsaw 


Continued on Page 6, Column 6. 


HE United States and Britain were reported by United Nations | 


Parley Hears 
Stalin Favors. 
Two Proposals 


Delegates Believe He 
Accepts Review 


| Plan and Regional 
Pacts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
May 7 (AP). 


Nations conference today that 

Premier Stalin may have re- 
plied favorably to Foreign Com- 
missar Molotov’s request for in- 
structions on the 
regional arrangements 
ments to the Dumbarton Oaks 
charter, which were left over from 


Four. foreign ministers. 


rect, then a scheduled meeting of 


‘the four foreign ministers today” 


could produce complete harmony 
on the changes which the Big 
Four want in the 


Oaks plan, 


The two amendments had Brit- ; 


ish-American-Chinese support but 
Molotov had reserved his opinion 
for the time being. 


His favorable reaction, however, 
was forecast by American and 
British officials both because of 
the nature of the amendments and 
the fact that he had approved 
them in principle. One would au- 
thorize the world assembly of 
nations to review any situation 
which might be a cause of war; 
the other would allow defense 
treaties made against the Axis en- 
emies of this war to remain in 
force independently of the world 
security council until the govern- 
ments concerned want to hand 


to the council. 


The purpose of this amendment 
is to make the Russian-French, 
Russian-British and similar alli- 
ances work autonomously and pre- 
vent the security council from do- 


ing anything to limit their effec- | 


tiveness. To the Latin American 


nations this has raised a hope 
that they will get also a special 
exemption for the pan-American 
system adopted in the Act of 
Chapultepec. 


Differ as to Council. 


The Latin American nations also 
are reported upset by a big-power 
amendment which says that in se- 
lecting the six nonpermanent 
members of the security council, 
the world assembly may take into 
account their ability as warrior 
nations and also their locations in 
the world. 


Britain backed this amendment 
and some of the Latin American 
delegations contend it was de- 
signed to give such commonwealth 
countries as Canada and Australia 
an advantage in getting council 
seats. However, it would also 
work to the advantage of the 
larger and more powerful Latin 
American states and against the 
smaller nations. 


The Big Five countries—Russia, 
the United States, 
together with China and France 
—continued to differ over what to 
do about a plan for international 
trusteeships with another meeting 
of their delegates scheduled today. 
The American delegation is com- 
mitted to a system which would 
allow this country to develop and 
control military bases on ands 
captured from Japan. 

Britain is represented as want- 
ing full say over whether its old 
World War I mandates, such as 
Palestine, should be put under a 
trusteeship council. But the 
United States contends that all 
left-over mandates should go au- 
tomatically under the new system, 


Senators Not Satisfied. 


Senators who came here to urge 
American retention of strategic 
Pacific islands left for Washing- 
ton yesterday apparently not whol- 
ly satisfied with present  pro- 
posals on international trustee- 
ships. 

Senator Byrd (Dem.), Virginia, 
who headed the group, said they 
had received assurances that the 
projected security council could 
not exercise a veto over United 
States possession of the islands 
taken from ,JJapan which military 
leaders say are necessary for fu- 
ture defense. But Byrd added 
that he hoped more specific pro- 
visions could be written into the 
world charter. 

He was accompanied by Sena- 
tors Eastland (Dem.), Mississippi; 
Tobey (Rep.), New. Hampshire, 
and Capehart (Rep.), Indiana, All 
except Capehart are members of 
the Senate Naval Committee. 
Capehart said he came to advo- 
cate declarations of war against 
Japan by all the United Nations. 


By JOHN M. HIGHTOWER 


ORD spread at the United. 


review  and/§ 
amend-. 


Friday night’s meeting of the Big 


If this information proves cor- | 


Dumbarton | 


and Britain, | 


conference officials today to have demanded of Russia that it! 
supply its evidence against the 16 arrested leaders of the Polish 


—A 


of Hitler's Mountain Hideout 


ee om 


Miller. Lands 
In Borneo on 
Breached Pier 


Crawls to Shore on, 
Slippery Pipeline, 
Hears Whoosh of 
Shells Overhead. 


By LEE G. MILLER 
ABOARD AN LCI OFF 


TARAKAN, Borneo, May 
1 (by wireless). 
F anybody had told me six 


I foot on the soil of Borneo today, 
I'd have thought him daffy. 

This morning I set not only foot 
but elbows, knees and torso. 

Four of us reporters who had 
come down to these waters to- 
gether were assigned to a PT boat 
by Adm. Russell 8S. Berkey, com- 


a mander of a task force supporting 
wee (2 landing on Tarakan Island by 
See .|elements of an Aussie division. | 


shies ‘ 


ssociated Press Wirepnoto via U. 8S. Army Signal Corps Radio. 


While Hitler’s wrecked chalet .in the Bavarian Mountains burns, two soldiers of the American 

Seventh Army tear down the Nazi flag that flew over the hideout near Berchtesgaden. The 

Signal Corps caption accompanying photo said the fire was set by German S.S. troopers who 
guarded the refuge as the Yanks approached. 


| DELEGATES FROM UKRAINE, 
| WHITE RUSSIA ARRIVE AT 
SAN FRANCISCO BY PLANE 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
May 7 (AP). 


ELEGATES from White 
Russia and the Ukraine 
arrived by plane yesterday 
'| to represent these Soviet re- 
publics at the United Nations 
conference. 

Admission of the two dele- 
gations was one of the first re- 
quests made of the conference* 
by’ Soviet Commissar Molotov. 
Premier Stalin had asked at 
Yalta for seats for the two re- 
publics in the proposed world 
assembly and won British and 
| American’ support. Molotov 
|| argued that since they were to 
be initial members of the as- 
| sembly of the world organiza- 

tion being framed here, they 

also should participate in the 

| conference. The Ukraine and 
| White Russia each sent a five- 
_man delegation, headed by For- 
| eign Commissars Manuilsky 
and Kisilev. The Argentine 
| delegation will arrive-in a few 
days. 


i 


FOOD FOR GERMANS, 
DANES AND DUTCH IS 


PROBLEM IN NORTH 


that particular security job over | 


Allied and Nazi Officers Dis- 
cussing Care of Prison- 
ers and Civilians. 


LUENEBURG, Germany, May 7 
(AP).—The problems of feeding 
civilians in liberated Denmark and 
/Holland and demobilizing more 
‘than 1,000,000 German soldiers 


| who surrendered unconditionally 


in those countries and Northwest 
|Germany were discussed yesterday 
by representatives of the German 
forces, senior staff officers of the 
British Second Army and mem- 
‘bers of the American forces. 

The four-hour meéting behind 
locked doors markedethe first time 
|in nearly six years that British 
Brigadiers and Colonels had sat 
with German officers. 


A British communique said it 
was the first of a series of meet- 
ings to deal with the problems of 
feeding the civilians and the Ger- 
'man troops who have laid down 
‘arms and now must be Dilleted, 
‘fed and kept in control, Another 
‘problem is the care and evacua- 
|tion of thousands of liberated pris- 
oners of war. 
| The communique said “the Ger- 
mans undertook to provide neces- 
sary information to enable the 
Second Army to carry out pre- 
viously prepared plans.” 


PORTUGAL BREAKS TIES; NO 
LEGAL GOVERNMENT IN REICH 


LISBON, May 7 (AP).—Portugal 
severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany yesterday on the ground 
‘there no longer is a legal govern- 
i|ment in the Reich, 
| German Minister Adolf von 
Hallen was notified of the Portu- 
guese Government's decision as he 
was leaving the legation chapel 
after memorial services for Adolf 
Hitler. 

The German legation, chancery, 
consulate and propaganda bureau 
were sealed by the Portuguese 
Government. 


HESS IN FLIGHT PROVIDED 
ONE OF WAR'S SURPRISES 


By the Associated Preas, 

Rudolf Hess, once termed the 
only man trusted by Hitler, cre- 
ated one of the fantastic legends 


of the war when he borrowed a 
Me-110 fighter plane and fled to 
England on May 10, 1941. 

The Germans said he suffered 
from “hallucinations,” later 
branded him insane. The British 
maintained it wasn’t desertion; 
that Hess sincerely hoped to get 
Britain out of the war so that Hit- 
ler could attack Red Russia un- 
molested from the west. 


' 


| 


‘chalet rather 


Bombers Missed 


Hitler's Chalet, 


Nazis Burned It, Bayarians’ Say 


Paintings and Art Ob 


jects Gone — Natives 


Think Valuables May Be Cached in Moun- 


tain Caves. 


By LOUIS P 


. LOCHNER 


BERCHTESGADEN, May 7 (AP). 


A 


Allied bombers a fortpight ago 
blasted buildings all around 
but, according to natives, did not 
hit Hitler’s chalet itself. They 
said §.S. guards set fire to the 
than have it fall 
into Allied hands. (Reports from 
London had said the chalet was 
destroyed by a Six-ton bomb in 
the raid.) 

At any rate gohe is the cele- 
brated 30 by 20 feet window of 
the huge parlor from which Hit- 
ler used to look across the deep 
valley at Bavaria’s most famous 
mountain, the Watzmann, 

Gone is the spacious dining 
room in which he entertained Eu- 
ropean bigwigs. Gone are the re- 
ception halls and private apart- 
ments for visiting friends. 

Gone also are those costly paint- 
ings and-sculptures which made 
Haus Wachenfeld a veritable art 
museum. , 


The art objects as well as 
quantities of food, materials and 
possibly documents, may be hidden 
somewhere in the mountain re- 
cesses behind Hitler’s’_ estate. 
Frau Therese <Aaschauer Schef- 
fau, a native of the nearby vil- 
lage of Schellenburg, says she 
saw hundreds of trucks rolling in 
the direction of Obersalzberg car- 
rying supplies of all kinds. 

Two days before the American 
seizure of Berchtesgaden last 
Thursday, she said, Nazi §8.5. 
(Elie Guard) troops blew up and‘ 
set fire to Haus, Wachenfeld and 
sealed with thftk stones many 
caches in the mountains which, 
on opening, may yield surprises. 

“Nobody believes Hitler is 
dead,” Frau Scheffau added. “We 
all believe that some day he’ll try 
to reappear. Destruction of his 
home is God’s just punishment for 
Hitler’s misdeeds.” 

Hitler, she said, had not been 
in Berchtesgaden since the at- 
tempt on his life on July 20, 1944. 
Marshal Hermann Goering, she 
added, was a frequent visitor in 
this region until quite recently. 


YANKS SEE SIGHTS 
IN HITLER’S HOUSE 


By JACK BELL 
The Chicago Daily News-Post-Dispatch Specia) 


Radio. Capyright, : 

BERCHTESGADEN, April 6 
(Delayed).—I stood in the ruins 
of Adolf Hitler’s famed chalet at 
noon today thinking of the miles 
of deep underground passages and 
rooms I had seen replete with 
machine-gun peepholes’ cleverly 
placed. 

I watched fires blazing in Der 
Fuehrer’s special room, listened 
to French and American soldiers 
chattering. 

And, all I could think of was, 
“the madman built his. house on 
a mountain to escape the tumult 
of his own doing, and the enemy 
came and turned the man and his 
empire into ashes.” 

All around us the snowclad 
Alps glisten in the sun. The trees 
are green and at last the weather 
has turned warm, as if happy that 
warfare has ended in this part 
of the world. 

But Hitler is not here, having 
gone down with his empire. 
Reichsmarshal Hermann Goering 
is not here either. Czech slave 
workers tell us that he was ar- 
rested and taken away six weeks 
ago. Hitler, they say, has not 
been here for 18 months. 

So this amazing mountain un- 
derground fortress, equipped to 
withstand a powerful army, wound 
up in flames, with/muddy soldiers 
wandering curiously through the 
labyrinth. So much of the order- 
ly Nazi military planning has been 
senseless and wasteful. 

Berchtesgaden is a picturesque 
mountain village and _  Hitler’s 
chalet could not have been sur- 
rounded by more beauty. The 


{ 4 


DOLF HITLER'’S favorite retreat, Haus 
Berghof estate at Obersalzberg, eight miles from Berchtergaden, 
is symbolic of the Fuehrer’s entire work-—it is a total wreck. 


it | 


Wachenfeld on his 


House sits on a cliff and passage- 
ways run back into the mountain 
in every direction, There are elab- 
orate kitchens and _ bathrooms, 
dental and medical laboratories, 
libraries, plumbing and lighting 
fixtures, dining rooms and bar- 
racks in this show place, which 
could have offered long resist- 
ance. 


In other rooms are hundreds of 
costly picture frames from which 
painting of rare value have been 
taken. Every passage can be 
guarded by machine-gunnefs, 
shooting through slits in four-foot 
walls. Thousands of cases of 
French wines and champagne are 
stored in several cellars. Some 
books, rare editions, beautifully 
bound, and a few paintings re- 
main. 


Every picture of Hitler, and 
“there are many, has had a punch 
in\the nose from the fist of an 
American or French soldier. 

There was little excitement 
among the soldiers hereabouts as 
news of the cease-firing order on 
the Sixth Army Group front got 
around to the units late Saturday. 
The Americans milled through 
the town at night, but there was 
little disorder. 


Small bands in the mountains 
fired on the French, but that was 
quickly stopped. 


Field Marshal Albert Kessel- 
rings delegation, which passed 
through the Third Infantry Divi- 
Sion .on Friday en route to Army 
group conferences, had the boys 
gaga. The group: went back 
through here last Sunday with 
American officers accompany- 
ing it. . 

All in all, it was a quiet Sun- 
day. The men have seen the end 
coming so often it is hard to be- 
lieve. They talk and plan, as they 
have done for many weary 
months; then they stop and say: 

“But it’s over, isn’t it? We can’t 


get used to it. What a spot to 


parlor.” 


By KENNETH L. DIXON 


U. S. NINTH ARMY FRONT. 
May 6 (Delayed).—The withdraw- 
al of American troops toward a 


previously set line of demarcation 
between them and the Russians 
has begun. 

The first move consists of evac- 
uation of Yanks from their bridge- 
head on the east bank of the Elbe 
River thus making that river the 
temporary line between the Allied 
armies, However, previously 


United States Army officials had 
said that the actual division point 
between the Americans and Rus- 
Sians would be still farther west. 


Once the territory beyond the 
Elbe becomes solely Russian prop- 
erty, traffic between the two 
armies will be forbidden except 
by special order, it was learned. 
The lone exception to the latter 
rule probably will be American 
and Russian prisoners of was 
who are liberated from 
camps. They will continue to be 
exchanged on this front. 

Frantic thousands of Germans— 
soldiers and civilians—caught in 
pockets between the Russians and 
Americans continued to crowd to 
ward the American lines, In addi- 
tion to swimming the river there 
was at least one instance of the 
Germans’ constructing a bridge in 
order to be able to surrender to 
the Yanks. At most places civil- 
ians were not permitted to cross 
the river. 


BACK TO DIVISIONAL 
OCCUPATION LINE) 


Brig. Gen. Earl Barnes of the 
Thirteenth Air Force came along 
for company. 

Scuttlebutt about midget Jap 
submarines and unswept mines 
gave an air of excitement to our 
swift journey from our cruiser to 
the command ship carrying R. 
Adm. Forrest Royal, commander 
of the whole task group, and the 
Australian commander in charge 
of ground operations. 

The PT paused a while on the 
way to watch our warships pitch | 
in shells and rockets and to see 
Aussie B-24s lay beautifully ac- 
curate strings of bombs along the 
left flank of our landings. We had 
seen the first waves of small boats 
and amphibious trucks creep into 
the smoking shore and disgorge 
“Digger” troops with on apparent 
opposition. 

Columns of smoke and large 
fires were Visible. The offshore 
area was dotted with warships, 
assault transports and = small 
craft. 

On the command 


board ship | 


while T was talking with the Au- , 


strallan commander, he passed the 
word for a third battalion to join 
the two already ashore. He said 
he was going in himself in 20 
minutes, 


Lands on Breached Dock. 


6 HERE are you going to 
land?” I asked him. 

“T think alongside that southern- 
most dock,” he_ said, pointing 
through the murky haze and 
orienting me by a pillar of smoke. 
“The dock itself seems to be 
breached here and there.” 

So we returned to our 
I explained the situation to the 
PT Sauadron Commander, Lt. 
John W. Morrison, West Engle- 
wood. N. J., and to the skipper, 
Lt. (jz) Ben Stephens, of Ohio 
Thev were delighted. 

“We haven't had a chance he- 
fore to get in so close on a land- 
ing,” Morrison explained, although | 
during the night his PTs had been | 
patrolling close inshore to keep 
the Japs from replacing the beach | 
barriers blown down the day be-| 
fore by Aussie engineers under 
cover by shelling, strafing and a 
smokescreen. 

So, we moved in. 

The dock looked stable enough, 
and the PT couldn't go clear in 
to shore anyway, so we clambered 
onto,the dock and started walking | 
ashore. | 

But soon we came to a breach 
some yards wide. The timbers 
were gone, but twin oil pipe lines 
remained. I can’t swim and I 
didn’t relish doing a tiehtwire act 
alone those slippery looking pipes. 
But the others started ecross and | 
I found mvself rervously follow- 
ing. I made it all right—only to 
discover a longer breach beyond. 
I made that, and then there was 
a third breach twice as wide as 
the second. 

I managed that too, though my 
knees were shaking as the pipes 
swayed. 


PT and 


‘Takes Cover on Beach. 


end the war—in the boss Nazi's | 


| 


enemy | 


that it looked easy. 

General Barnes and I were 
sauntering along the remaining 
stretch of pier when the whoosh 
of a shell—coming from inland) 
and passing low over our heads 
into the water beyond—revealed 
to us exactly what that phrase 
“negligible opposition” signifies. | 

“Leave us get ashore,” I said, | 
finding a voice somewhere. 

Our time for the distance wasn’t | 
recorded, but it was only a very 
few seconds before I was throw-| 
ing myself down among some 
crouching Aussies in a mass of 
greasy vegetation behind a Jap 
obstacle. 

The shelling kept heads 
down for some time. I had. 
forgotten that Jerry Thorp of the) 
Chicago Daily News and Sam 
Kinch of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram were behind me in the 
crossing of that last breach in the 
pier. 

Well, here came Jerry. It. de- 
veloped that he and Sam had just 
crossed the breach when Jap rifle 
fire got after them. They took a 
cue from a couple of Aussies and | 
somehow or other got themselves | 
under cover, clinging from timbers 
below the pier. When the rifle 
fire ceased Jerry extricated him-| 
self but Sam, who is a big fellow, 


FTER 


our 


| 
der. 


big a gamble it was. 


‘counterattacks 


and 


‘and Rumania, 


Moves Preceding Italy Surrender 
‘Like an Oppenheim Spy Thriller’; 


Nazis Had to Outwit Himmler Men 


| Contacts Made in Switzerland by Two Allied 


Generals in Civilian Dress Who Bought a 
Dachshund as ‘Cover’ for Their Moment- 


ous Mission. 


By NOLAND NORGAARD 


ROME, May 7. (AP). 


ERMAN spies and other difficulties delayed final capitulation of 
the German and Italian Fascist armies in Northern Italy for 
nearly two months afetr negotiations were started ‘in spy-thriller 


dachshund named Fritzel. 


Italy Invasion 


A Gamble That 
Paid Dividends 


Tied Down Nazis, 
Gave Allies Ex- 
perience Needed 
for Normandy. 


ROME, May 7 (AP). 


HE battle for Italy is finished, 
T after 20 months of some of the 

grimmest, most heart-breaking 
fighting this war has seen, but it 
probably will take military histo- 
rians a lot longer than that to de- 
termine finally and accurately 
how much it contributed to victory 
over the Axis, 

Never beforé’ in the history of 
warfare have sO many men and 
machines been thrown into a 
struggle for such a forbidding ter- 
rain as Italy’s mountains. 
Perhaps never before did such 
battle begin after the man who 
was in a considerable degree re- 
sponsible for its planning  con- 
ceded that “We are trying one 
of the biggest bluffs in history.” 

Those words were uttered to 
war correspondents in Algiers on 
the night of Sept. 8, 1943, by Wal- 
ter Beddel Smith, then a Major 
General, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s chief of staff, a few hours 
after the rgporters flashed to the 
world the news of Italy’s surren- 
Even as he spoke a gigantic 
landing fleet, already under ene- 
my air attack, was nearing Saler- 
no beach , 


A Big Gamble. 


It was more than a bluff. 
was a gamble, because the inva- 
sion fleet had sailed for Salerno 
before Eisenhower and his staff 
were certain the Italians would 
Carry out the surrender terms and 
refuse to fight. Moreover, the 
Germans had a fair idea where 
the landing would come. 

During tne next eight days there 
was opportunity to learn just how 
The Nazi 
command quickly threw a ring of 
steel around the shallow beach- 
head and began a series of tank 
which several 
times threatened to hurl the 
American and British troops back 
into the sea. 

Salerno and many other bloody 
battles in Italy might never have 
been fought if Eisenhower had 
had the men, ships, tanks and 
guns needed to take maximum ad- 
vantage of the Italian surrender 
the time to get them into 
action. 

The Allied’ command had no al- 
ternative but to land with what 
was immediately available and 
take a chance. They did, and 
won. 

No one will ever deny that the 
winning of Italy and the destruc- 
tion of the German armies fhere 
has been a heroic achievement. 


It 


| Whether it was a brilliant success 


tactically and strategically is a 
question history must determine. 
At least, it attained its objective. 

The Italian campaign compelled 
the enemy to divert to the south 


hundreds of thousands of troops, 


tanks and guns which he would 


to meet the invasion from Britain. 


A Springboard. 

Itaiy provided a springboard 
from which the American Sev- 
enth Army’s landing in southern 
France was faunched. It sup- 
plied air bases from which many 
hundreds of American and British 
bombers were able to operate in a 
great are from Bulgaria, Greece 
through Hungary, 
Austria and Germany to southern 
France. 

From Italy, the Allies were able 
to speed really effective help to 
Tito’s Yugoslavs and to the Greeks 
and drop arms to northern Italian 
patriots. 

For 19 months the enemy re- 
tained northern Italy—the richest 
and most productive section of 
this country. It paid him well— 
so well that for a number of 
months the German armies were 
able to exist and fight when sup- 
ply lines from their homeland 
were virtually nonexistent. 

But for the Fifth and Eighth 
Armies and the Allied airmen, 


| 


months ago that I'd be setting secrecy which included disguises and an ostensible search for @ 


Two Allied officers, United 
States Maj. Gen. Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer of Washington, D. C., and 
British Maj. Gen. T. S. Airey, flew 
to Lyon, France, on March 13 and 
then, wearing civilian clothes and 
using names borrowed from two 
American enlisted men they met 
in France, drove to Switzerland 
where they set themselves up ina 
small house at Locarno and pre- 
pared to wait for a meeting with 
Nazi S. S. Gen. Karl Wolff. 

The report on negotiations for 
the peace, released yesterday at 
Allied headquarters, said “Lem- 
nitzer described the three weeks 
which followed as chapters from 
E. Phillips Oppenheim.” The two 
officers explained their presence 
in the community by saying they 
came to look for a dog, the report 
said, and “Fritzel was purchased 
by Gen. Airey, who brought him 
back to Caserta after completion 
of the mission.” 

The Switzerland meeting with 
Wolff, top S. S. General in Italy, 
was arranged after a series of 
events beginning in February, 
Then, Allied agents reported that 
certain German generals were 
ready to talk surrender. 


First Definite Contact. 

The first concrete word came 
March 2 when agents in Switzer- 
land reported two German officers 
had reached the Swiss frontier and 
wanted to establish communica- 
tions with Allied officials. One 
German Colonel said he would re- 
turn March 8 with definite pro- 
posals after consultations at the 
headquarters of Wolff. 

“As a test of his ability to pro- 
duce results,” the Allied report 
continued, “this Colonel was re- 
quested to secure the immediate 
release of certain Italian patriots 
held prisoners ‘by the Germans, 
This was done.” 

Field Marshal Sir Harold Alex- 
ander chose Lemnitzer, deputy 
chief of staff at Allied headquar- 
ters, and Airey, assistant-chief of 
staff of G-2 at Allied headquar- 
ters, to make the contact. Lem- 
nitzer accompanied Gen. Mark W, 
Clark on his famous secret subma- 
rine trip to North Africa before 
the landings there in 1942. 

Meanwhile, Allied agents in Swit- 
zerland reported Wolff had told 
them “the time had come when: 
some German with authority to 
act should take the lead to bring 
Germany out of the war... . He 
said he was prepared to act and 
felt he could persuade Field Mare 
shal Albert Kesselring, then come 
mander of German armies in Italy, 
to join him, 

“He thought that in the event 
of joint action by Kesselring and 
himself, Hitler and Himmler 
would be powerless to take coun- 
termeasures. He also felt their 
joint action would have vital re 
percussions on the entire German 
Army since many German 
generals simply were waiting for 
someone in authority ® take the 
lead to end the war.” 

‘Trying to Find a Dog.’ 

The Allied generals established 
themselves in a large Swiss city, 
taking care to cloak their move- 
ments, “especially from the press 
which at the time was publishing 
rumors of peace negotiations both 
in Switzerland and elsewhere.” 

Word came that it was possible 


\to see Wolff near Locarno, and 


on March 18 they went there and 
took a’ small house where they 
could live in seclusion. 

“A fine German dachshund 
named Fritzel was made the 
‘cover plan’ for the operation, 
All that the Allied generals’ neigh- 


|bors near Locarno were permitted 
have preferred to hold in the west | . 


to deduce about the presence of 


American civilians in their com- 
munity was that they were trying 


to find a place to buy a dog. 
Fritzel was purchased by Gen. 
Airey, who brought him back to 
Caserta after completion of the 
mission,” the report said. 

Wolff arrived March 19. In a 
44-minute conference, Lemnitzer 
told Wolff the Allies were inter- 
ested only in unconditional sur- 
render. 

Wolff said Marshal Kesselring 
had just been sent to Germany 
and that made things difficult be- 
cause he did not know how the 
new commander, Col. Gen, Hein- 
..ch von Vietinghoff-Scheel, would 
react to the surrender proposal. 


Himmler Spies Active. 
Other difficulties included Ges- 


‘'tapo Chief Heinrich Himmler’s 
spies, the German General said. 


He left the meeting with the 
promise to attend another confer- 
ence in five days, but March 24 
passed without any word from 
him. The story was, the Allied 
headquarters report said, “that 


got stuck. An LCVP finally came however, the Germans would have | Himmler telephoned Wolff and 


along. .and took him aboard, and 
then a Jap machine gun opened 
up on the boat. 

Eventually we all got aboard 
this vessel, bruised a little and 
some of us green-stained from the 
flora of Borneo. 

It was my first 


landing. And 


that'll be enough for this week, | 


3 GERMANS FLY TO IRELAND 


DUBLIN, May 7 (AP). — Three 
German airmen landed at Gor- 
manstown Saturday morning. 
They said they had flown from 
Aalsburg, Denmark. 


been able to exploit 
fullest extent. 
Contributions of the Italian cam- 


Italy to the | asked him why he had gone to 


Switzerland.” Wolff said it had 
been in connection with a prisoner 


paign were not limited strictly to| exchange, and was then instructed 


military considerations. 
while their cities and towns were 
ravaged by battle, millions 


Italians took comfort in the knowl- | inghoff-Scheel 
they- were | making moderate progress, 
initzer and Airey replied that they 
were 


edge that it meant 
losing the Fascist yoke. 
prestige rose steeply when 
was taken. 

Italy has been the Allies’ fore- 
most testing ground of war. Ex- 
perience gained in restoring Na- 
ples’ wrecked and littered harbor 


Allied 


Rome 


Even | by Himmler not to go back. 


Later Wolff sent word he had 


of | made contact with Gen. von Viet- 


he was 
Lem- 


and that 


leaving Switzerland but 
would be ready to return when- 
ever he sent favorable notice. 

The two Allied Generals re- 
turned to Caserta April 4. Five 
days later the Allies launched 
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THE POST-DISPATCH PLATFORM 
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I know that my retirement will 
make no difference in its cardinal 
omens that it will always fight 
or progress and reform, never tol- 
erate injustice or corruption, always 
fight demagogues of all parties, 
never belong to any party, always 

ose privileged classes and public 
plunderers, never lack sympathy 
with the poor, always remain de- 
voted to the public welfare; never 
be satisfied with merely printing 
news; always be drastically inde- 
pendent; never be afraid to. attack 
wrong, whether by’ predatory plu- 
tocracy or predatory poverty. 


JOSEPH PULITZER. 
April 10, 1907. 


LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 


Veteran Hospital Experience 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

In his recently published report on 
Veterans’ Adminstration hospitals at 
Wadsworth, Kan., and Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., Congressman Bennett concludes 
that the service is incomparably superi- 
or to that given in state hospitals. Yet 
when he says that conditions were about 
as good as could be expected in institu- 
tions furnishing socialized medicine, he 
implies that service in private ‘hospitals 
is even better. 

As one who has had considerable ex- 
perience as a patient, first in a private 
hospital and later in the veterans’ facil- 
ity at Excelsior Springs, I came away 
firmly convinced that care and treat- 
ment in the veterans’ hospital was far 
superior to that in a private hospital. 
Not only was the food better, but the 
ataff were more courteous and efficient. 

Everything, it seemed to me, was done 
within human reason for the care, com- 
fort and entertainment of the patients, 
to keep the hospital clean and otherwise 
maintain a model, up-to-date surgical 
and medical institution, I was bothered 
‘with no cockroaches, nor, so far as I 
know, with an officer of the day sleep- 
ing while on duty. 

However, my last experience in the 
veterans’ hospital was a short time prior 
to Pearl Harbor. The impact of the war 
conditions may and could have changed 
things considerably since then, through 
-no real fault of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Shortage of help, the difficul- 
ty of obtaining suitable food and many 
other things beyond the control of the 
administration reasonably could have 
eccurred to make the hospital service 
inferior to what it was prior to the war. 
This we must expect, and be prepared 
to endure, until we once more get back 

to a normal way of life. 
si ARTHUR JOBSON. 
Marceline, Mo. 


Brotherhood With Germans 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 
.. We see the pictures of men who have 
#uffered so terribly at the hands of our 
enemies. We are likely to say, Let us 
destroy such people as these who could 


hurt men so cruelly. 
But it is wrong ideas and wrong ideals 


which led to these terrible deeds—such .- 


ideas as that it is right to use every 
means toward preserving a “superior” 
race. These ideas are what we want to 
*.. kill, not the men who lived by them. 

All races of men are precious, even 
our enemy. Now we must go among 
them teaching the brotherhood of all 
races and living what we teach. 

MARY HALLETT GRONEMEYER. 


Rotation Policy Wanted 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

Rotation is the answer to every boy’s 
prayer. Soldiers who have served over- 
seas 24 months or more, especially in the 
diseased-ridden islands in the south- 
west Pacific, are most entitled to rota- 
tion. The idea of keeping jungle veterans 
over there indefinitely is a lot of ma- 
larky. They had to learn the hard way, 
too, and it won’t hurt any of the l,- 
500,000 soldiers who have never been 
overseas as yet to be given the oppor- 
tunity to take a good crack at the Japs. 

Forcing those veterans to stay over 
there longer than 24 months is inhuman 
and the best way in the world to make 
nervous wrecks of them. The soldiers in 
Europe see towns, cities and white peo- 
ple, which is a definite morale builder; 
not so with the boys in the Pacific. 

Let’s bring our overdue boys home on 
reassignment to the States and utilize 
fresh troops for future operations. 

E. C. BRUMMER. 


Questions Loafing Charges 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

Several letters in the Post-Dispatch 
lately, complaining of loafing in war in- 
dustry, in my opinion are not justifiable. 

Production schedules must be met, and 
due to absenteeism, plants must be fully 
staffed or somewhat overstaffed, This 
is good insurance for our fighting men. 
The workers who claim they had noth- 
ing to do but read books must be the 
exception rather than the rule, for as 
our late President said, our war produc- 
tion astounds the world. 

Most war workers are on the beam. 
Why these letter-writers single out war 
plants for loafing is the question, for 
loafing may be found in any branch of 
our wartime service. 

WILLIAM S. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Machine Adjuster, St. Louis Ordnance 
Plant. 


All Immigrants 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

Charlies F. Mueller, who does not be- 
lieve in immigration after the war, 
should review history and learn. 

No one has the right to embrace w 
phrase like “America for Americans 
first” except a member of an Indian 
tribe, from whom all our ancestors, in- 
cluding mine and Mr. Mueller’s, took this 
land by force and trickery. We are all 
immigrants. According anthropolo- 
gists, even the Indians immigrated to 
North America from Asia. 

The world can support twice its pres- 
ent population. Unless peoples are <al- 
lowed to distribute themselves peaceful- 
ly, they will resort to force. Let’s not 
make the fatal mistake of using our 
brains like a drunken man uses a lamp 
post—for support rather than for illumi- 
nation. L. V. M. 
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This Day of Victory 


The day is here at last—that day for which 
the peoples of the Allied world have longed 
and prayed and worked through all these tragic 
years—the day of Germany’s final surrender. 

The prolonged process of German military 
crumbling and the piecemeal surrender of her 
armies over the last week has made today’s news 
an anticlimax. Nevertheless, the date of formal 
completion of our foregone victory is the historic 
day that marks the war’s finish on the Continent, 
after five years, eight months and six days.of 
cruel bloodshed. 

So our first impulse on this Victory-in-Europe 
day is for exultant jubilation. Victory is ours! 
The war is won! It is an occasion for exuberant 
cheers, for bands, parades and many-gun salutes, 
for banners, bells and screaming whistles. 

All this is a natural outlet; it cannot be re- 
strained, yet it is tempered by keen regret that 
Franklin Roosevelt cannot share our joy today. 

* * * 

Rejoicing is restrained, too, by the knowledge 
that only half a war is won; that a formidable 
and desperate enemy still must be conquered in 
the Pacific; that hard fighting and great sacri- 
fices lie ahead in the several years that may be 
required to defeat Japan. 

Yet today we at home can share the deep sense 
of relief that comes to the men who have 
achieved the victory in Europe. We can be grate- 
ful for what peace in that continent means to 
the gallant fighters there: 

The great guns that made the Western front 
a roaring hell are still. No more foot soldiers 
storm concrete and steel pillboxes in the face 
of withering fire. An end has come of hazard- 
ous missions for our flying men through flak 
and enemy fighters. Normal rest is here for the 
armored forces that have pressed relentlessly 
on into the crumbling Reich. Rescue is here for 
the last soldiers in prison camps, and for up- 
rooted slave labor forced to serve the Nazi tyrant. 
The Western world’s long agony of battle and 
bombing, murder and massacre, today is over. 

~ » . 


We should pause, amid our jubilation and our 
thanksgiving, to reflect on what ‘a vast and 
almost incredible achievement this victory is. 

The gallant fighters of the Allies have over- 
thrown a military power that once commanded 
the expanse from North Cape almost to mid- 
Africa, from the Channel to the Caspian, and 
threatened to conquer the world. This was the 
power that had been prepared by the cunning 
Hitler while the democracies hoped and delayed 
and appeased, a power swollen to Colossus size 
from the rich spoils of its early conquests. 

Let us not forget the long and somber story 


of Allied defeat: the crushing of Poland, the * 


overwhelming of Norway and Denmark, the 
surge into the Low Countries and the fall of 
France, the sweep into the Balkans, the drive 
across the Russian steppes, disaster. at Tobruk, 
the push to Cairo’s gates. 

Nor can we ever forget the Allies’ long and 
painful march to victory: war against the U-boats 
swarming in the North Atlantic, the turning of 
the Russian tide at Stalingrad, the rising tempo 
of air war on Nazi Europe, the perilous congiiys 
going to Murmansk, the offensive seized at 
El Alamein, the North African invasion, then 
Sicily, Italy, Normandy, a new Battle of France, 
finally the Rhine, its crossing and the storming 
of Fortress Germany, the ultimate destruction of 
the power that once called itself invincible. 

- ” * 


All this was done by an alliance of peace- 
loving nations, all unready, some seemingly 
crushed by Hitler’s warrior hordes. We recruited 
our Army from the Main Streets and mills and 
farms of the nation. We built our Air Force 
literally from scratch; we expanded our Navy to 
global size and power from a small beginning. 

Our factories poured a ceaseless stream of 


arms and supplies to the fighting lines. 
war leaders proved their wisdom in preparing 
the means for war and planning its course. 
Our great allies—courageous Russia, tenacious 
Britain, unconquerable France, the Partisans 
and saboteurs and exiled fighters of the smaller 
lands—all showed their mettle in the crucial 
tests of war. 
* “ . 

But we cannot in this triumphal hour forget 
the human cost of victory. There are long rows 
of new white crosses in the green fields of 
France. There are gold stars on service flags at 
home. There are grieving mothers, heart-wrung 
wives, orphaned children, who cannot be as 
jubilant today as those not touched so closely by 
the war. he | 

There are the victims bs millions. of Nazi 
slaughter pens and gas chambers, of firing 
squads and torture dens; the noncombatants 
who died beneath the shattering bombs in homes 
and streets and air-raid shelters; and those 
who perished of starvation and disease. 

There are wrecks of men in our hospitals 
today for whom the war will never end; there 
are the wounded men who still may die; the 
missing men whose fate remains unsure. A na- 
tion’s gratitude goes out to them, and a resolve 
that all our wisdom, our collective will, shall 
concentrate on lasting peace and world security. 


~ * * 


The warning is written large in the tragic 
story of these last few years. It is inscribed 
on every ruined city, every burned-out village 
over Europe. The world cannot endure another 
such war. The treacherous, deadly V-bomb is 
only in its infancy. Bigger bombing planes of 
longer range than any now known can be built. 
The next war, if men let it come, will begin 
beyond the murderous level of the one now 
ended, and go on to universal ruin. 

So we have tremendous tasks ahead. The 
fallen Reich, which was to last a thousand years 
by destroying liberty and enthroning brutal 
force, must be made permanently powerless to 
disturb the world’s peace again. The guilty 
must be punished, the loot must be retrieved 
and restitution made, policing must begin and 
iron controls be clamped on, for whatever length 
of years the task requires. We can never forget 
the bestial story of the horror camps. 

But we cannot depend only on the permanent 
vanquishing of our enemy, Today the hope of 
all mankind is in the design for a world organi- 
zation to prevent future wars, to put down 
aggression wherever it may start. If this great 
hope fails in the months ahead, then may God 
pity all humanity. The fervent prayers of war- 


‘sick millions attend the leaders at San Francis- 


co whose work it is to form the great design, 
and the statesmen whose wisdom and good will 
must be relied upon to ratify the document and 
guide its execution through the years. 

~ * ~ 


It is a day for joy and gratitude, and for re- 
membering the stern duties that remain. The 
war with our savage and malevolent Japanese 
enemy must be pressed with even greater en- 
ergy to a victorious finish. The end is nearer 
with defeat of Japan’s ally, but many furious 
battles, many severe losses, are Inevitable “on 
the calendar of coming months. Now we must 
work for Victory-in-Asia day, the 
world, not just its Western half, will be at peace. 

So fighting men and all at home have 
greater goals ahead. Europe has hungry people 
to be fed, cities to be rebuilt, tangled economies 
to set aright. Production tasks are still our 
home front’s duty, and planning for the day of 
total peace when soldiers by the million will 
come back with hope for jobs and fruitful lives. 

Today is a momentous marker on this war’s 
long road. The road winds on; it is still rough 
and steep, 


when all 


Our - 


The Bug in the Cyclotron 

As far as anyone’s being the wiser, Washing- 
ton University would as well have kept its cyclo- 
tron sequestered from the public gaze. As 
Henry Adams viewed the dynamo, however, we 
may view’ the thing with some awe. For here, 
we laity are given to understand, is the hori- 
zon-shattering device which may leap our com- 
mand over nature as far ahead as the steam 
engine leaped it from the water wheel two cen- 
turies ago. 

Under electron bombardment, certain sub- 
stances acquire an energy approaching that of 
radium, the world’s most precious stuff because 
it is the most potent. Automobiles with engines 
the size of shoe boxes running the width of the 
continent on a few cupfuls of fuel are only the 
conceivable beginning. 

Unfortunately, one bug in atomic alteration 
must still be eradicated. The same bug was 
never quite eliminated from the primitive cart, 
the water wheel, the steam turbine and the 
radio tube. Every so often, the engines turned 
to smashing men and one another, and as. they 
grew more efficient, the smashing became more 
thorough. Now men of great sense and sobriety 
confidently predict flying terror that could de- 
stroy proud cities half the world’s circumfer- 
ence away. 

After every modern war, a certain number of 


people have written off the destruction as the - 


sadly high price of progress. The next war will 
hardly leave anyone to enjoy nature, let alone 
adventure in its unknown realms. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the timely occasion has 
arrived to confess that the bug is in man him- 
self. Then perhaps we can attack it with a little 
more intelligence than the human race has here- 
tofore displayed. 


Unblocking Bretton Woods 


Congress has been attracted by the Bretton 
Woods recommendations of the Committee on 
Economic Development, Washington observers 
declare, and may adopt them to bridge the gap 
between the administration and the American 
Bankers’ Association critics of the Fund provi- 
sions of the plan. This is good news, for Amer- 
ican acceptance of the principles of the Bretton 
Woods economic and financial program is as 
important to the future of the postwar world as 
is the political structure being created at the 
San Francisco Conference. 

Ralph E. Flanders, chairmatt of the business 
men’s group which framed the report, testified 
before the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee that a study of several months had convinced 
them of the urgent need for international action 
both for financing reconstruction and develop- 
ment and for the stabilization of foreign ex- 
change. Indeed, many of the group felt the need 
“so deep and serious that it would be better to 
accept an imperfect agreement than to fail of 
beginning joint action.” 

CED concluded, however, that the Fund should 
not be in danger of having its resources depleted 
by longer-term loans for rehabilitating a weak 
currency structure, and recommended that this 
function be transferred to the Bank. Flanders 
contended, moreover, to the House committee that 
this was no mere compromise but a new construc- 
tive proposal, which Would remove one group’s 
fear and strengthen the other’s confidence. Un- 
der the plan, the Bank and Fund would support 
and strengthen each other. 

This sounds like good financial statesmanship. 
We hope Congress unblocks the bills, makes 
amendments of this type and gets this part of 
the peace task well under way, 
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“DOWN TO BOTTOMLESS PERDITION” 


Ernie Pyle’s V-E Day Message 


The Mirror 


Public Opinion 


a “great fetter 


From 


Rejoicing for victory should be humble, with more gratitude than 
pride, late war reporter wrote; we won because of fine leaders, 
of bravery of men, Russian and British power, our own production; 
‘is broken, but hard fight in Pacific is still ahead. 


“Brave Men,” by Ernie Pyle; Reprinted by Permission 


of Henry Holt & Co., New York 


It will seem odd when, at some given 
hour, the shooting stops and everything 
suddenly changes again. It will be odd to 
drive down an unknown road without that 
little knot of fear in your stomach; odd not 
to listen with animal-like alertness for the 
meaning of every distant sound; odd to 
have your spirit released from the per- 
petual weight that is compounded of fear 
and death and dirt and noise and anguish. 

The end of the war will be a gigantic 
relief, but it cannot be a matter of hilarity 
for most of us. Somehow it would seem 
sacrilegious to sing and dance when the 
great day comes—there are so Many who 
can never sing and dance again. 


The New Dead in France 


The war in France has not been easy by 
any manner of means. True, it has gone 
better than most of us had hoped. And 
our casualties have been fewer than our 
military leaders had been willing to accept. 
But do not let anyone lead you to believe 
that they have been low. Many, many 
thousands have come to join the ones who 
already have slept in France for a quarter 
of a century. : 

the war has already 
Our feelings have been 
wrung and drained; they cringe from the 
effort of coming alive again. Even the 
approach of the end seems to have brought 
little inner elation. It has brought only a 
tired sense of relief. 

I do not pretend that my own feeling is 
the spirit of our armies. If it were, we 
probably would not have had the power to 
win. Most men are stronger. Our soldiers 
still can hate, or glorify, or be glad, with 
true emotion. For them death has a pang, 
and victory a sweet scent. But for me, 
war has become a flat, black depression 
without highlights, a revulsion of the mind 
and an exhaustion of the spirit, 


For some of us, 
gone on too long. 


Great and Kind Leaders 


We have won because of many things. 
We have won partly because the enemy 
was weakened from our other battles. The 
victory here is the result of Russia, and 
the Western Desert, and the bombings, and 
the blocking of the sea. It is the result of 
Tunisia and Sicily and Italy; we must 
never forget or belittle those campaigns. 


We have won because we have had mag- 
nificent top leadership, at home and in our 
allies and with ourselves overseas. Surely 
America made its two perfect choices in 
Gen. Eisenhower and Gen. Bradley. They 
are great men—to me doubly great because 
they are direct and kind. 

We won because we were audacious. One 
eould not help but be moved by the colossus 


~ storm around our countryside. 


of our invasion. It was a bold and mighty 
thing, one of the epics of all history. 

In the emergency of war, our nation’s 
powers are unbelievable. The strength we 
have spread around the world is appalling 
even to those who make up the individual 
cells of that strength. I am sure that in 
the past two years I have heard soldiers 
say a thousand times, “If only we could 
have created all this energy for something 
good.” But we rise above our normal 
powers only in times of destruction. 


No Time for Gloating 


We have won this war because our men 
are bravey and because of many other 
things—because of Russia, and England, 
and the passage of time, and the gift of 
nature's materials. 

We did not win it because destiny created 
us better than all other peoples. I hope 
that in victory we are more grateful than 
we are proud, I hope we can rejoice in 
victory—but humbly. The dead men would 
not want us to gloat. 

The end of one war is a great fetter 
broken from around our lives. But there 
is still another to be broken. The Pacific 
war may yet be long and bloody. Nobody 
can foresee, but it would be disastrous to 
approach it with easy hopes. Our next few 
months at home will be torn between the 
new spiritual freedom of half-peace and 
the old grinding blur of half-war. lt will 
be a confusing period for us. 


Soldiers Will Be Changed 


Thousands of our men will soon be re- 
turning to you. They have been gone a 
long time, and they have seen and done 
and felt things you cannot know. They 
will be changed. They will have to learn 
how to adjust themselves to peace. 

Last night we had a violent electrical 
The storm 
was half over before we realized that the 
flashes and the crashings around us were 
not artillery but plain old-fashioned thun- 
der and lightning. It will be odd to hear 
only thunder again. You must remember 
that such little things as that are in our 
souls, and will take time. 

And all of us together will have to learn 
how to reassemble our broken world into a 
pattern so firm and so fair that another 
great war cannot soon be possible. 


To tell the simple truth, most of us over 
in France don’t pretend to know the right 
answer. Submersion in war does not neces- 
sarily qualify a man to be the master of 
the peace. All we can do is fumble and try 
once more—try out of the memory of our 
anguish—and be as tolerant with each 
other as we can, 


Prospects for Postwar Europe 
A ppreised in a Sensible Book 


(Henry 


“The Future of Lurope,’”’ by Johannes Steele. 

Holt & Co., New York.) 

The ambitias nature of the title is for- 
tunately beliel by Johannes Steele’s very 
sensible and modest assessment of the 
many-faceted prospect for a war-ruined 
and tottering Curope. Torn as is the Con- 
tinent by the tonflicting bids of native So- 
cialisms inspird by the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the ¥. S. S. R. in World War II, 
by the survivng Fascisms like those of 
Spain and Posugal and by the more dif- 
fused political reactions of 450,000,000 peo- 
ple to a decadeof violence—it’s no easy task 
to take verbal stabs into the future. 

Steele considers that the most difficult 
part of predictng Europe's tomorrow is “to 
achieve perspertive.” Europeans still per- 
sist in thinking of the world only in rela- 
tion to Europe, whereas, this war -has 
taught Americms (once so provincial) that 
Europe is onlya relative part of a larger 
world. In this flux, Europe has borrowed 
from America the aspects of provincialism. 

. * * 

The depreciaton of Polish significance in 
the postwar pattern comes in for Steele's 
first attention. He notes the interesting 
fact that the Nazis—who otherwise con- 
tributed only chaos—encouraged co-opera- 
tives as a way of stealing crops, and that 
this tripled the 1,500,000 pre-war Polish 
farmers involveé¢ in this kind of economics. 
Steele sees simiar agrarian revolt for the 
Balkans, and wastes no jargon on Baltic 
speculation—seeng these states only as a 
natural part of Russia. 

He is pessimistic about Finland, for 
juvenile Fascism over three decades has 
stifled the demorratic temper of its people. 
Czechoslovakia gets the admiring curtsy it 
deserves, and the author does not under- 
rate its postwar role as a shining example 
that democracy—even the Versailles brand 
~—can work in Europe. 

On Germany, he talks hard and strong. 
He proposes thet its immense cartels be 
come “the joint property of the peoples of 
Europe, with Germany participating in the 
profits . . only after she has paid repa- 
rations for the destruction ahd havoc she 
has brought.” 

. 7 7 

Steele considers De Gaulle a promising 
key to the future of France, but sees “a 
Socialized Germany as ‘indispensable to 
French security as a Socialized France.” 
Such an eventuality could come, he main- 
tains, only as a result of the obvious fact 
that where Germany is concerned, French 
and Russian irterests are in natural har- 
mony. 

For his final chapter, Steele leaps to a 
bitter denunciation of religion’s contribu- 
tion to the rise of Fascism in Europe. Or- 
ganized religion of the pre-war European 
variety, he says, holds no hope for the re- 
construction of a disintegrated continent. 

RALPH PETERSON. 


Madison, Wis. 


About an Old House in Tennessee 
“Jennifer's House,”” by Christine Noble Govan. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston.) 

Jennifer’s House, as it was called because 
Jennifer Tremont ruled it, was so rich in 
personality that it seemed almost human. 
That was the way it impressed Isabel Page 
when she came to the house in Middle Ten- 
nessee after the Civil War to be a compan- 
ion to Jennifer. It is some such impression 
that captures the reader of the story as it 
is sensitively told. 

The personality of the house passes in a 
measure with the passing of Jennifer, for 
after that it is ruled by Isabel, beautiful 
but cold and ¢alculating. It was too much 
to expect that Jennifer's House would be 
the same after all that happened within its 
walls. At the end, it was not Jennifer's 
House any more. dt was Isabel's House, 
and it wasn't as nice as it used to be, 
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MARQUIS CHILDS 


Guilt of the German Military Clique 


whimper 


: had: suspected. 


did not succeed long before this 
of the last few days. 

Ever since the success of the 
Normandy invasion, they have 
known that victory was no longer 
possible. After Stalingrad they 


knew that the most to be hoped 
for was a stalemate, with the re- 
mote possibility of splitting the 
Allies. 

That was why Gen. Walter von 
Seydlitz, captured at Stalingrad, 
a typical representative of the 
Junker military caste, could bring 
himself to go on the radio at Mos- 
cow and urge the German people 
to overthrow the Nazis and sur- 
render. Von Seydlitz knew that, 
every day the war continued—and 
particularly the air war—German 
power was being destroyed that 
much more. 


Why the Surrender Pleas? 


IT have talked with Americans 
who were permitted by the Rus- 
sians to interview Von Seydlitz in 
a prison camp in Moscow. He 
talked freely, and they came away 
convinced that he was under no 
coercion in making his broadcast. 
appeals to the Reich. 


When he was captured recently, 
military | 


Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, 
commentator for the German Gen- 
eral Staff, gave the same kind of 
evidence, He said that, if only the 
July plot against Hitler’s life had 
not failed, then surrender would 
have been possible last summer or 
certainly early in the fall. 

But why did these professional 
military men want to surrender? 
It is important to ask that ques- 
tion now. Certainly it was not out 
of any humanitarian motive, with 
the desire of ending the slaughter 
and the suffering. These profes- 
sionals are conditioned by breed- 
ing, background and experience to 
override any vestige of human 
compassion that may have sur- 
vived. 


Future Wars in Mind. 


The reason they wanted to sur- 
render was to preserve Germany’s 
strength for future wars, to pre- 
serve her future war-making po- 
tential. It was these same pro- 
fessionals, men of the type of Von 
Seydlitz, Kesselring and Von 
Rundstedt, who began immediate- 
ly after the defeat of 1918 to plot 


HIS is the way the Nazis’.world ends—not with a bang, but a 
The structure of Nazism was weaker than anyone 
What is amazing is that the Prussian military 


in effecting the mass surrenders 


Reich to strike again. It left Ger- 
many’s productive capacity almost 
untouched. 


These Prussian professionals 


were prefectly willing to use Hit-| - 


ler when he came along. The 
fanatieal Austrian was a useful 
tool in helping them to rearm the 
Reich. He was able to inflame a 
dispirited and confused people 
with a new zeal for conquest. He 
helped to spread the myth that 
treachery at home, rather than 
military disaster, caused the 1918 
downfall. 


Hitler Held the Power. 


Hitler knew all along, of course, 
that these men intended to use 
him. He built up his own armed 
force—the Gestapo and the Waf- 
fen SS—and his own instruments 
of terror and torture. In the end, 
he seems to have held the power, 
forcing decisions that upset the 
plans of the General Staff. If 
there is anyone left in Germany 
to tell it, that will be one of the 
fascinating stories to come out of 
the debacle—the conflict between 


the next war. 

That other defeat was in the 
Prussian tradition. It was a 
recognition that any further re-| 
sistance was not merely futile, but | 
would impair the capacity of the! 


' substance. 


the Nazis and the professional 
soldiers. 

But all this suggests another 
and more important question. 
What is to happen to these pro- 
fessionals, these Prussian Generals 
and Admirals, who surrender? 

They are the real criminals. 
Their crimes were cold-blooded and 
calculated. They kriew how to 
exploit psychopaths, such as Hit- 
ler, for their own ends, 


The Perpetual Plotters. 


Surely, they are not absolved by 
this last-minute surrender. It is 
true, of course, that we have saved 
precious lives and precious time 
by the kind of mass surrender 
that occurred in Italy. But if we 
had promised immunity to the 
General Staff, the price might 
have been almost too high, since 
it could mean another war in an- 
other generation. 

In naming Associate Justice 
Robert H. Jackson to be chief 
counsel for the United States in 
preparing the war crimes cases, 
President Tryman has bridged, in 
part at least, a gap in our Ger- 
man policy. It is an excellent ap- 
pointment. Justice Jackson will 
not. mistake the shadow for the 


The dead Hitler is the shadow. 
These professionals, perpetually 
plotting war, are the substance. 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 


The Evil That Men Do Lives After Them 


died, but it is clear just what 


Pex» his name, 


With the Red flag flying over 
the Reichstag and American and 
British troops unfortunately not 
in Berlin, with the Soviets taking 
“unilateral action in Poland and 
Austria, with France registering 
an unprecedented Communist 
vote in municipal elections, it is 
the intention of German leaders 
tf dramatize in Hitler’s death the 
role of Germany as a last bul- 
Wark against radical Bolshevism 
sweeping over all Europe. 

This undoubtedly also was the 
reason for launching the story 
that Himmler was willing to sur- 
render to the British and Amer- 
icans, bolstering the myth that 
Germany fought for Western civ- 
ilization against military Bolshev- 
ism.' This, therefore, will recall 
clearly how Hitler set about sav- 
ing Europe from Bolshevism. 


Hitler Author of Ruin. 


He first, in his own country, de- 
strovyed all historic and tradition- 
al institutions of Western civiliza- 
tion, representative government, 
impartial courts, orderly processes 
and based his regime on naked 
force. 

He then made a pact with the 
Soviet Union, encouraged the 
Soviet entrance into Finland and 
partitioned Poland with the 
Soviets along the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop line. He then attacked the 
West, destroyed entire defense 
systems and broke down again 
Western civilizati@h’s most cher- 
ished institutions, creating every- 
where moral and political chaos. 

Then, because he feared the So- 
viet Union on the rear and thought 
he could play on British conserv- 


ERHAPS we will never know how Hitler died 


atism, he attacked the Soviet Un- 
ion. j 


JERUSALEM. 
or when he really 
a myth this is intended to create 


Finally, by insisting that Ger- 
many fight on for months after 
the war definitely was lost, he 
brought about the utter ruin of 
Germany herself, leaving the coun- 
try a wilderness of rubble without 
government, communications or 
food, | 

He who in death is proclaimed 
the protector of Europe is the 
destroyer of Europe. He and his 
spokesman, Goebbels, repeatedly 
said that either Nazism would 
conquer or would pull civilization 
down with it into chaos. 


Jews Are Not Jubilant. 


That promise and that promise 
alone Hitler kept, but the evil 
that he did lives after him. That 
is why, here in their national 
home, among his worst victims, the 
Jews, there is no wild rejoicing. 

Jewry’s worst enemy has been 
defeated and his country literally 
brought to dust, but the seeds of 
hatred he sowed throughout the 
world flourish still. Reports re- 
ceived here from all parts of Eu- 
rope, including France and Yugo- 
slavia, reveal great hostility over 
returning to European Jews prop- 
erty expropriated from them and 
resold to non-Jews under the Nazi 
regime, 

The feeling of democracy and 
Sovietism based on freedom proved 
weak, and inefficient. 

Though the root of Nazism is un- 
abridged in nationalism which ele- 
vates a nation into a god, there 
is no sign that such nationalism 
is abating, and though Nazism is 
also the embodiment of a reign of 
terror, terrorism is not extirpated 
with Hitler’s fall. Our civilization 
therefore confronts in victory an 
undiminished crisis, 


ST. LOUIS U. TO CONFER 
DEGREE ON GOV. DONNELLY 


Gov. Phil M. Donnelly will re- 
ceive an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws at St. Louis Univer- 
sity Commencement exercises May 
16, at which he will deliver the 
commencement address, the Rev. 
Patrick J. Holloran, S. J., presi- 
dent, announced today. 

Exercises will be held in the 
university gymnasium at 5 p .m., 
following the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at St. Francis Xavier Church 
by the Very Rev. William J. Mil- 
lor, S. J., president of the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. Webster, Font- 
bonne and Maryville* Colleges, 
schools of the university, will par- 
ticipate in the exercises, but the 
Schools of Medicine and Dentistry 
| will conduct separate graduations 
June 14. 


Painter Frank Reaugh Dies. 

DALLAS, Tex., May 7 (AP).— 
Frank Reaugh, whom American 
and European critics called the 
greatest painter of longhorn cattle, 
died last night. He was 84 years 
old. Reaugh first became acquaint- 
ed with the longhorn at the age of 
15 when his family moved from 
Illinois to a Texas ranch. 

He received art training in St. 
Louis, Paris and Holland. 


2000 WAVES A MONTH NEEDED 


About 2000 Waves a month are 
needed for enlistment, with 1000 
of them urgently needed for 
training as hospital corpsmen, it 
was announced today. 

All recruits will have eight 
weeks’ training at Hunter College 
in New York City, and those se- 


lected for the hospital corps will 
receive an additional two months’ 
course. Women with previous 
training as nurse’s aids, the Red 
Cross first aid course, practical 
nursing experience, or medical 
and dental assistants, are partic- 
ularly desired. Enlistments are 


being made at the New Federal 
Building. 


LT. COL. GILBERT FIGHTER HEAD 


Lt. Col. Olin E. Gilbert of Col- 
linsville has been named director 
of fighters for the Eighth’ Air 
Force, it was announced yester- 
day by United States Strategic 
Air Force headquarters in Lon- 
don. | 

Col. Gilbert succeeds Col. Fred- 


eric C. Ray Jr. of Abilene, Tex. 
| Col. Gilbert is the son of Dr. and 


Mrs. Edward Gilbert, 419 West 
Main street, Collinsville. 


| Casualties Fr 


MORAN 
Dead 


ee 


DAILEY 
W ounded 


TWO KILLED IN ACTION 
1? OTHERS. WOUNDED 


Another, Previously Missing, 
Now Listed as Dead— 
Two Are Injured. 


H. SMITH 
W ounded 


Two men from the St. Louis 


area today were reported killed 
in action, including one who had 
previously been listed as missing. 
One other who had been missing 
was listed as dead. Twelve men 
were wounded and two were in- 
jured. 
DEAD 

Marine Lt. Gerald D. Scott Jr., 
22 years old, fighter pilot, who 
was reported missing in action 
March 30 in the Pacific area when 
his plane failed after coming with- 
in sight of a carrier on returning 
from a combat mission, is now 
presumed dead, according to word 
received from his commanding of- 
ficer. His parents and his wife, 
Mrs. Juanita Nichols Scott, live 
at 660 East Monroe avenue, Kirk- 
wood. 

Sgt. Robert E. Moran, 35, infan- 
tryman, who was listed as missing 
April 11 in Germany, is now re- 
ported to have been killed in ac- 
tion on that date. He was the son 
of Mrs. Margaret Moran, 7602 Au- 
gusta avenue, Normandy. 

Pfc. Raymond Mertzke, 29, in- 
fantryman, was killed in action 
April 4 in Germany. He had been 
wounded by machine gun fire 
Nov. 25 and suffered additional 
wounds from shell fragments the 


next day as he was being carried 


to an aid station, but had re- 
turned to duty in March. His par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Mertzke, and his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
tha Mertzke, live at 509 North 
Thirty-ninth street, East St. Louis. 


WOUND WD. 

Sgt. William E. Bland, son of 
Sam P. Bland, 1213 Clinton street, 
has been reported by the War De- 
partment as wounded in action in 
the European area, 

Set. Bill H. Chitwood, 21, in- 
fantryman, was wounded in action 
April 21 in Germany, his wife, 
Mrs. Agnes Chitwood, 2433 South 
Eighteenth street, has learned. His 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Chitwood, live in Middlebrook, Mo. 

Set. Fred A. Schnalzer, son of 
Ferdinand Schnalzer, 4249A Blair 
avenue, has been officially listed 
as wounded in action in the Eu- 
ropean theater of war. 

Sgt. Lester Skelly, 27, infantry- 
man, was wounded in action on 
Okinawa April 2, He was wounded 
also on Leyte Island last Oct. 24. 
His wife, Mrs. Thelma E. Skelly, 
lives in Marissa, Ill., and his fa- 
ther, J. H. Skelly, lives in Sparta, 
Ill. 

Cpl. John T. Fisher, 20, infan- 
tryman, was wounded in action 
April 19 in Germany, his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Fisher, 4267A 
Labadie avenue, have been noti- 
fied. 

Cpl. Bernal E. Hanks, 32, infan- 
tryman, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Hanks, 612 Bond avenue, 
East St. Louis, was wounded in 
action April 15 in Germany. 

Cpl. Paul L. Lynch Jr., 24, field 
artilleryman, was wounded in ac- 
tion in Germany April 9. His pa- 
rent live at. 1710A Menard street. 

Pfc, William E. Dailey, member 
of a tank unit, was wounded in 
action April 11 in Germany. His 
parents are Mr. and Mrs. B. A. 
Dailey, 70832 Emma avenue, Jen- 
nings. 

Pfc. Robert M. Slusher, 19, in- 
fantryman, was wounded in action 
April 3 in Germany. He is the 
son of Mrs. Louise Zupcsics, 4059 
Flad avenue. 

Pfc. Harold H. Smith, 20, infan- 
tryman, was wounded in action 
Apvil 12 on Okinawa. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy S. Smith, live 
at 2314 Walton road, Overland. 

Pfc. Darwin Wallace, son of 
Clyde Wallace, 2708 Caroline street, 
has been reported wounded in ac- 
tion in the European area, the War 
Department has announced. 

Pvt. Robert LaGant, 23, infan- 
tryman, was wounded in action in 
Germany, his wife, Mrs. Dorothy 
LaGant, 1408 Missouri avenue, East 
St. Louis, has learned. His par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Roy LaGant, 
live at 4890 North Park drive, 
East St. Louis. 

INJURED. 

Marine Cpl, Frank W. Lembke 
Jr., a machine gunner, was injuréd 
somewhere in the Pacific, His 
parents live in Mascoutah, Ill. 

Pfc. Oscar Smith, 19, infantry- 
man, was injured in action April 
18 in Germany and is hospitalized 
in England, his parents, who live 
at 6428 Wanda avenue, have been 
informed, 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED. 

Sgt. Clancy Rachow, infantry- 
man, missing in action in Ger- 
many. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Chester Rachow, 3717 North 
Twenty-fifth street. 

Lt. Bryan W. Rudder, infantry 
officer, wounded in action on Oki- 
nawa. He is the son of Mrs. Reg- 
inald Belleville, 226 South Central 
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ST. LOUIS SOLDIERS 
TELL OF CLOSE GALLS 


One Wondered if He Was 
Special Jap Target, Bullets 
Hit Near Other’s Feet. 


By WILLARD C. HAHN 


A War Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


MANILA (By Air Mail).—Two 
St. Louis soldiers had narrow es- 
capes from death in skirmishes 
with Japanese tank crews during 
recent heavy fighting near Manila. 
They are Px:. Frank Woods Jr., 
1348 North Euclid avenue, and 
Pfe. Frank J. Boeving, 3914A St. 
Louis avenue, Neither was in- 
jured, 

Pvt. Woods said he was moving 
down a slope in search of rations 
when three enemy tanks came 
around the base of the hill and 
started firing. 

“I grabbed some ration cans 
from our squad and started up 
the hill soseee | he said. “I was 
only a few yards away when one 
of the tanks spotted our position 
and fired its cannon. My squad 
leader’s arms and legs were blown 
off by the exploding shell, 

“I reached a point well up the 


hill, where I stopped for a breath- 
er and to watch the tanks as they 
milled around below me. When I 
moved again, a shell burst in the 
area and tore off a man’s leg. By 
that time I began to wonder if 
the Japs were after me as their 
special target. 

“A little farther on, a machine- 
gun bullet shattered a man’s el- 
bow; he was. standing near me; so 
I decided to get out of there with- 
out loss of time. Before I got 
going, another G. I. fell dead, 
riddled by machine-gun fire, 

“When I got onto the crest of 
that hill, I stayed there. At 3 a. 
m. the tanks came back again. We 
knew they weren’t our tanks be- 
cause they stopped and their 
crews got out and ran around the 
place yelling like maniacs, the way 
the Japs do. They were all shot 
before they could do any damage 
and their tanks were knocked out, 
one after the other, like ninepins 
in a bowling alley.” 

Pvt. Woods is the son of Frank 
Woods, of the North Euclid ave- 
nue address. He is 27 years old. 

Pfc. Boeving, 28, whose mother, 
Mrs. Frank J. Boeving, lives at 
the St. Louis avenue address, said 
he and three others were in a 
hut 25 feet from a road when 
they heard the Japanese tanks 
coming around a bend. 


“TI stuck my head up once,” he 


said, “and some machine-gun bul- 
lets clipped the leaves above my 
head, I had a bazooka, but a 
Lieutenant came running into the 
place and told us to clear out. As 
we dashed across an open space 
Jap snipers sent bullets kicking up 
the dust at our feet. 

“The Jap tanks came on firing, 
but when they got around the base 
of the hill they ran into a line 
of our tank destroyers, which 
promptly knocked them out of ac- 
tion for good. They got five, but 
two hid in a nearby village and 
eventually escaped.” 


REHABILITATION WEEK SET 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
President Truman today. pro- 
claimed the week of June 2 as 
National Rehabilitation Week for 
the aid of civilian handicapped. 

In his proclamation, he asked 
for the country to aid in locating 
civilians who are entitled to gov- 
ernment benefits so that they may 
be fitted to take their place “in 
the ranks of the American work- 
ing force.” 


HONORED FOR BRAVERY | 
SN DIRECTING BARRAGE 


p|sgt. L* E. McDowell Gets 


Medal for Helping Rout 
Nazi Counterattack. 


Staff 


Set. Lawrence FE. Mc- 


EF | Dowell, an infantryman, has re- 
f= | ceived the Silver Star for gallantry 


in action last Oct. 30 in Holland 
for exposing himself to intense 
enemy fire in a forward position 


swx:| tO direct a devastating artillery 
| barrage which 
(| tacking German forces. He is the 


routed counterat- 


son of Mr. and Mrs. John O. Mc- 


 é Dowell, 5952 Era avenue. 


Sgt. Jack K. Holloway, an en- 


? %3| gineer corpsman, has received the 
‘#| Bronze Star Medal for meritorious 
=| service 

f Luxembourg and Germany from 


in combat in France, 


last Dec, 12 to March 24. He is 


‘ithe husband of Mrs. Bernice Hol- 


loway, Valley Park. 

Master Sgt. Frank Nolfo, crew- 
man aboard a Superfortress with 
the Twentieth Bomber Command 
in India, has been presented the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for 
meritorious achievement in opera- 
tional and combat flights. One 
of five brothers in service, he is 
the son of Mrs. Louis Nolfo, 4481 
St. Louis avenue. 

Staff Sgt. Jack W. Landon, cen- 
tral fire control operator on a 
Twentieth Bomber Command 
Superfortress in India, has re- 
ceived the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for meritorious achieve- 
ment, He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer M. Landon, 7812 
Grove avenue, Webster Groves. 

Staff Sgt. John Lauer, radio 
operator on a Superfortress based 
in India, has received the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for outstand- 
ing achievement in flights from a 
Twentieth Bomber Command 
base. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Lauer, 1945A Wyoming 
street. 

Lt. Russell W. Setzekorn, 24 
years old, pilot with the India- 
China Division of the Air Trans- 
port Command, has received the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. on 
completion of 300 hours of opera- 
tional flight, an A.T.C. dispatch 
announced, Lt. Setzekorn, son of 
Mrs, Elsie Brearley, 6258 Magno- 
lia avenue, was previously award- 
ed the Air Medal. 


105 SPECIES OF BIRDS FOUND 
BY CLUB ON WALK IN PARK 


The St. Louis Bird Club counted 
a record 105 species of birds in 
the season's first bird walk at 
Forest Park yesterday, Wayne 
Short, president, said. Previous 
bird walks had never identified 
more than 100 types. 

The outstanding finds were sev- 
eral white pelicans flying high 
over the park, a flock of 60 double- 
crested cormorants migrating 
north in formation, and an Amer- 
ican pipit. About 100 persons made 
the walk. Other walks will be 
held on the remaining three Sun- 
days in May starting at 7:30 a. m. 
from Jefferson Memorial. Prev- 
iously bird walks were held in 
April, 


CRUISER TOLEDO LAUNCHED 


CAMDEN, N. J., May 7 (AP).— 
The 13,000-ton U. S. S. Toledo, first 
Navy ship to carry the name of 
the Ohio city, slid down the ways 
of the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration here yesterday, 

The heavy cruiser, which will 
mount a main battery of eight- 
inch guns, was christened by Mrs. 
Edward J. Moan of Toledo, mother 
of four officers in the armed 
forces. A fifth son is a chemical 
engineer in a war plant. Mrs. 
Edna B. Roulet, wief of Toledo’s 
Mayor Lloyd Roulet, served as 
matron of honor. 
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WALTER C. JOHNSON FUNERAL 


Funeral services for Walter C. 
Johnson, an insurance broker as- 
sociated with the Laclede Insur- 
ance Agency, who died of cancer 


yesterday at his home, 6420 Alamo 
avenue, Clayton, will be held to- 
morrow afternoon at 3:30 o’clock 
at the Alexander & Sons under- 
taking establishment, followed by 
cremation at Valhalla Crematory. 
He was 75 years old. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Marie E. Johnson, and two sons, 
Walter C. Johnson Jr. and Ralph 
L. Johnson, 


- 


avenue, Clayton. 

Pfc. Charles R. York, airborne 
infantryman, wounded in action a 
second time in Germany. His 
wife, Mrs, Agnes M. York, lives at 
7816 Murdock avenue, Webster 
Groves. 

Pfc. Harry Orlando, infantry- 
man, wounded in action on Luzon. 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Orlando, 625 Biddle street. 
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} EVERAL St. Louisans will go 
| east this month to attend com- 
| mencement at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. Sunday. 
Three St. Louis young women are 
members of the graduating class 
which will be addressed by United 
States Senator Leverett Salton- 
a 


a stall. 
an | Mrs, Horace E. Happel, 1152 Cen- 


‘ter drive, Hampton Park, will de- 


| t tomorrow for the East. Ac- 


Edwin Wi- 


“3 which her daughter, 
i beth Happel is to be graduated. 
& Miss Happel, a graduate of Mary 


‘Institute, has majored tm pre-med- 


* giical studies and will enter Wash- 
fH ington University School of Medi- 


cine next autumn. President of 
ithe Outing Club and a member of 


the Riding Club, Miss Happel re- 


ceived ‘the ‘S” pin this year in 
recognition of athletic achieve- 


GRANITE GITY FLYER 
SINKS JAP DESTROYER 


Lt. John W. Carmody Also 
Sends Tanker to Bottom 
With Bomb. 


Lt. John W. Carmody, Navy 
flyer from Granite City, sank a 
Japanese destroyer with a torpedo 
and a large tanker with a bomb 
in a combat tour he recently com- 
pleted in the Pacific, the Navy 
Department announced today. 

Lt. Carmody, 26 years old, who 
flew an Avenger torpedo bomber 
from the deck of an aircraft car- 
rier,. received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and a gold star signi- 
fying a duplication of the award 
for sinking the two craft. Details 
of the sinkings were not given. 

He served with Air Group 80, 
participating in strikes against 
such targets as the Philippines, 
Formosa, French Indo-China, Iwo 
and the Ryukyus. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Carmody, 
live at 2645 Washington avenue, 
Granite City. 

Lt. (jg) Fred J. T. Stock, St. 
Louis torpedo bomber pilot, wound 
up a tour of combat duty in the 


Okinawa invasion—without sight- 
ing any opposition in the air or 
on sea. 

“It was an uneventful conclu- 
sion to a half year of combat 
flying,” he said. He is spending 
a leave with his wife, Mrs. Jacque 
Stock, 7229 Natural Bridge road, 


anese ships in strafing attacks in 
Lingayen Gulf, and another time 
was rescued by Filipino natives 
after parachuting from his dam- 
aged plane. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred G. H. Stock, live at 
4314 Penrose street, 

Pfc. Neal Cronin. Jr., with the 
Forty-fourth Infantry Division in 
Germany, captured five Germans 
in the American advance last 
month, he wrote his parents, who 
live in Harmony lane, Patton- 
ville. His outfit, the Second Bat- 
talion of the 114th Regiment, re- 
cently received the Presidential 
Unit Citation from Lt. Gen. Alex- 
ander M. Patch, Seventh Army 
commander, for repulsing an at- 
tack by a crack German Panzer 
unit, whose tanks for a_ time 
threatened to break up the 
Seventh’s drive into Alsace. 


FUNERAL FOR JOHN 0. GILMORE 


Funeral services for John Q. 
Gilmore, a heating and ventilating 
engineer, will be held at 9 o’clock 
Wednesday morning at St. Roch’s 
Catholic Church, Rosedale 
Waterman avenues. Burial will be 
in Calvary Cemetery. Mr. 
more, who lived at 6186 West- 
minster place, died Friday 
Barnes Hospital following an op- 
eration. He was 73 years old. 

He was president of John Gil- 
more & Co., 115 South Eleventh 
street, a contracting firm he 
founded 50 years ago. 
are his wife, Mrs. Emily Gilmore; 
two sons, John L. Gilmore, a 
lawyer, and Louis A. Gilmore; 
one daughter, Mrs. Francis J. 


Kelly, one brother and one sister. 


Missouri Summer White House 
To Get Truman’s Old Furniture 


f 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).—| 
The Truman family is about ready 
to move into the White House. 
The apartment-size piano  be- 
longing to the President’s daugh- 


ter Margaret, who aspires to a 
singer’s career, will be one of the 
major items of furniture to be 
moved into the executive mansion 
when the current job of redecorat- 
ing its living quarters is done. 

There is a huge, gilded concert 
grand in the formal east room of 
the White House. But Margaret 
and her father, who have spent 
many evenings playing duets, will 
fee] more at home using their own 
instrument in the _ second-floor 
sitting room. 

Mrs, |Truman, who moved her 
family from a Connecticut ave- 
nue apartment to the Govern- 
ment’s Blair House three weeks 
ago, has spent much of her time 
since in disposing of their apart- 
ment possessions. 

Furniture to Missouri Whité House. 

Aside from clothes, of course, 
the Trumans will take some other 
personal possessions into the White 
House with them. But a great 
part of the apartment furniture is 
being shipped back to Missouri 
where Mrs. Truman’s_ family 
home is expected to become the 
summer White House. : 

In the huge Victorian house of 
her grandfather, Mrs. Truman 
received training that will be help- 
ful to her in managing the 40-odd 
room White House and its staff. 


The Trumans spent their first 
years of marriage in the house at 


Independence, where she helped 
direct the servants when her 
mother was in ill health. 


Now in Washington, Mrs, Tru- 
man’s mother, Mrs. D, W. Wallace, 
also will move into the White 
House, probably staying until sum- 
mertime, it was reported. Also 
planning to live in the White 
House is Miss Reathe] Odum, for- 
merly on Mr. Truman’s office staff 
when he was Senator and Vice 
President, now’ serving as Mrs. 
Truman’s secretary. 


Old Staff Remains. 


Mrs. Truman has indicated that 
as present she plans no changes 
in the White House household 
staff. Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt. 
brought from Hyde Park by the 
Franklin D. Roosevelts, directs the 
domestic staff. Mrs. James Mere- 
dith Helm, White House social 
secretary, has said she would re- 
main at her post for a while at 
the request of the Trumans, 

Beth Mrs. Truman and 
wordt. are reported planning 
continue as much as possible the 
activities in which they partici- 
pated before they suddenly found 
themselves the wife and daughter 
of the nation’s President. — 

Whether Mrs, Truman will con- 
tinue to work the cooking-and- 
serving-luncheon shift at a Wash- 
ington U. S. O. canteen and her 


Mar- 


Red Cross bandage-rolling is yet) 


to be settled. 

Margaret already has resumed 
her full history major ‘course at 
George Washington University 
where she also is active in extra- 
curricular pursuits. 


Pacific with nine missions in the. 


Normandy. Earlier, he was cred-| 
ited with sinking two/small Jap-| 


and | 
Gil- | 


at | 


Surviving | 


to | 


iments, 
Another member of the class 
will be Miss Betty Jane Tarlton, 


whose marriage to W. Grant Smith 
will take place June 9. Her moth- 
er, Mrs. G. Locke Tarlton of Sig- 
nal Hill, East St. Louis, will spend 
several days in New York before 
‘joining her at Northampton, Miss 
‘Tarlton, who prepared for College 
‘at Mary Institute and Northamp- 
ton School for Girls, has majored 
‘in mathematics. She belongs to 
‘the Athletic Association, the Stu- 
‘dent Government Association, the 
‘Outing Club and the Smith Col- 
lege Association for Christian 
‘Work. 

The third in the St. Louis group 
of graduates will be Miss Virginia 


Speck Deane, whose parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Towner Deane, 
17 Lenox place, will be present 
for the exercises. Miss Dean, who 
received her preparatory educa- 
tion at St. Mary’s-in-the-Moun- 
tains, Littleton, N. H., chose his- 
tory as her major. In her senior 
year she was elected chairman of 
the Judicial Board, one of the 
three highest posts in the Student 
Government Association, and was 
selected for the dean’s list. She 
served as secretary of the Outing 
Club and was assistant chairman 
of the college-wide Service Fund. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard L. Phillips 
and their 4-year-old son, Howard 
L. Jr., who for three years have 
been prisoners of the Japanese at 
Los Banos camp on Luzon, are ex- 
pected to arrive tomorrow to join 
Mrs. Phillips’ parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Edward Laidley, 5915 
McPherson avenue. Mr. Phillips 
will be here only one day before 
going to Glen Ellyn, Ill., near Chi- 
cago, to the home of his parents, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Phillips, where 
his family will join him later. 

The Phillips family landed in 
Los Angeles early last week on a 
transport loaded with other re 
cently released internees. Mrs. 
Phillips, the former Miss Eleanor 
Laidley, looked, she said “like a 
straw woman, wearing an old pair 
of slacks and a dirty sweater.” 
Released from the camp Feb. 23, 
the Phillipses have been cared for 
by Americans until transportation 
home arrived. Except for brief 
visits to this country they have 
lived in the Philippines for seven 
years, 


* ” « 

Mrs. Gwynne Evans, 10 Hor- 
tense place, returned yesterday 
from a three-weeks’ trip in the 
East. After visiting in Nantucket, 
where she prepared her summer 
home for occupancy, she went to 
Boston, to spend about a week as 
the guest of her son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Dame. The last part of her vaca- 
tion was spent in New York, 


To Speak at Lumebests 


T. PHILIPPE DE CROISSET, 
[French Naval Air Force officer, 

who has served as liaison of- 
ficer with a British Cavalry Regi- 
ment in Flanders, and was one of 
33 of his outfit evacuated from 
Dunkerque, will address a lunch- 
eon sponsored jointly by the local 
chapter of France Forever and the 
Foreign Trade Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce 
Wednesday at Hotel De Soto. He 
will cover “Some Outstanding 
Problems of the French People.” 

Wednesday evening in the lounge 
of Brown Hall, Washington Uni- 
versity, at 8 o’clock Lt. de Croisset 
will lecture, under the sporporship 
of France Forever, on life in Pasis 
during the past winter. A recep- 
tion will follow. 


. — 

Mrs, Boyd York Weber has ar 
rived from Los Angeles, Cal., to 
be with her mother, Mrs. M. Alofs 
Niedringhaus, 7560 Byron place, 
while her husband, Lt (jg) Weber, 
naval fighter pilot, is on overseas 
duty in the South Pacific. Prior to 
her marriage last autumn, Mrs. 
Weber was Miss Sydney Busch. 
Before going to California in Jan- 
uary she and her husband were 
living in Jacksonville, Fla. 


= * 

Mrs. Ivan Lee Holt will be hon- 
ored Friday at the annual fellow- 
ship tea to be given by the Meth- 
odist women of St. Louis at Uni- 
versity Methodist Church, 6901 
Washington boulevard. Bishop 
Holt spent the early years of his 
ministry at University Methodist 
Church, where the Rev. Dr. John 
F. Caskey is now pastor. Serving 
at the tea tables will be Mrs. John 
H. Radford, Mrs. Franklin F. 
Lewis, Mrs. Frank L. Wright and 
Mrs. W. H. Henby. Mrs. Roy E, 
Miller is chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements, 


REWED WIFE CABLE 
DEAD’ FLYER LOVE 


Tells Reporters. She Can't 
Decide Which to Chose— 
Pilot Hopes to Phone Her. 


CALCUTTA, May 7 (AP). — Lt. 
Harold W. Goad, 27-year-old bomb- 
er pilot from Portsmouth, O., 


|whose wife remarried after he 


| was declared officially dead by the 


‘War Department, says he wants 
‘to talk with her before he decides 
what course to follow. 

| “I would like to get a telephone 


call through to my wife,” he said. 
“IT just can't decide anything until 
I talk to her.” 

(At Long Beach, Cal., his wife 
said virtually the same thing. 
“I’m faced with a decision I can't 
make at present,” she told report- 
(ers. “I was convinced beyond all 
doubt that he was dead before I 
‘married again. I’m not going to 
'make any move until I see him.”) 
Goad’s plane exploded over Jap- 
'anese-held Burma Oct. 14, 1943, 
‘after he dived out of formation 
ito prevent damage to other craft 
‘in his squadron. Goad was blown 
'through the roof of the fuselage 
‘and with two other members of 
his crew survived. Others in the 
formation had reported there was 
‘not a chance that any of the 
‘crew had lived. 
| The three flyers 
captive by the Japanese. They 
'were in prison for 18 months, At 
|the expiration of 12 months the 
Army reported Goad dead and six 
months later his wife was mar- 
ried to Ens. Robert A. MacDowell. 

“T thought I could take any- 
thing,” Goad said as he sat on the 
‘edge of a cot in a hospital where 
| American military personnel were 
‘taken after their liberation with 
the British capture of Rangoon, 
“but this is tougher than anything 
I have been through.” 

In his hand he held a cable- 
gram from his wife. It read: 
“Darling am so glad to hear you 
are alive. Will see you soon.- I 
love you with all my heart.” 

(In Long Beach Mrs. Goad-Mac- 
‘Dowell told reporters: “I couldn't 
explain very much in 20 words— 
that was all the Government would 
allow me to send him.”) 


NIMITZ’S SON DECORATED 
+ FOR SUBMARINE EXPLOITS 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
'_Comdr, Chester W. Nimitz Jr., son 
‘of the fleet Admiral, has been 
awarded the Navy Cross for his ex- 
ploits as a submarine commander. 

Announced today, the citation 
credits young Nimitz’s submarine, 
on its seventh patrol, with sinking 
several Japanese warships and 
|with sinking or damaging an ad- 
ditional 18,400 tons of merchant 
shipping in attacks on heavily es- 
corted enemy convoys. 

The Navy Cross is the highest 
decoration a Navy man can re- 
| ceive except for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, 


were taken 
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TURNBACKS’ CUT BUS, 
STREET GAR MILEAGE 


Distance Traveled Reduced 
9.2 Pct. While Passenger 
Traffic Stays at Peak, 


A system of “turnbacks” of 
street cars and busses under 
which many runs do not go to the 
end of the line, especially down- 
town in the evening rush period, 
has enabled the Public Service Co. 
to reduce materially the mileage 
operated, while passenger traffic 
has remained at a record peak, 
company spokesmen told the Post- 
Dispatch today. 

In the last six months, average 
monthly mileage of cars and 
busses was 9.2 per cent less than 
in the corresponding six-month 
period of 1943-44, while average 
monthly passenger revenue 
dropped only .17 of 1 per cent. The 
Situation has been reflected in the 
revenue per mile operated, which 
has risen almost steadily from 
42.33 cents in January, 1943, to 
47.69 cents last month—an increase 
of 12.6 per cent, which, of course, 
indicates a tendency toward de 
creased cost of operation. 

For a year and a half, the com- 
pany says, it has been using the 
practical maximum daily of its 
793 busses and 777 trolley cars, but 
the turnbacks, the company as- 
serts, have enabled the system to 
function without any relative in- 
crease in the volume of crowding 
of passengers. Maximum monthly 
mileage, 4,785,635 miles, was 
reached last March, and the mile- 
age fell to 4,182,397 last month. 
Peak of monthly revenue was §$2,- 
185,606 in October, 1943, but the 
monthly average has remained 
well above two millions since then. 

During the last two years the 
system of turnbacks has been de- 
veloped. Now there are 98 bus 
runs and 69 trolley runs which do 
not go to the end of the line down- 
town in the evening rush. Trolley 
lines involved are Delmar, Uni-’ 
versity, Broadway, Bellefontaine 
and Southampton, bus lines are 
Delmar, Lindell, Page, Walnut 
Park, Natural Bridge, Cherokee, 
Gravois and Lindenwood. 

Another example of decreased 
mileage is the short-turning of 
some University cars at a loop 
at De Baliviere and De Giverville 
avenues. For more than a year 
this has been in regular, all-day 
use, saving more than 500 miles 
a day or 15,000 miJes a month. The 
loop, built on company-owned 
land, cost about $8000, while out- 
of-pocket operating expenses 
saved are estimated at about $100 
a day. One effect is to make 
service west of De Baliviere less 
frequent. 

The company says it rarely is 
forced to cancel a scheduled car 
or bus run for lack of manpower. 
This has been accomplished large- 
ly through extra work on the part 
of the staff of 2800 operators. 


Sir William Lowrie Sleigh Dies. 

EDINBURGH, May 7 (AP).—Sir 
William Lowrie Sleigh, 80 years 
old, Lord President of Edinburgh 
from 1923-1936 and founder and 
managing director of Rosaleigh 
Ltd., motor engineers, died yester- 
day. 
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Cardinals Crippled for : 


Schoendienst Not . 1 nnerenetlay Raftery Club Sewell Is Banished 
Seriously Injured; gre ved As Hal Newhouserand 
Lanier, Cooper Win ig Benton Gain Victories 


By Herman Wecke 
Tuning up for their exhibition | S distr ht two eounts 
By w F Siete, : : snnteti with: the siatheaid dhebeninn: James Luther Sewell was a distraug manager on o eoun 
Manager Billy Southworth leads his world champion Cardinals ig : SRA ete poi ligarse sanaaae poagrt 
east tonight for their first invasion of the season and their meeting ee 


*| Brooklyn Hispanos tomorrow 
Bi night, the Rafterys, state soccer 
with the New York Giants, at present flying high at the top of the 
heap, may disclose what is making the men of Mel Ott tick so well. 


— ~ 
—_ 


cup competition at Walsh Stadium 


title winners, advanced to the| night. 
Western semifinals in the national! first. Sewell thought glumly of | 
Fourteen games are scheduled 
for the Redbirds in the east, three 


with Brooklyn, beginning with a 
night game Wednesday, three with 
the Giants following the. series 
with the Dodgers, four in Boston 
and fourin Philadelphia. The Car- 
dinals will return to Sportsman’s 
Park for their first night home 


game of the season, May 23, when| grow 


Brooklyn will be here. 

Right now, the Cardinals are 
still engaged in getting the kinks 
ironed out, but have done quite 
well, considering the lack of spring 
training, early season injuries and 
the joss of Catcher Walter Cooper. 

They are in third place, tied 
with the Cubs, and are three 
games behind the Giants, who do 
not appear to have the stuff to re- 
main whefe they are despite their 
record of 12 victories and four de- 
feats. 

One big worry for Southworth 
as the trip starts, however, is his 
injury list, which finds two prom- 
inent members of the team on the 
shelf, Marty Marion and Red 
Schoendienst. Marion's ankle, 
sprained in Cincinnati a week ago 
last Saturday, hag been a little 
slow responding to treatment and 
it may be another week before he 
is ready to play. 

Schoendienst fell on his right 
shoulder fielding a grounder from 
Bill Nicholson in the first inning 
of yesterday’s doubleheader with 
the Cubs and dislocated it. The 
shoulder had been injured while 
Red was in the Army and has 
given him trouble ever since. Im- 
mediately after the bone popped 
out of the socket, it went back in 
again, but Red was too sore to 
throw and retired. 

After an X-ray examination this 
morning, Dr. Robert F. Hyland, 
club surgeon, said there was no 
break in the shoulder and that 
Schoendienst will be able to ac- 
company the team east. Dr. Hy- 
land said he thought he would be 
out of the lineup for about a week, 

While Marion and Schoendienst 
are out of the lineup, George Fal. 
lon, a good fielder, but not much 
of a hitter, is expected to be at 
shortstop. 

Lanier and Cooper Win. 

On the credit side of the book 
is the excellent form displayed by 
Southpaw Max Lanier and Right- 
hander Morton Cooper in their 


last two starts, both of them turn-! 


ing in victories in Cincinnati last 
Sunday and yesterday to indicate 
that they are approaching the 
peak of their form. 

Both went the nine-inning route 
against the Cubs, Lanier holding 
Chicago to seven hits to win the 
opener, 6-2, and Morton Cooper 
yielding the same number of safe- 
ties._in capturing the second game, 
5 to i. 

Also the club displayed an ex- 
tra-base punch at the plate. In 
the first game against Chipman, 
Passeau and Vandenberg the Car- 
dinais had eight hits, five of them 
for extra bases. Johnny Hopp hit 
his second home run of the sea- 
s0n and the second on successive 
days, while Kurowski had two 
doubles and a single. 

In the second of 14 safeties, six 


Kurowski’s first round trip wallop 
of the season. Augie Bergamo 
enjoyed his best game at the plate 
with four hits, two doubles and a 
single, while Verban had _ three 
safeties, a single, double and 
triple. 

Another pleasant 
the catching of Del Rice in the 
first game. He showed decided 
improvement over his recent start 
= Pittsburgh. He also hit a dou- 
le. 

So, all in all, Cardinal followers 
have much to be encouraged 
about as the season begins to 
approach the serious phase. 

Hopp got his homer in the first 
inning, while Kurowski's double 
and Verban's single gave the Red- 
birds another in the second frame 
of the opener. They hopped on 
Chipman for three safeties, dou- 
bles by Rice, Kurowski and Ber- 
gamo, which with a pass, pro- 
duced three runs in the fourth. 
Hopp’s single, a walk to Kurow- 
eki and Rice being hit by a 
pitched ball filled the bases in 
the fifth and Hopp scored on an 
infield out. 

The Cubs counted once on two 
singles and infield out in the third 
and another run in the seventh 
on Hack’s single, a force out and 
Cavaretta’s double. 

Hack walked to start the sec- 
ond game and went to third as 
Hughes singled to left. Mallory 
threw to third trying to head off 
Hack, but the throw was wild, get- 
ting past Kurowski and when 
Morton Cooper failed to back up 
the play properly, Hack acored 
and Hughes went to third. 

That was all of the Cub scoring 
for the big right-hander bore down 
to retire the Cubs without fur- 
ther damage in that inning and 
held them away from the plate 
for the rest of the game. 

Three singles gave the Red- 
birds a run in the first against 
Henry Wyse, while in the fifth 
they counted twice after two were 
out when Morton Cooper singled 
and Bergamo and Verban dou- 
bled. 

Kurowski hit his homer into 
the left field seats in the sixth. 
Singles.by Mallory and Fallon to- 
gether with Bergamo’'s§ double 
produced the final tally in the 
eighth. ‘ 


feature was 
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perienced 
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was one of the best days 
baseball the Cardinals had ex- 
this 


Lanier showed his stuff in the | 
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were for distance, including Whitey | 


seasom and 16,548 | 
turned out, including 13,718 | 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
Team. Won. Lost. Pet. 
Chicago — — 9 
New York — —I10) 
Detrolt— —. — 
Washington— — 
Philadelphia— —~ 

NS — 
Besten—.  .— .37 
Cleveland — — 310 .231.. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
Won. Lost. Pot. 


SAasSe 


~ 


Team. 
New York — 
Brooklyn — 
CARDINALS 
Chicago— — 
Boston— 
Cincinnath —~ 
Pittsburgh — 
Philadelphia—- ; 


Vedew's Schedule. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


~S-ISADTRS 


7 


Cleveland at Chicago, postponed. 
Only game scheduled. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
No games scheduled. 


TOMORROW'S SCHEDULE. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE—wWashington 
Louis (night). Cleveland at Chicago. 
games scheduled. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE—Cincinnati 
York (night). Only game scheduled. 
Be aa 


Yesterday’s Results. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
6-8-2, Chicago 2-7-0. 
(x) Chipman, Passeau, 
berg and Livingston. 
cago 1-7-0. ooper and O'Dea: 
Stewart and Gillespie. 
New York 4-8-0, 
and Lombardi: Andrews and lutzz; 
York 1-5-0, Boston 1-2-0 (called 
seven innings, rain and wet grounds). 
sen and Lombardi; Javery and Masi. 
Cincinnati 3-9-0, Pittsburgh 1-8-0. 
ser and Lakeman: Butcher and Salkeld. 
burgh 5-8-1, Cincinnati 1-6-1 


at St. 


at 


Cardinals 
and Rice; Vanden- 
(x) 


Boston 3-6-1. 
K 
Han- 


Pitts- 


7-12-00, Philadelphia 5-9-3, 

Webber and Sukeforth; 

Karl and Peacock; Brook. 

Philadelphia 7-9-4. 

(*) WNiteholas and Owen: (x) Raffensberger, 
Syroull, Chetkovich and Mancuso. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE, 

Detroit 3-7-0, Browns 0-1-2. 
and Swift: Jakucki 
-4-1, Browns 0-9-1. 
Shirley and Hayworth 

Boston §-13-0, 
and RR. Garbark: (x) Bonham, 
M. Garbark. New York 2-6-1, Boston 0-5-1. 
Borowy and Crompton; (x) O'Neill, Haus- 
mann and Walters. 

Chicago 3-7-1, Cleveland 2-8-2. 
and Tresh: Bagby and Ruszkowski. 
6-7-1. Cleveland 4.9.1. 
Grome and MeDonnell, 

Philadeiphia 4-8-0, Washington 2-1%-1, 
Christopher and Hayes: Heefner, (x) Carras- 
quel and Ferrell, Washingten 2-9-0, Phil- 
adelphia 0-4-0, Leonard and Guerra; 
(x) Gassaway, Berry and Hayes. 


and Mancuso. 


Bevens an 


Lopat 


Haynes and Tresh; 


__(*) Winning piteher; (x) losing _piteher. 


How They Stand | 


AL 


“RED” SCHOENDIENST (on the ground), ace rookie of the Cardinals, suffers a 
der injury as he crashes to the dirt while trying to handle Nicholson’s grounder, in the first 
inning of the first game of the Redbirds-Cubs doubleheader, yesterday. Schoendienst was play- 
ing shortstop in place of Marion who is out with a sprained ankle. EMIL VERBAN is at sec- 
ond and the base runner is PHIL CAVARRETTA of the Cubs. 


& yesterday afternoon, defeating the 


si Croatian 


Eagles of Milwaukee, 
four goals to one. 


In a preliminary, the First Dis- 


Bl trict retained the Police Juvenile 


shoul- 


Only | 


Lanier 


Cardinals 5-14-3, Chi-'infielder made his first 
Wyse, | 


Voiselle 
ew 
after 


Heus- 


. Sewell and 
Lopez; (x) Walters, Lisenbee, Beck and Lake- 


ig ore 
etroit | 
Benton and swift; | Pale Hose a half-game lead over 


rth. - 
New York 0-7-0. Ferriss tD@ Second place New York Yan 
d 


Coheage 
’ 


by Schoendienst and Nicholson’s 
single filled the bases with one 
out. Max got Sauer on a called 
third strike and Lowrey on a fly. 


Verban turned a fine fielding 
play in the ninth inning of the 
second game, scooping up Hack’s 
grounder behind second for a 
force play on Secory and Don 
Johnson, Cubs second sacker, 
made a fine play to retire Hopp 
in the seventh getting Johnny’s 
bounder to his left and throwing 
him out, 


Cuccinello, All-Star N.L. ‘Out’ 
12 Years Ago, Now Very Much ‘In’: 


Ae AE ORE te A 


At 37, He’s Leading A. L. Batters 


NEW YORK, May 7 (AP).—It took Tony Cuccinello 11 years| 


“Grand - Slammer” BOBBY 
JONES has consented to play Earl 


and 10 months to the day to atone for his ignominious Comiskey | Christiansen, Miami golfer. in an 


Park debut, 
The veteran Chicago White Sox 
appear- 


/ance in the Sox home grounds in 


the first major league all-star 


game July 6, 1933, as a pinch hit- 
ter for the National League, and 
Lefty Grove fanned him for the 
final out of the game. 

Yesterday, the 37-year-old third 
sacker hit a three-run homer in 
the eighth inning of the second 
game to enable the league-leading 
Sox to sweep both ends of a dou- 
bleheader from Cleveland 3-2 and 
6-4. The twin-victory gave the 


kees who split with the Boston 
Red Sox. 
And Look Who's Top Batter, 
“Cooch’'s” four-base smash made 


him the American League's lead- 


ing batter with a .395 average, #ix 
percentage points above Vern Ste- 
phens’ figure. The stocky Long 
Islander, playing with his fifth 
team in 15 years in the majors, is 
enjoying his best season at the 
plate with 15 hits in 38 at bats 
and eight runs driven in. 

A crowd of 20,837 saw Oris 
Hockett win the opener for the 


| Sox with a run-scoring single and 
| give Ed Lopat his second triumph. 


Joe Haynes won his third straight 
in the nightcap. 

After Rookie Dave Ferris, the 
discharged Army Air Forces vet- 
eran, blanked the Yankees, 5-0, 
for his second shutout in two 
starts, Hank Borowy gained the 
New Yorkers an even split by kal- 
somining the Red Sox, 2-0, in the 


aftermath before 30,824. It was 


Borowy’s fourth straight victory. 


Giants Win and Tie. 


The New York Giants added to 
their Nationa] League lead by win- 


18-hole exhibition match at Lake- 
land, Fla., May 
15, marking the 
opening of the 
seventh war 
loan drive, 


GEORGE FA- 


ning the opener of a doubleheader™ a ‘ : ° , 


from the Boston 


up his fourth victory. 
Brooklyn moved into 


before 10,157. 
opener, 3-1, for Ed Heusser’s third 
victory and the Pirates took the 
nightcap, 5-1, as Rip Sewell out- 
pitched Bucky Walters. 

The Athletics and Washington 
broke even, the Mackmen winning 
the opener, 3-2, for Russ Chriato 
phers’ fourth triumph and the 
Senators, behind Dutch Leonard's 
three-hit pitching, taking the aft- 
ermath, 2-0. 

SOSA leet 


Zelinsky and Ashworth 


Win Doubles Tourney 


Sue Zelinsky and Red Ashworth 
won the sixth annual mixed dou- 


bles bowling tournament at Bevo 
Recreation with a score of 1253. 
Second place went to Jane Freit 
and Harry Graff, who had 1247. 

Third honors were taken by J. 
Gotch and Roney Buckles, 1232, 
while A, Tinnea and J. Tinnea 
finished fourth, 1230. There were 


Braves before 
20,162 fans, 4-3, and tying the sec- 
ond 1-1. Home runs by Phil Wein- 
traub and Ernie Lombardi in the 
ninth enabled Bill Voiselle to ring 


second 
place by winning two from Phila- 
delphia, 7-5 and 10-7, before 11,712. 

Pittsburgh and Cincinnati split 
The Reds won the 
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OT long ago this argument 
about the relative merits of 
two college football players 
was touched off “over there” in 
the Luxembourg area by M-Sgt. 
Larry Evans and Cpl. Cecil 
Smitherman of Hq. Btry. 456 
AAA Bn.: Was Don Hutson of 
Alabama or Jerry Dalrymple of 
Tulane the better end during 
their college days? 

The soldiers wrote a letter to 
Christy Walsh of the All-Amer- 
ican Foolball Board. Well, 
you know Christy—he passed 
the buck—and the question— 
around to some of us to decide. 
; Never having seen either 
play as a collegian we likewise 
passed the buck.... But a na- 
tion-wide debate was started 
and here, according to a letter 
from Walsh, was the. result of 
his inquiry, sent to 12 experts: 

Four votes for Dalrymple. 

Four votes for Hutson. 

Four not voting. 

+ om ” 

That's like one of those New 
York fight decisions, with all 
three officials differing. ... A 
Mexican standoff. . . Hutson, 
after his collegé days were over, 
went on to great heights as a 
pro, but Dalrymple never played 
professionally. 

It’s asking too much of the 
imagination to picture any play- 
er, college or pro, being better 
than Hutson, the professional. 

. * + 

Southern critics seem to think 
that Dalrymple was better than 
Hutson, when the former played 
at Tulane and the latter at Ala- 
bama. ... And the Southerners 
certainly had the best chance to 
see them in action. 

But, after you are more or 
less softened up by the discus- 
sion, you naturally inquire: 
What does it matter? But if 
you were in a European fox-hole 
or on a Pacific atoll with noth- 
ing to exercise your brain but 
hypotheses, you’d probably turn 
to sport, in seeking subjects for 
debate. ... And the beauty of 
it is most sport debates lead 
nowhere, since most of the ques- 
tion can’t be answered! 

Like that old one: Could 
Jack Dempsey have’ whipped 
John L. Sullivan? Try that one, 
Sarge, if you have run out of 
topics. 
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Maybe He’s Right— 
We Wouldn’t Know. 
S OME columns ago we wrote 


about a horse race which 
was so glamorous that Con- 
gress adjourned in Washington 


first inning when a walk, a boot; to attend the contest, which was 


WRAY’s COLUM 


Word Wars Still Rage on Two Fronts. 


one-time Tulane ace, 


” wren me 


the decision resulted 
Standoff"”—a draw. 


176 entries. 
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wa Recreation 


Mexican Standoff 


In a debate originating in Luxembourg on the European front 
as to the relative football merits of two ends, DON HUTSON, 
formerly of Alabama University, and JERRY DALRYMPLE, 


in a “Mexican 


> ee 
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run at Pimlico, Baltimore, .. , 
There was an illustration show- 
ing how an artist of the day 
pictured the running horse's 
galloping style-—fore and back 
legs both extended—an almost 
impossible position. We voiced 
a view that a running horse took 
‘em up and put ’em down one 
at a time. 


From: far off New Guinea 
comes a commentary, signed 
Isaac A. Hayes, without other 
designation. . . He writes a 
highly interesting letter until he 
gets down to becoming really 
technical about the hoofbeats. 

.. You get the idea that the 
guy must be ae saddle-horse 
specialist—or something. Here 
are his comments: 


“Dear Mr. Wray—Your column 
of Dec. 28, 1944, was recently 
perused here with interest. It 
is too bad that the old-time 
artists made the glaring mistake 
you mentioned when they paint- 
er their racing scenes. I have 
never seen one of them that 
failed to show all the entries in 
the same identical phase of their 
stride, which was the unnatural 


extended leap that simply never 
happens. 

“May TI correct you on your 
statement that a running horse 
‘takes them up and lays them 
down one at a time’? The gallop 
is a three-beat gait, in which 
first one hind foot propels, then 
the opposite hind and diagonal 
front together, ending with the 
other front foot in support. 


“In the picture of Whirlaway 
beating Swing and Sway he 
(Whirlaway) is bearing on the 
right hind with the left hind 
and right front poised to hit the 
turf together and the left front 
has just left the ground and 
will be supporting the animal in 
the third phase. 

“He is galloping on the ‘left 
lead,’ which means that his left 
front foot works alone. However, 
if he were galloping on the ‘right 
lead’ the whole stride is reversed 
with the horse first starting on 
the left hind foot. In. other 
words, if he made three full 
strides, he ‘would be tracking 
as follows—1-2-1-1-2-1-1-2-1., 

“Even in the walk there are 
phases where the horse is sup- 
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| Phitadeiphia at Washington 


tiss-Wright 5. 


Z1O, recently 
discharged from 
the Navy, won 
the California 
State open golf 
tourney with a 
54-hole total of 
210. .., . Sgt. Jim 
Ferrier was sec- "= 
ond with 211. ee 

JIM (RIP- fe 
PER) COLLINS, , , ea 
former Cardinal, JONES. 
only switch-hitter ever to lead the 
National League in home runs, is 
still hitting them both ways... . 
He hit one each way as his Albany 
club beat Hartford, 5-2 and 3-0, in 
the Kastern League. In the 
doubleheader, he had five hits and 
drove in six runs, 

Legionnaires at Scottsbluff, 
Neb., believe they have the only 
married man in American Legion 
baseball. . .. He is 17-year-old 
ELDOWN BROWN, a farm boy, 
who plays shortstop, who married 
last Christmas when 16 years of 
age, .|.. The SCHICK HOSPITAL 
team of Clinton, Ia., defeated 
Camp Ellis, 6-4, in the opening 
game for each club. 

FRANK SKAFF hit three home 
runs as Baltimore drubbed Buffa- 
lo, 12-4 and 2-1,:in the Interna- 
tional League. 


North Pecan Malia 
For All-Star Game 


CHAMPAIGN, Ill., May 7 (AP). 
—Ten players were chosen today 
by a coaches’ vote to represent 
the North against the South in 
the third annual all-star Illinois 
high school basketball game Aug. 
25 at University of Illinois gym. 

The selections: Forwards, Ray 
McClure, Galesburg; Richard Bau- 
man, Morton (Cicero); Charles 
Lindgren, East Rockford; Nutane 
Reiser, Riverside. Centers, Thom- 
as Parker, Elgin; Martin Lovdahl, 
Monmouth. Guards, James Evans, 
Galesburg; Dwight Humphrey, 
Moline; Ferdinand Nadherny, 
Morton (Cicero); Clarence Ander- 
son, West Rockford. 

The southern squad will be an- 
nounced later. 


} * |Baumer Gets 758 Pins, 


Moves Into Second Place 


A new runner-up appeared in 
the singles of the city handicap 
bowling tournament at Century 
today; S. H. Baumer 
having jumped into that spot with 
a 758 score last night. G. Marti 
holds the lead with 792 and A. 
Maruzek who had been No, 2 is 
now in third place. 

There was no change in the 
first five in the team standing. 
Kelley Service of East St. Louis 
leads that division with 3223. 


164,494 Fans at 


Major League Games 


NEW YORK, May 7 (AP).--A 
total of 164,494 fans paid to see 
the major league baseball games 
yesterday, a decrease of 9938-from 
last Sunday, but 73,609 more than 
a year ago. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


Louls at Detroit — 
New York at Roston —— -—— 


Cleveland at Chicago 


Total—— — — 
NATIONAL 
Riaston at New Yorke 
Chicaga at Bt, Loule 
Rrooklyn at Phitadetphia. 
Cincinnatl at Pittsburgh—— 
otal.—- “- 
Grand total— — —— 
Week ago— 
Year ago 


i 
WAR PLANT LEAGUE, 

Standard Steel 3, Western Electric 2; St. 

Louls Ordnance 3, McDonnell Aircraft 0; Cur 
Emerson Electse 2. 

COLORED INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 
Emerson Electric 11, Scullin Steel 8; Unit- 
ed States Cartridge 17, Curtiss-Wright 4; St. 
Louis Ordnance 11, Wagner Electric 8. 
ported by one, two and three 
feet., There is only one gait of 
the horse in which one foot alone 
is always in support and that 
is the rack, a man-made gait re- 
quiring patient training and a 
naturally agile horse, 

“However, there is one four- 
footed animal that does a perfect 
rack when he is hurried, and 
that is the elephant. The next 
time you go to a circus watch 
the pachyderms as they are hus- 
tled out of the ring at the con- 
clusion of their act and you will 
see a perfect rack being per- 
formed.” ISAAC E. HAYES. 
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| pass 
late in the first half. Bill Sanders | 


in 
eeateh in 1920. Most of the play- 
‘ers of that 1920 team, as well as 


Camp Robinson | 
Loses in Net Final | 


arkana, 
championships of the Eighth Serv- | 


Orleans 
Capt. 
4-6, 3-6, 7-5 in an all-Plauche final 
for the men’s single crown. 


sity player. 


Grath and Gilbert teamed to de- 


honors, 
1 to 0. The paid attendance was 
announced at 1680. 

The Rafterys, whose next cup 


@| match will be against the Vikings 


of Chicago, packed too much pow- 
er for the Milwaukee eleven and 
only sensational work in the up- 
rights by Al Mucha held the score 
down. He made several sensa- 
tional saves during the course of 
the 90 minutes of play. 
Dooley First to Score. 

John Dooley started the scoring 
for the Rafterys, counting on a 
from Harold Travis, 


tallied during a scrimmage in 
front of the goal to give the Raf- 
terys a 2-to-0 lead at half time. 
Right Fullback Frank Kond- 
ziela put the ball into his own goal 
for the third Raftery goal, while 
Ted Kirchhoefer counted the final 
Raftery point. Kondziela saved 
the Engles from a whitewash by 
making good on a penalty kick. 
The juvenile match was another 
close affair. The teams battled 


to a 1-to-1 draw several weeks ago | 
and it was a break that enabled 


First to win this time. A foul 


was called on Paul Douglas out- 
| side the penalty area and Howard 


Lincks made good with a long 
kick that went into the corner of 


the upright for the only point. 


Last night some 250 soccer fol- 
lowers gathered at the York Hotel 


to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 


versary of the Ben Millers’ victory 
the national championship 


officials in charge of the match, 
were present. Jimmy Dunn, who 
scored the winning goal over Fore 
River, was toastmaster, and Father 
Jimmy Johnston, who played full- 
back, was the principal speaker, 
The cup game lineups: 
Croatian Eagles (1) Pos. Raftery’s (4) 
Mucha G Mueliner 
Krehl 
Kondziela 
Culbert 
Bisset 
Wetzel 
Papp 
Panich 
Progar 
Hicking-Weber 
Polich-Scramm 0. ° Sanders-Thies 
Goals scored——Dooley, Sanders, Kirchhoefer, 
Kondziela (in own goal), Kondziela (penalty). 
Referees——Tom rbe and Henry Vatlina. 
Linesmen——Howard Blaisdell and Jim Begley. 


Murphy 
Galimberti 
O'Keefe 
Bohimann 
Schurwan 
Dooley-Ahrens 
Kirchoefer 
Travis 


© 
2O° rreesseon 


Welsher 


Hispanos Trim All-Stars. 

CHICAGO, May 7 (AP). — The 
Brooklyn Hispanos, national soc- 
cer champions, beat a National 
Soccer League all-star team, 5-4, 
in a benefit game for wounded 
war veterans here yesterday be- 
fore 13,000 fans. 

George Marchetich, Hispano in- 
side left, scored four goals for 
the winners, two in each half. The 
Hispanos were ahead all the way, 
except for a brief period in the 
first half when the all-stars tied 
the score, 1-1, on a goal by Jim 
McDermott. 


Soccer Scores. 
Lewis Cup final—Brookhattan 3, 
Brooklyn Wanderers 1. 


defeating Fifth District, | 


while | started its eighth turn at bat. Rue’ 


the double shutout suffered by the 


| Browns in Detroit yesterday, 3to0 


‘and 1 to 0. Second, Sewell pon- 
‘dered the unhappy circumstances 
lof his personal ejection from the 
‘coaching lines. 


The Browns’ manager was chased 
by Umpire Joe Rue in the-eighth 
inning of the first game and 
Coach Fred Hofmann was in 
charge of the team in the closing 
contest. Sewell took a place in the 
grand stand with 39,482 paying 
spectators, the largest 
the major league season. 


'Umpire Rue developed over balls 
and strikes decisions. Detroit was 
leading, 1 to 0, when St. Louis 


called third strikes on both Leon- 
ard Schulte and Frank Mancuso. 
|Both protested. When the umpire 
‘ruled that Harold Newhouser’s 
| first pitch to Sigmund Jakucki 
‘also was a strike, Sewell rushed to 
the plate from the third base 
coaching lines. After a bitter argu- 
ment he was banished. 
Stephens Gets Only Hit. 
It is plain enough from a glance 


at the scores that the Browns 


only one hit, a clean single by 
'Vernon Stephens, in the first 
game. They found Alton Benton 
much less puzzling, but still air- 
tight in every crisis of the second 
engagement. 

Jakucki bowed to Newhouser 
after holding Detroit scoreless for 
six innings. With two down in the 
seventh, Doc Cramer doubled to 


while Jakucki purposely passed 
Jimmy Outlaw. This move brought 
Jimmy Webb to the plate and the 
skinny shortstop hit the first ball 
pitched to right field for a single, 
scoring Cramer. 


Newhouser opened with 
and advanced on Bob 
Maier’s infield out, 
drove Newhouser home with a 
double to left and crossed the plate 
| himself on Rudy York's single to 
| center. 

| Newhouser was so effective that 
not a Brownie reached second 
‘base. After Stephens singled in 
‘the fourth inning, the lefthander 
retired 14 St. Louis batters in or- 
‘der. His streak was interrupted 
by a pass to Don Gutteridge, lead- 
ling off in the ninth. Here was 


two runs, 
a single 


‘faint hope for the Browns, but it | 


was quickly stifled. Milton Byrnes 
‘forced Gutteridge and Mike Kree- 
‘vich hit into a double play. 
| Homer Beats Shirley. 
In the second game, Newman 
Shirley was victim of a home 
‘run by Roy Cullenbine. When the 
| former Cleveland slugger stepped 
‘to the plate to start the Detroit 
half of the ninth, the Tigers had 
'made only three hits. Cullenbine 
‘hit the first pitch into the upper 
deck of the right field stands. 
The Browns had threatened seri- 
ously in the seventh, eighth and 
ninth innings but Benton rose to 
each emergency. With the bases 
loaded in the seventh, he fanned 


‘Schulte for the third out. With two 


National Challenge Cup—Kearny | |. nners ontin the eighth he struck 


Hoboken 0. 


a - 


Scots 2, 


FORT SILL, Ok., May 7 (AP).—— | 
Camp Plauche, New Orleans, and | 
thiver Ordnance Depot, Tex- | 
the | 


Red 
Tex., monopolized 
ice Command tennis tournament | 
here. yesterday. | 
Cpl. Clay McGrath, veteran New | 
tennis player, defeated) 
Charles H. Gilbert 6-3, 6-3. | 
} 


Gil- 
bert#is a former Columbia Univer- 


In another all-Plauche final, Mc- 


feat Pfc. Robert Heidkamp and 
Pvt, Benjamin Lewis 6-4, 6-3 for 
the doubles crown. 

Lt. Charlotte Decker, 
ton, 


singles crown by 
6-1, 6-0. Lt. Decker 
Set. Mary Breid to add the wom- 
en's doubles title to the Texarkana 


gueret Malizzo and Pfc. Roberson, 


Camp Robinson, Ark., 5-7, 6-2, 6-4.| Westbury Bascomb, welter. 


| out Gene Moore and retired Myron 


Pair | 


Havworth on an infield grounder. 
In the ninth, Byrnes and Schulte 
singled with two out, but Benton 
disposed of Mike Kreevich on a 
pop fly to Mayo. 

ss hecancneadinall 


ee 


Two Bouts Are Added 


To Amateur Program 


Art Swyden, a lightheavy, and 
Eddie Reining, heavyweight, both 
winners of the recent Golden 
Glove novice championships, were 
added to the St. Louis team by 


‘matchmaker Paul Spica, to oppose 


Kansas City champions, for Mis- 
souri State titles, Friday night at 
the’ Kiel Auditorium. The inter- 
city program will be sponsored by 
the Central Council of American 


War Dads. 
Swyden draws Jimmy Fafold as 


Washing-/|his opponent, while Reining will 
WAC officer at the Red River | oppose Kansas City’s Tony Rob- 
installation, annexed the women’s | bins. 
overwhelming | 
Pvt. Mary Van Dyke, Fort Sill, | the 
paired with | ment, 
‘Kansas City welter weight cham- 
|pion, Other local champions picked 


depot’s honors, defeating Pfc. Mar- | 


Pvt. Joe Lewicki, a standout in 
recent Golden Glove tourna- 
will meet Orland Pennell, 


to represent the Mound City are 
Charlie Able, 126 pounder, and 


— 


Score, Oh, the Score! Pels’ 32-0 


Victory Shuffles Southern Marks 


NEW ORLEANS, May 7 
amazing 32-0 shutout of the Nash 


(AP) 


The New Orleans Pelicans’ 


ville Vols called for revision of a 


fistful of Southern Association baseball records today. 


The bat-happy 
ters and 4-F’s—went on their bat- | 


} 
} 


ting binge in the first game of a | 
doubleheader yesterday. The Vols, | 


with equally amazing aplomb, won 
the nightcap 3-1. 

The 32 runs topped the 29-5 de- 
feat by Mempm®is handed Little 
Rock July 5, 1921, and a previous 
shutout record of 21-0 set up by 


the Pels themselves against Chat- | 


t .ooga in 1930. 

Their 31 runs batted 
Birmingham's 25 against 
Rock, Aug. 29, 1940. 

Eleven batters died on base. 

Sixty-seven times in eight in- 
nings Pel batsmen squared off at 


in bested 


ithe plate while pitcher Washburn 
| waited 


in the dugout, struggling | 
to keep his flipper warm. The 
previous nine-inning record was.) 
58 set by Nashville against Atlan- 


Pels—kids, olds- | 


‘the hickory, 


Litt le 


ta, Aug. 18, 1943. 


In the fourth inning last night | 
o bat, scoring 16, 
runs and tying previous marks set | 
by Birmingham and Little Rock. t 
pitching a» 


20 Pels went 


Washburn, besides 
six-hit shutout, played hob with 
getting six bingles 
in seven trips and crossing the 


plate four times, 


Five Vol pitchers, including Ed | 
Gibson, regular shortstop called to | 


faded before the Pel 
14 


the. mound, 
barrage. They walked 
gave up 28 hits. 

No records there. 


In fact the only record claimed | 
‘by the Vols was one of speed in| 


recuperation. 
Their pitche was Jinx Poindex- 


ter who holds the league strikeout | 
record of 17 which he set, not for | 


but against, those Vols, when he 
was working for Little Rock back 


jin 1936, 


crowd of. 


Trouble between the Browns and | 


were puny at the plate. They got. 


center and waited on second base. 


In the eighth, the Tigers added | 


Eddie Mayo) 


WHO’S WHO 


In Baseball 


By the Associated Presa, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. 

__ BATTING—Oimo, Brooklyn, .409; Nieman, 
| Boston, .400, 
RUNS—Ott, New York, 20; Weintraub, New 
| York, 16. 
RUNS BATTED IN—Lombardi, New York, 
brs Elliott, Pittsburgh, and Nieman, Bostoa, 
j 6. 
H!ITS—Rucker, New York, 27: Holmes, Base 
j ton, 25. 
DOUBLES—Nieman, Boston, and Kurowski, 
| Cardinals, 6. 
TRIPLES—Gustine, Pittsburgh, 2: Twenty 
Players tied with 1. 

HOME RUNS——Lombard!l, New York. B: Off 
and Weintraub, New York; and Nieman, Bees- 


ton, 4. 

STOLEN BASES——McCormieck, Cincinnati. 8: 
Barrett, Pittsburgh, 4. 

PITCHING—Voiselle, New York, and Der- 
ringer, Chicago, 4-0. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE, 

BATTING—Cuccinello, Chicago, .3958: Ste 
phens, Browns, . 389. 

RUNS -—— Case, Washington, 14: Myatt, 
Washington, and Stirnweiss, New York. 13. 
RUNS BATTED IN——Derry, New York, 15; 
| Etten, New York, and Binks, Washington, 13. 
HITS——Binks, Washington, 22: Case and 

, Washington, 21. 

DOUBLES—Mosses, 33 
Philadeiphia; 


j 
Chicago, Carnett, 
| Cleveland; Siebert, Byrnes, 
| Browns and Myatt, Washingten. 6 
i TRIPLES—Nine players tied with 2. 
HOME RUNS—Derry, New York, 4: H ayes, 
| Philadetphia; R. Johnsen, Boston, and Stephens, 
Browns, 3. 
STOLEN BASES—Case, Washington, 9: My- 
att. Washington, 6. 

PITCHING—Benton, Detroit, and Berowy, 
New York, 4-0. 


Bric a Bac Is 
Handicap Victor 
In Record Time 


| AGUA CALIENTE, Mexico, 
May 7 (AP).—Bric A Bac, four- 
year-old son of War Admiral, 
|drove to a surprise victory yester- 
iday in the running of the $20,000 
added Tijuana Handicap at a mile 
‘and one-quarter, 

With Jockey Jack Westrope in 
the saddle, Bric A Bac ran down 
his field at the sixteenth pole 
jand came away to win by three 
‘lengths while setting a new track 
record of 2:022-5 for the route. 
The odds-on favorite. E. B. John- 
ston’s Jury Box, <aved the place 
\by three parts of a length from 
Mrs. J. B. Burnstein’s Okana. 
Eight went to the post in the 
renewal of a race which in years 
| gone by was run first as the Cof- 
|froth Handicap, then later as the 
Caliente Handicap. 

_ OkKana took command as soon 
as starter Wes Neary sent the 
field away and set the pace until 
collared by Bric A Bac near the 
finish, Jury Box, winner of six 
out of seven of the previous starts 
of his career, suffered from a bit 
of bumping at. the head of the 
stretch as Okana bore out while 
tiring, but moved with Bric A 
Bac in a furious effort to wrest 
the lead from the winner. 

Bric A Bac, which had trailed 
Jury Box in a trial race for the 
Tijuana a week ago, paid $11.60, $3 
and $2.20 across the board. Jury 
Box called for $2.20 and $2.20. with 
Okana paying $2.20 to show. 


Dippel, Joe Wors Pace 


Muny Horseshoe Tossers 


Ollie Dippel with 151 ringers 
paced the horseshoe pitchers in 
the South Side division of the 
Muny League in the opening 
matches of the season at Caron- 
delet Park yesterday while Joe 
Wors with 114 was top man in 
the Fairgrounds Park division, 
Results: 


SOUTH SIDE—-Speh Monument 14. Wacker- 


nee ig 2; Century Bowling Lanes 7. Zent- 
wefers 7 


FAIRGROUNDS—xs: 
= enc G. 3: A. M, 
fections 5. 


Louis Refigerators 13, 
Freunds 11, Smith Con- 


Cochran, Johnny Manion 


Win Golf Exhibition 


In an 18-hole best ball match at 
Crystal Lake Country Club yester- 
day afternoon Bob Cochran and 
Johnny Manion won from Dale 
Dorey and Dave Sutherland, one 
up. 

Cochran, only amateur in the 
match, had a four-under-par 68 for 
the best score. Sutherland had 
69, Morey, new professional at 
Meadowbrook, 71, and Manion 73. 


va ee 
Link Retains Lead. 
Charles Frisby took over fifth 


| last 


i tenth spot 
| leader 


’ 


men, | 


position in the Kaley Lanes’ junior 
handicap tournament, rolling 1623 
night. H. J. Reininga had a 
to tie Robert Black for the 
Ray Link ia atill the 
1706. The event 
week end. 


LoS] 


with a 
finishes up next 


ee ee ti tt ee a 


Never More Alive, 


Paulino Declares 


MADRID, May 7 (AP). 
AULINO UZCUDUN, for- 
P mer contender for the 
heavyweight boxing cham- 
pionship, told the Associated 
Press yesterday he never felt 
more “alive in my life.” 
Commenting on reports he 
had been killed by Spanish 
guerrillas in France, thfe husky 
Basque boxer declared>he had 
not been in France since 1940 
when he went to Paris to ap 
pear in a charity festival. } 
Not only am I not dead,” he 
said. “I am not even sick.” 
He was reached at Caldas 
Demalavella, a small summer 
resort near Barcelona where he 
has been resting. 
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COMMITTEE TRIES 
10 NIP. GROWING 
~ SUGAR SHORTAGE 


Studies Incentive Pro- 
gram — Seeks to Get 
War Prisoners Into 
Western Beet Fields. 


een 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (AP).— 
The House Food Investigating 


Committee summoned Government 
Sugar experts into secret session 
today as it strove to ward off a 
prospective shortage. 

After it completes 


the sugar 


study, the House group will turn 
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Pvt. Elijah Abrams, 1809A Warren. 

S. Sgt. Anthony T. Albach, 2423 South Thirteenth. 
Sgt. Homer E. Ballance, 4539 Flad. | 

Bo’sn M. Edward W. Barenkamp, 1426 Hamilton. 
Pvt. John S. Barlog, 2356 Menard. 

Pvt. Frank E. Bartucz, 1814 Lami. __. 

Pfc. William H. Beamon, Negro, 1828 Garrison. 
Pfc. Joseph J. Bisch, 3326 Semple. 
Pfc. John T. Bolle, 3714A Lincoln. 


its inquiry to eggs, where mem-! Pyt. Conrad H. Borgmann Jr., 3326 Abner. 


bers say they fear a major black | 


market operation. | 

“The way to kill of black mar-| 
kets and food-price inflation is' 
abundant production,” Committee | 
Chairman Anderson (Dem.), New| 
Mexico, told a reporter, “and the. 
time to plan abundant production | 
is now.” 

The committee called in Dennis 
A. Fitzgerald, War Food Admin- | 
istration sugar specialist, and 
Joshua Bernhardt of the Agricul- 
ture Department, to detail the 
Government’s sugar program, the 
size of its stockpile and the crop 
outlook. Open hearings will be- 
gin Tuesday when the Govern- 
ment’s story will be checked 
against the actual experience of 
the industry. 

Committee Findings. 

From preliminary studies, the 
committee already has developed 
these facts: 

1. Vast sugar beet acreages in 
the United States are idle or be- 
ing plowed under because grow- 
ers can't get field help. 

2. Incoming shipments from 
Cuba will be low this year. 

3. OPA already has trimmed 
summertime allocations of do- 
mestic sugar. 

Committeemen said unless some- 
thing is done immediately, the de- 
veloping sugar shortage may sur- 
pass in severity the current scarci- 
ty of civilian meat supplies. 

Reporting that unmistakable 
black market signs already are 
apparent in sugar, Anderson add- 
ed that unless a solution is found 
he expects the shortage to redth 
its most severe point in the fall 
canning season. 

The committee, he continued, “is 
going into the entire background 
of the sugar crop, here and 
abroad.” It is studying now an 
incentive program to boost the 
crop in Puerto Rico and is trying 
to get war prisoners into western 
beet fields to bolster this year’s 
domestic harvest. 

_If the crop prospect can be in- 
creased immediately, committee- 
men believe, the Govérnment may 
be justified in digging deeper into 
its current stockpile which other- 
wise must be held in _ reserve 
against a future shortage. 

Europe’s Needs. 

Meanwhile, the Agriculture De- 
partment estimated Europe’s im- 
ported food needs for the year be- 
ginning next August at 12 million 
tons, adding that production there 
is expected to drop to its lowest 
wartime level—from 5 to 10 per 
cent under last year’s output. 

The department report said Eu- 
rope’s chief need will be for wheat 
but that substantial quantities of 
' fats, meats, eggs, dairy products 
and sugar also must be provided. 

The per capita consumption of 
food in continental Europe thus 
far in the 1944-45 production sea- 
son was estimated at 85 per cent 
of the prewar level, with a sub- 
stantial deterioriation in the qual- 
jtative composition of the diet. 


BRITISH TROOPS MOPPING UP 
THOUSANDS OF JAPS IN BURMA 


CALCUTTA, May 7 (AP).—Brit- 
ish Fourteenth Army troops mop- 
ping up the scores of thousands 
of Japanese soldiers left to fend 
for themselves in Burma have 
captured enemy guns and equip- 
ment at Tenanama, 27 miles south 
of Minbu, a Southeast Asia Com- 
mand communique said today. 

Minbu is on the Irrawaddy Riv- 


Pvt. William G. Brady, 4946 Murdoch. 

5S. Sgt. Charles C. Bridwell, 1234 Hodiamont. 
Sgt. Jackson C. Britt Jr., 3500 Connecticut. 

S. Sgt. Arthur Brosius, 3755 Laclede. 

Marine Sgt. Vernon A, Buchholz, 4009 Greer. 
Marine Pvt. James Buffington, 1816 Hickory, 
S.Sgt. James E. Calvert, 5045 Cates. 

Pfc. Stephen J. Cann, 4139 Filad. 

Marine Sgt. Robert D. Carroll Jr., 4346 Tholozan. 


‘Pfc. Rudy Chiodini, 5929 Wells. 


Set. John F. Chrostowski, 1619A Helen. 

S. Sgt. Earl F. Cowell, 4129A Flad. 

Seaman 1-C Lawrence F. Creech, 4245A Blair, 
T. Sgt. Olin Davis Jr., 4358 Laclede. 

Pvt. Clarence E. DeClue, 3123 S. Jefferson. 
Pfc. Wilbur E. Dees, 5089 Union. 

Pfc. Charles E. Devoy Jr., 2639 California. 

Pvt. Jack Dickerson, former St. Louisan. 

T. Sgt. Edward P. Dreher, 5429 Holly Hills. 
Marine Pfc. Adam W,, Driver, 1234A N. Euclid. 
Pvt. John Dudash, 4914 Lilburn. 

Pfc. Joseph M. Easley, 5535 Etzel. 

Lt. John C. Ebel, 4911 St. Louis. 

Pfc. Fred L. Edmond, 1719 South Eighteenth. 
S. Sgt. Howard T. Ferguson, 3672 Russell. 
Pfc. Ervin B. Figus, 1420 Union. 

Mailman 3-C James V. M. Fink, 2629A McNair. 
Lt. Clifton Fitzgibbons, 6594 Scanlan. 

Pfc. Sylvester E. Frye, 5212A Compton. 

Pfe, Jerry J. Furla, 4548 Wichita. 

Sgt. Harvey T. Gardner, 2740 Arlington. 

S. Sgt. Philip H. Griggs, 3448 Charlack. 

Pfc. George G. Haggerty, 5649 Devonshire. 
Pvt. Norman T. Hahs, 6131A Wagner. 

Pvt. Dennis J. Hardesty, 3302 S. Eighteenth. 
Pvt. William Hartmann, 3426 Indiana, 

Lt. Eugene L. Harviell, 5058A Maffitt. 

Set. John L. Hasson, 4458A Clarence. 

Seaman 1-C Howard KE. Hedrick, 4730 Michigan. 
Pvt. Gene Heigold, 5420 Arlington. 

Lt. Oscar FE.’ Heinrich, 4452 Beck. 

Master Sgt. Virgil Helwig, 1457 N. Union, 
Marine Cpl. Rudolph Herrick Jr., 5205 Emerson. 
Marine Sgt. Stephen Herschberger, 14 8S. Taylor. 
Pfe. Virgil R. Hoelscher, 5723 Labadie. 

Pfc. Dwight W. Holmes Jr., former St. Louisan. 
Pfc. William R. Homfeldt, 3311A Chippewa, 

S. Sgt. Fred R. Hoorman, Florissant. 

Pvt. Emmett Horchman, 5204 Gilmore. 

S. Sgt. John R. Horvath, 3501 N. Fourteenth. 
S. Sgt. Charles E, Howard, 4527 Natural Bridge. 
Marine Pfc. James J. Hummel, 5816 Janet. 
Marine Pfc. Lowell J. Johns, 3718 N. Twenty-fifth. 
Lt. Virgil H. Jordan, 5970 Plymouth. 

Lt. Ford E. Joseph, 5003 S. Thirty-seventh. | 
Avi. M. M. Kenneth P. Josias, 3137 Louisiana, 
Pfc. Walter A. Kasten, 2405A South Eleventh. 
Lt. Lyle E. Kater, 3917 W. Florissant, 

Pvt. Charles T. Keating, 3825A Vest. 

Sgt. Darrell D. Keeth, 2443 Northland. 

Pfc. Jack G. Keller, 5328 Neosho. 

Pfc. James W. Kessler, 3855 Flad. 

Warrant O, Leonard M.. Kirwan, 6529 Clayton. 


S. Sgt. Ace Baker, East St. Louis. 

Pfc. Earl M. Ballard, Dupo, Il. 

Marine Pvt. Theodore Bergeron, Overland. 

Lt. Ronald Blair Sr., New Athens, Ill, 

Lt. Elmore Bostwick, Ladue. 

Pfc. Leonard J. Bray Jr., Brentwood. 

Pvt. Herman Bruss, Belleville. 

Seaman 1-C Edward L. Burns, Madison. 

Gunner’s. M. 2-C Wilburn W. Burrow, Belleville. 
Sgt. Floyd T. Carr Jr., Webster Groves. 

Pvt. Vincent Varuso, Florissant. 

Pfc. Jessy K. Collins, Overland. 

Pvt. Harold Cummins, Alton. 

Carpenter’s Mate 2-C John H. Daniel Jr., Jennings. 
Quartermaster 3-C Eugene Douglas, East St. Louis. 
Marine Cpl. Robert Duchek, East St. Louis. 

Lt. Brewster F. Ellis, 816 Cumberland, Lemay. 
Cpl. Harry L. Fillback,, East St. Louis, 

Pfc. J. Lloyd Fillo, Webster Groves. 

First Sgt. Paul Fox, Wood River, 

Pfc, Clinton E. Frederick, Alton. 

Marine Sgt. Howard D. Freeman, East St. Louis. 
Sgt. Paul E. Gary, Alton. 

Lt. Wilson A. Geneser, Kirkwood. 

Marine Pvt. Edward H. Gill, Wright City, Mo. 
Cpl. Robert Gissler, Alton, 
Cpl. Roy Goff, Belleville. 
S. Sgt. Maurice E, Gosney, Granite City. 
Marine Pfc, Joseph E. Haas, Mascoutah, Il. 
Marine Pfc. Sam Hanephin, Kirkwood. 
Seaman 1-C Lowell E. Hawthorne, Belleville. 
Pfc. Noble L. Helfer, Eest St. Louis. 

Sgt. Warren H. Hemmer, Belleville. 

Marine S. Sgt. William T. Holland, Pacific, Mo. 
Marine Cpl. Harold J. Huntley, East St. Louis. 
Marine Pfc, Paul L. Idoux, Belleville. 

Pvt. Lester J. Indelicato, Overland. ° 

S. Sgt. James B. Jacobs, Baden. 

Lt. William E. Johnson, Wood River. 

Pfc. S. Raymond W. Jones, Pine Lawn. 

S. Sgt. John Kadronsky, Fairmont City, Il. 
Marine Pfc. Walter Kaufman, Webster Groves. 
Pvt. Elmer Kelley, East Alton. 

Pvt. William M. Kern, Glendale. 

Pfc. Jonas W. Kidd Jr., Roxana, Ill. 

Lt. Herbert S. Kiddoo, Clayton. 


Cpl. Robert D. Kramer, 4424 Bingham. ‘ 
Capt. Wendell Pruitt, Negro, 4569 Garfield. 


Lt. William: G. Frazier Jr., Kirkwood. 
Seaman i-C Jay C. Freeman, St. Charles. 


er 250 miles above the captured 
capital of Rangoon. Before the 
retreat from lower Burma the 
Japanese were estimated to have, 
102,000 troops left in the country, 
many of them hopelessly cut off 
from escape and starving as a re- 
sult of the swift British advance 
on the capital. 
STRONG U, S. AIR FORCE 
LONDON, May 7 (AP). 
LL indications here point 
A to the fact that the United 
States Army is preparing 
to retain a strong air arm in 
Europe for police and trans- 
port duties long after the end 
of the war. 

While there has been no Ooffi- 
cial announcement concerning 
the size of the Allied occupa- 
tional air force, it is estimated 
unofficially that it probably 
will require a total of between 
75,000 and 100,000 men in the 
ground crews alone. The force 
will be composed of both Amer- 
ican and British planes and 
personnel, though not neces- 
sarily in equal numbers. 

Presumably the American 
contingent will be drawn from 
both the Eighth and Ninth Air 
forces and will be retained in 
Europe for varying periods, de- 
pending both on the needs of 
the moment and the previous 
length of service of individual 
members. 

The Eighth Air Force, com- 
manded by Lt. Gen. James H. 
Doolittie, is reported preparing 
to move to airdromes in Ger- 
many. All the Ninth Air Force 
planes already are based on the 
continent. 


Fire C. 2-C Harold Germain, Smithton, IIl. 
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Pfc. Howard E. Stegall, 2707A Henrietta. 


Seaman 2-C James E. Smee, 4408 Lee. 
Seaman 1-C Earl F, Wilcox, 7905A 8S. Broadway. 


Pvt. Johnnie Foreman, 6050A Maple. 
Lt. Dorothy M. Hemminghaus, former St. Louisan. 
Air Cadet Andrew S, Martin, 5728 Astra. 


Pfc. Robert B, Esselstyn Jr., University City, 
S. Sgt. Hayden F. Haynes, Affton. 


‘ 

NNOUNCEMENT was made by the War and Navy departments in April of the deaths of ‘the follow- 

Ave residents of St. Louis and the metropolitan area, who were killed in action, or in the line of 

om. | who died in service. During the month 238 men‘from St. Louis and the metropolitan area 
were killed in action, bringing the total during the war to 2271, 
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Pvt. Richard Koenig, 2320 South Eighteenth. 
Cpl. George Kuehner Jr., 5200 Tamm. 

T. Sgt. Stanley Kuszaj, 2810 South Eighteenth. 
Marine Pfc. Edward L. Kuzinske, 3205A Bailey. 
Pfe. John LaFerla, 3927 Potomac. 

Lt. Edmund H. Landgraf, 5546 St. Louis. 
Cpl. Paul Leboski, Freeburg, Il. 

Marine Pvt. Carl O. Lewis Jr., 2650 Lafayette. 
Elec. M, 2-C Delbert L. Lewis, 5966A Wabada. 
Pvt. Leon F> Lewis, 908A Benton. 

Pfc. Roy Lickenbrock, 4638 Bessie. 

Pvt. Alvin A. Loesing, 1022 Gimblin. 

S. Sgt. Carl C. Lousha, 6068 Shulte. 

S. Sgt. Francis W. Lueke, 2216 Blendon. 
Pvt. Charles H. Lutz Jr., 3218 Bailey. 

Pfc. Michael P. Majetic, 920 La Salle. 

Pfc. Edward M. Martin, 2627 Hickory. 

Lt. Lowell W. Mash Jr., 314 Clara. 

Sgt. Britfon J. Milne, 3155 Magnolia. 

Pfc. Floyd «Mitchell, 4112 Castleman. 

Pvt. Leonard L. Mitchell, 1211 Madison. 

Pvt. Sam J. Monte, 1932 E. Warne. 

Set. George E. Mueller, 2125 Blendon. 
Marine Lt. Dean G. Murphy, 5738 Enright. 
Marine Pvt. John A. Murphy, 1319 Arsenal. 
Sgt. Omer McAllister Jr., former St. Louisan. 
Pfe. Johnnie L. Nicholas, 5885A Etzel. 

Pvt. Joseph R, Nichols, 4050 California. 

Pfc. Smiley A. Orr, 1051 South Fourteenth. 
Pfc. Fred M. Pannell, 3664 Washington. 


Seaman 1-C Aloysius G. Peitz, 3416A N. Fourteenth. 
Marine Pfc. Kenneth Peters, 4723A Cote Brilliante. 


Sgt. Kennett R. Polster, 3637 S. Spring. 
Marine Cpl. Robert Preissler, 4316 N. Twentieth. 
Pfc. Fred Rayner, 3671 Market. 

Sgt. William C. Richters, 3172 Nebraska. 
Pvt. Wallace W. Riechers, 5343 Bartmer, 
Pvt. Jack H. Roth, 6654 Villa. 

Capt. Russell H. Rothweiler, 2351 Louisiana. 
Sgt. Murl Roush, 5638 Helen. 

Marine Cpl. John P. Rowane, 1233 Suburban. 
Sgt. Louis E. Ryon, former St. Louisan. 

Pfc. Harold L. Sandweg, 4552 Alice. 

Marine Pfc. Theodore J. Sartori, 3422 Osage. 
Pvt. Earl Schlereth, 6811 Wise. 

Steward’s Mate 1-C Eddie Scott, 920 Mound, 
Pfc. Leonard Sedlacek, 3011 Osage. 

Pvt. Paul A. Shriver, 3709 debert. 

Sgt. Everett C. Slaight, 3261 Jasper Park. 
Marine Pfc. Johg Slawson, 5853 Highland. 
Lt. Kenneth R. Smith, former St. Louisan. 
Cpl. Ralph J. Snrka, 4861 Allemania. 

Set.. Nelaon E. Sommerlad, former St. Loulsan., 
Pfc. Willlam D. Starling, 5024 Chippewa, 
Pfc. James E, Stauder, 3960 Tholozan, 

Pfc. R. G. Roy Stroud, 4158 Westminster. 

Lt. William J. Sullens, 4049 Washington. 
Sgt. Wilbert H. Tebbe, 8505 Park. 

Sgt. Radarman 2-C Michael A. Towey, 3408A Clara. 
Pvt. Francis Unland, 5464 Partridge. 

Cpl. William D. Vaughn, 5106 Washington. 

S. Sgt. John C. Wallner, 4008 Flad. 

Pfc. Walter Warncke Jr., 5 Benton. 

Pvt. Harlen W. Way, 1861A South Tenth. 
Set. Willlam H. Weaver Jr., 6207A Arsenal. 
Maj. Wesley Werner, 1481A Clara. 

Sgt. Lawrence Wilhelm, 3725 S. Broadway. 
Pfc. Alvin G, Williams, 1442 Hogan. 

Avi. M. M. 2-C Andrew J. Wilson, 3300A Lemp. 
Pvt. Robert J. Winkler, 4965A Arsenal. 

Pfc. Lawrence Witt, 4611 Newport. 

Marine Sgt. John J. Wyly, 3822 Arkansas. 

S. Sgt. Stanley S. Zysk, 1620A Helen. 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


Marine Pfc. Edwin W. Koehler Jr., Pine Lawn, 
Seaman 2-C Michaei Kopfer, East St. Louis. 
Ch, B. M. Joy O. Kortkamp, Alton. 

Pfc. Vincent J. Kwiatowski, Madison. 

Pfc. Edward M. Martin, Bethalto, Il. 

Lt. Daniel B. Martin, Webster Groves. 

Pvt. Willard Martin, Freeburg, III. 

T. Sgt. James E. Mellor, Wood River. 

Lt. Thomas N. Mize, Ladue. 

Cpl. James W. Montgomery, East St. Louis. 
Pfc. Paptiste Musso Jr., Belleville. 

Marine Pfc. Irvin L. McKinnon, Glencoe. 
Pfc. Alvin Nesbit, Belleville. 

Ph, M, Ralph A. Nold, Millstadt, Tl. 

Pfc. Adolph G,. Ohler, Wellston. 

Cpl. Joseph F. Parisi Jr., Clayton. 

Pfc. Rudolph Patoprsty, East St. Louis. 

Pvt. Paul Pendleton, East St. Louis. 

Cpl. Robert S. Pounds, De Soto, Mo. 

Pfc. Norman Reimer, St. Charles. 

Pvt. Raymond L. Reynolds, East St. Louis. 
Marine Pfc. Maurice T. Roach, University City. 
Marine Pfc. James L. Rogefs, Alton. 

Pfc. John R. Roth, University City. ° 
Marine Pvt. William W. Savage, Collinsville. 
Pvt. Edward J. Schaefer Jr., Clayton. 
Marine Pfc. Charles Sederwall, St. Charles. 
S. Sgt. Emmett V, Shea, Freeburg, III. 
Pvt. William J. Shea, Collinsville. 

Pfc. Eugene Simon, East St. Louis. 
Marine Sgt. Clarence Sobba, Clayton. 
Radioman 3-C Joseph C. Spencer Jr., Rock Hil. 
Cpl. Daniel E. Stanton, Pine Lawn. 

Pfc. Marvin O, Steins, Ellisville, Mo. 

Sgt. Harold Stephens, East St. Louis. 

Marine Sgt. Joseph C. Stephenson, Fairview City. 
S. Sgt. Robert B. Thompson, Webster Groves. 
Cpl. Norman D. Tippett, V/ood River. 

Pfc. E. Melvin Vogel, Alton. 

Marine Pvt. James Webb, East St. Louis. 

Pvt. William A. Werner, Affton. 

Pfc, Clarence J. Wiles, Freeburg, III. 

Lt. Nelson A. Winslade, Alton. 

Lt. Stanford G. Wolfson, University City. 

Pvt. John C, Woodrome, Belleville. 

Marine Pfc. Charles W. Young, Wentzville, Mo. 
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Cpl. Albert Runetzky, 5763 Kingsbury. 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


Pvt. Milton R. Held, Webster Groves. . 
Pfc. Alvin J. Palfreeman, Carsonville. 
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METROPOLITAN AREA 


Pfc, Paul J, Zajac, East St. Louis. 


LAGUARDIA WON'T 
RUNFOR FOURTH 
TERM AS MAYOR 


Hints He Might Take Job 
Aiding Veterans—De- 
nies He Was Offered 
Air Post. 


NEW YORK, May 7 (AP).— 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, near- 
ing the end of three terms as 
chief executive of New York City, 
said yesterday, “I am not going to 
run for Mayor this year.” 

The announcement was made in 
his regular Sunday broadcast. 


He asked his fellow members of 
the American Labor party “not to 
nominate me or put my name on 
any petition.” He also said “I will 
not enter the Republican prima- 
ries.” 

In his 12 years as Mayor he has 
had Republican support, 

LaGuardia, who is 62 years old, 
said he hoped he would not have 
to return to public service, but 
added, “if we have controversy be- 
tween veterans and Government 
and if there is corruption it will 
be the duty of those of us with 
experience to take hold again.” 

His withdrawal turned the fight 
for the mayoralty nomination into 
a free-for-all battle. 

La Guardia today denied that 
he had been offered the presi- 
dency of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. He described as “ridicul- 
ous” a New York Daily News 
story that the aviation post had 
been offered him. 

“There's nothing to it,” he said. 


MOVES PRECEDING 
ITALY SURRENDER 
‘LIKE SPY.THRILLER’ 


Continued From Page One, 


their final offensive in Italy. Later 
Wolff advised he was going to 
Switzerland with two plenipoten- 
tiaries who were authorized to go 
to Caserta to sign a surrender. 

A plane was sent April 27 to 
bring them to Allied headquarters, 
Discussions began immediately, 
but hit a snag when Von Vieting- 
hoff-Scheel’s ¢missary raised num- 
erous objections to surrender de- 
tails. 

“It became apparent to Lem- 
nitzer and Airey that what the 
German really was proposing was 
a ‘conditional unconditional sur- 
render.’ It was apparent... the 


‘pleipotentiaries could be brought 


around if the Allied negotiators 
took a firm stand, 

“Accordingly . .. the Germans 
were told the following morning 
that they either would surrender 
unconditionally, or negotiations 
would terminate without further 
delay. 

“The Germans 
Allied terms.” 


Nazi Radios Spread Word. 


Within half an hour after sign- 
ing the surrender April 29, the 
German emissaries were in a 
plane heading north. 

An elaborate system of radio 
code communication between Al- 
lied and German headquarters had 
been devised, and Alexander took 
no chance of the emissaries fail- 
ing to reach Von Vietinghoff- 
Scheel in time for the cease fire 
order to be issued before the pre- 
scribed hour. 

He sent Von Vietinghoff-Scheel 
a radio message that “honorable 
terms of unconditional surrender 
have been signed effective at 1200 
hours, GMT, (Greenwich mean 
time) May 2.” 

German headquarters at _ Bol- 
zano messaged May 1 that the 
surrender would be carried out, 
and requested Allied forces to re- 
frain from attacking German cen- 
ters of resistance remaining in 
Northern Italy. 

On Wednesday morning, May 2, 
Allied headquarters officers sat 
alert before radio receivers for the 
scheduled German broadcasts to 
troops to lay down their arms. 
The first such broadcast came 
from Bolzano. Soon all German 
military transmitters were spread- 
ing the word. 


BODIES OF GOEBBELS, FAMILY 
REPORTED FOUND IN BERLIN 


LONDON, May 7 (AP).—Reu- 
ters in a Moscow dispatch said to- 
day that it was reported without 
confirmation that the bodies of 
German Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Goebbels and his family 
had been found in an air raid 
sheltér near the Reichstag build- 
ing in Berlin. 

Other Moscow dispatches said 
Russian troops, systematically ex- 
amining the bodies found in the 
Nazi chancellery in Berlin, have 
not yet reported finding Adolf 
Hitler or Goebbels, although the 
bodies of many members of the 
general staff, leading stormtroop- 
ers and high-ranking Nazis—all 
described as having committed 
suicide—have been found, 

The Russians still believe the 
report of Hitler’s death was a 
Nazi trick, and that Hitler is in 
hiding. 


FOUND DEAD ON CAR TRACKS 


Pvt. Cecil Carr, Miami (Fla.) 
Negro, was found dead early yes- 
terday on the Hodiamont street 
Car tracks near Marcus avenue. 
His head was crushed. 

John Stevenson, 625A Filmore 
avenue, operator of a Hodiamont 
street car, told police he felt a 
jar on an earlier trip when his 
car passed the spot where Carr's 
body was found but that he saw 
no one along the tracks when he 
stopped to investigate. Pvt. Carr, 
21 years old, was stationed at Scott 


accepted the 


| Field, 


Hitler’s Doctor Rules Out Theory 


He Died From a 


Cerebral Stroke 


Blood Pressure Steady When He Was Ex- 
amined Feb. 15, Says Physician Who At- 
tended Fuehrer After July Bomb Attempt. 


By JOSEPH DRISCOLL 
A Special] Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 
(Copyright, 1945.) 

WITH THE UNITED STATES 
THIRD ARMY IN BOHEMIA, 
May 7.—The mystery of Adolf 
Hitler’s death—if he is dead—was 
increased yesterday by an em- 
phatic statement from Der Fuehr- 
er’s own physician that Hitler 
could not have died from a cere- 
bral stroke. 

The mystery began with Hein- 
rich Himmler’s assertion that Hit- 
ler was dying from a cerebral 
hemorrhage. This was contradict- 
ed by Grand Adm, Karl Doenitz’s 
announcement that Hitler fell 
heroically while leading his troops 
in the battle of Berlin. President 
Truman was then quoted as say- 
ing that to the best of his informa- 
tion, Hitler had been killed, 

However, the Russians have 
failed to find Hitler or his body 
in captured Berlin. They sug- 
gested that he fled, which would 
fit in with other information*that 
Hitler and his close associates 
may have escaped by submarine 
or plane to the Dutch East Indies 
and particularly to Batavia. 

Health Good for Man of 56. 

A circumstantial contribution to 
the Hitler mystery was made by 
Maj. Erwin Giessing, the Wehr- 
macht doctor who examined Hitler 
after the attempt on his life last 
July 20 and who had attended him 
regularly from that time until 
Feb. 15. 

Interviewed in the German hos- 
pital at Amberg, Bavaria, Maj, 
Giessing, a heavyset Prussian with 
gray eyes and hair, and a saber 
scarred face, said: 

“When I last. saw Hitler he was 
sound in,heart and lungs. For a 
man of 56 he was, if anything, 
above the average in health. His 
blood pressure, the deciding fac- 
tor in any medical history of 
susceptibility to a stroke or brain- 
storm, varied between 140 and 
145, and 150 and 155—a steady 
range—on all occasions that I ex- 
amined him. 

“Hitler’s condition couldn't have 
deteriorated to such an extent in 
the weeks since I last saw him 
to make a cerebal hemorrhage 
possible. I remarked, that last 
time, that he had lost some weight 
and that fatigue and strain had 
cost him his color, 

“He replied that the war was 
going badly for Germany, that the 
troops would have to give more 
ground. But when I asked him if 
my wife and children should 
be evacuated from Krefeld, near 
Duesseldorf, he said they would 
be safe there; there was no danger 
of that area being overrun as the 
west wall made it invulnerable. He 
added then:that if the war went 
against Germany he would fall 
leading his troops in battle. 

Eardrums Pierced by Blast. 

“I was first summoned to ex- 
amine Hitler and the 21 generals 
and staff officers injured with him 
in the bomb explosion two days 
after the attempt on his life had 
been made at his headquarters 
near Lutzen in East Prussia, Hit- 


ler complained he could no longer 
hear the higher harmonies of the 
violins in the overture to Wagner’s 
‘Lohengrin.’ 

“He spoke loudly, his impaired 
hearing making it difficult for 
him to control his voice. But he 
was calm and quiet. 

“When on discovering that his 
eardrums had been perforated by 
the blast of the explosion, I sug- 
gested an anesthetic. I probed 
his ears and removed decayed tis- 
sue after he refused an anesthetic 
although such an operation is 
painful, 

“The Fuehrer’s trousers had 
been torn almost to shreds and 
scorched by the explosion and he 
had superficial cuts on the backs 
of his hands and on his right leg 
from splinters of wood from the 
table and the wooden walls of the 
hut in which the periodical meet- 
ing of the general staff was being 
held when the bomb exploded, 

“Contrary to reports, he suffered 
no paralysis of the hand. 

“Two months later he developed 
sinus trouble and headaches as 
the result of the explosion. When 
I advised him it would be 
better for him to rest in bed he 
said he could not possibly do so, 
as he could not receive visiting 
statesmen while in bed.” 

Two More “Ifs” in Mystery. 

Maj. Giessing’s narrative con- 
tributed two more “ifs” to the Hit- 
ler legend, If July 20 had not been 
a torrid day at Hitler’s headquar- 
ters, the windows and the door 
would have been shut; as it was 
they were open and minimized the 
force of the blast. 

Again, if Adm. Voss, staff lial- 
son officer between Hitler and 
Adm. Doenitz, desiring more leg 
room, had not had the briefcase 
containing the plastic explosive re- 
moved to the other side of the 
table leg because it was in the 
way of his feet, Hitler would have 
been standing in the direct path 
of the explosion and might have 
been killed as were four men who 
were placed in that path by the 
shifting of the briefcase. 

A second briefcase containing a 
bomb timed to explode if the first 
one failed was found in the same 
room, 

The explosion occurred at noon, 
the briefcase having been plant- 
ed there by Count Claus von 
Stauffenberg after his own con- 
ference with Hitler had ended. 

If Hitler’s body is eventually 
produced, Maj. Giessing thinks he 
is the only man who could estab- 
lish conclusively whether it is Hit- 
ler’s or a hoax. He said: 

“IT have X-ray photographs 
which show the formation of his 
teeth and scars at the back of his 
throat. In addition, the ear per- 
foration left a large scar inside 
the right eardrum and a smaller 
one in the left eardrum. Also 
there was a small polyp inside the 
right nostril from a broken smdll 
bone in the nose.” 

Summing up, he asserted: “The 
Fuehrer was a fantastic ideologist. 
To him everything was possible— 
that was his and the German na- 
tion’s undoing.” 


U.S: BRITAIN ASK 
FOR RED EVIDENCE 
AGAINST 16 POLES 


Continued From Page One, 


judge, all members of the “shadow 
cabinet” in Poland. 

The party lea@ers were listed 
as: Peasant party, Kazimierz Ba- 
ginski, former party secretary-gen- 
eral, and Stanislaw Mierzwa, Kra- 
kow lawyer and leader of the 
Radical Peasant Youth Associa- 
tion; National party, Tadeusz Ko- 
bylanski, Warsaw publisher, and 
bigniew Stypulkowski, lawyer; 
Christian Democratic Labor party, 
Josef Chacinswi, lawyer and sec- 
retary-general of the Christian 
Trade Unions, and Franciszek Ur- 
banski, secretary-general of the 
Christian Farm Laborers’ Union 
since 1921; ‘Democratic party, 
Czernik, Krakow politician, and 
Michalowski, former Parliament 
member. 

An interpreter named Stimmler 
also was arrested, the statement 
added. While the Russians said 
16 men had been arrested, the 
London Poles did not list the six- 
teenth man, 

The statement declared these 
men “were told by the Soviet 
Col. Pimenov, when invited by him 
for talk with the Soviet Col.-Gen. 
Ivanov, that he guaranteed their 
personal safety under his Soviet 
officer’s word of honor. 

“In addition, after consulting his 
superiors, Col. Pimenov, at the re- 
quest of Vice Premier Jankowski, 
gave a solemn pledge to these Po- 
lish leaders that a plane would be 
put at their disposal and take 
them to London for consultation 
with the Polish Government and 
Polish political circles.” 


Moscow Press Reports Arrests 


Without Comment. 


MOSCOW, May 7 (AP).—Every 
Moscow newspaper yesterday 
prominently displayed the Tass 
statement of the arrest of 16 Poles 
on charges of diversionist activities 
in the rear of the Red Army, and 
the radio has regularly repeated 
the Tass dispatch. Arrest of the 
Poles. was announced yesterday. 
There was. no editorial comment, 


Charges 42,000 Poles Have Been 
Sent to Russia Recently. 
CHICAGO, May 7 (AP).—‘“More 
than 42,000 members” of the Polish 
underground have been deported 
to Russia in four months, Lt. 
Anold Ronke, member of the 
Polish military mission in Wash- 

ington, said last night. 

Addressing a mass meeting of 
American Poles, Ronke said he 
had “authentic” information that 
the deportees were being used as 
slave laborers. 

“There are 17 concentration 
camps in Poland today and the 
horrors of Maidanek live on just 
as during the Nazi occupation,” he 
told the meeting. 

“No matter what the diplomats 


MALTA WITHSTOOD 500 
TONS OF BOMBS DAILY 
THROUGH 1941-42 WINTER 


the Associated Press. 

ALTA, British bastion off 
M the toe of Italy inthe 

Mediterranean, held for a 
time the hardbitten title of 
“most bombed spot on earth’— 
a distinction later taken by 
some points on the French in- 
vasion coast. This dubious hon- 
or passed to Berlin early in 
1945. 

Between June 1940 and Oc- 
tober 1942, Malta absorbed— 
‘without flinching — 1660 bomb 
raids in which 1386 civilians 
were killed and 6704 buildings 
were razed or partly destroyed. 

Between September 1941 and 
June 1942, German and Italian 
planes dropped an average of 
500 tons of bombs night and 
day with the dual purpose of 
downing Britain’s tight little 
“eastern Gibraltar” and screen- 
ing Axis troop and suppl¢¥ 
movements to hard-pressed 
Mershal Erwin Rommel in 
North Africa. 


ITALY INVASION 
A GAMBLE THAT 
PAID DIVIDENDS 


Continued From Page One, 


to service was in a great degree 
responsible for the speed in which 
France's ports were made usable 
after the Normandy invasion. 


When Eisevhower’s men 
swarmed on to the Normandy 
beaches and the inimense flow of 
supplies followed, the Allies cashed 
in on-the tricks learned at Anzio 
beachhead where for four months 
every cartridge and every can of 
food for the American and British 
divisions had to be landed from 
small craft, usually under enemy 
shellfire and air attack. 


say at the San Francisco confer- 
ence, the facts differ. There is 
no freedom in Poland now, or in 


the Baltic states of Lithuania, | 


Estonia and Latvia, or in Ro- 
mania, because the Soviet admin- 
istration of these countries is not 
in harmony with the principles for 
which the war is being fought.” 

The meeting, celebrating the 
154th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Polish constitution, was 
sponsored by the Polish National 
Alliance. 

Representative John Lesinski 
(Dem.), Michigan, declared that 
Russia wants, with the approval 
of the Allies, the territory it re- 
ceived under the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop agreement of 1939. 


MIMERGE GROUP 
UPPUSES MVA IN 
REPORT 10 SENATE 


Committee Says Flood 
Control, Rivers, ' Har- 
bors Measures Provide 
Complete Program, 


By SAM SHELTON 


A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


WASHINGTON, May 7. — The 
Murray Missouri Valley Authority 
Bill was reported unfavorably to- 
day by the full Senate Commerce 
Comimttee which approved rec- 
ommendations of its subcommit- 
tee. 

The subcommittee had held ex- 
tensive hearings on the bill in the 
last two weeks of April. Its 
chairman, Senator John H. Over- 
ton (Dem.), Louisiana, prepared 
the adverse report which was sub- 
mitted to and accepted by the full 
com mittee, 

Recommends Modifications. 

The committee recommended 
that the bill be modified to elim 
inate all provisions concerning 
flood control, navigation and mat- 
ters incidental thereto, and that 
the bill as a whole be not passed. 

The committee concluded that 
the flood control and rivers and 
harbors bills recently enacted by 
Congress “provide a complete pro- 
gram of unified water resources 
development in the Missouri 
basin.” 

The adverse report of the Com- 
merce Committee had been ex- 
pected. The bill is to be consid- 
ered later by two other Senate 
comimttees, that on trrigation and 
reclamation and that on agricul- 
ture and forestry. 

Overton said the adverse report 
was adopted unanimously by the 
nine members attending the com- 
mittee’s executive session. 

Besides Overton those present 
were: Democrats—Josiah W. 
Bailey of North Carolina, Com- 
merce Committee chairman; John 
L.. McClellan of Arkansas, W. Lee 
O’Daniel of Texas and George L. 
Radcliffe of Maryland. Repub 
licans—-Harold H. Burton of Ohio, 
Edward V. Robertson of Wyo- 
ming, Thomas Hart of Connecticut 
and Guy Cordon of Oregon. 

Gives Other Conclusions, 

In addition to concluding that 
there alpeady is a “unified” plan 
for the Missouri River basin, the 
committee stated its other con- 
clusions as follows: 

“Existing laws and procedures 
provide for fyll co-ordination be- 
tween the established Federal 
agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility of prosecuting the several 
phases of water resource develop- 
ment. 

“The procedures already estat 
lished by the Congress for th 
development of water resou 
protect states’ rights and prescrit 
full co-operation between Ic 
state and Federal interests. 

“Development of the authorized 
plan under existing Federal agen 
cies will assure proper emphasi 
on the primary needs of flood 
control and irrigation. 

“It is impracticable to have reg 
ular Federal agencies and a valle 
authority operating in the sam 
territory. : 

“Under S555 (the Murray bill) 
the Missouri Valley Authorit 
would be able to control practic 
ly all aspects of economic and se 
cial life in the Missouri Valle 
without local interests having 
proper recourse to Congress; if 
the Congress desires to enter th 
questionable fields of activity suc 
functions can best be accomplished 
by the established Federal agen 
cies under the full control of Co 
gress.” 

The validity of these coftclusio 
is disputed by Senator Murra 
(Dem.), Montana, and other pre 
ponents of the MVA. 


3000 VETERANS AND CIVILIANS 
ARRIVE FROM PACIFIC FRONTS 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 7 (AP). 
— Nearly 3000 men, women and 
children, all warriors or victims 
of war, were back in America tc 
day from far-flung points of the 
Pacific. This number included 
1000 survivors of Navy ships sunk 
off Okinawa. All returned her 
Sunday aboard two transports. 

The first ship through the 
Golden Gate was one bearing 195 
liberated prisoners from the Phi 


‘|ippines and 350 Army and Na 


personnel, 29 of them survivors o 
an unannounced ship sinking. 
The second brought the 100 
Okinawa survivors and 1400 Sez 
bees from Guam, both parties due 
for extended leaves at home. The 
Okinawa veterans had been res 
cued after the sinking of the 
United States destroyers Calhoun 
Dickerson, Halligan, Emmons and 
a number of landing craft, Nearly 
half of the 195 from the Philif 
pines prisoner camps were unde 
medical care and among them 
number of British citizens. 


BELGIAN KING TO RETUR 


By the Associated Press. 
The Belgian domestic radio 

a broadcast monitored by the Fed 
eral Communications Commissiog 
said Sunday that “King Leopold 
and his family are reunited” and 
“at the moment are in Switzerland 
preparing for their return to Bel- 
gium.” ; 
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reat Orator NAZIS FACE THE VICTORS 
Official Interpreter 


_At San Francisco 
By Dorothy Walker 


A Special Correspondent of the Post-Dispatch. 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 7. 
HE pulpit lost a great orator when Herbert 
T M. Sein, official interpreter for the United 
Nations Conference, turned to teaching and 
interpreting as his profession. 
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When he first 
went to the Univer- 
sity of California— 
from which he 
graduatéd in 1922— 
the Mexican-born 
linguist thought he 
wanted to study for 
the ministry, a nat- 
ural inclination be- 
cause of the Quaker 
background in his 
San Luis Potosi boy- 
"a hood home. 
“. “But he soon found 
HERBERT M. SEIN languages were 
what he most wanted to master, and since he uit fies 8 : 
has devoted part of his life—including seven in- ‘ 
ternational conferences—to putting into under- Gen. Mark W. Clark (second from right), commander of the Allied Fifteenth Army Group, receivitig the 
standable English, French or Spanish the words salute of Gen. Fiodolin von Senger (left), representing the German commander in the southwest, as he 
of the world’s diplomats and statesmen. ° - ial j 
Sarak: Gat Weansioce conference Sein. Gro- reports for orders covering the surrender of German forces in Italy and western Austria in the first of 
the wholesale capitulations paving the way for the triumph in Europe. Behind Clark, from left, are: 


mounced as in the French River Seine) has set a . 
new record in interpreting—giving English and Maj. Gen. B. J. Chidlaw, Twelfth Air Force Commander; Lt. Gen. Sir Richard McCreery, British Eighth 


French translations of more than 50 speeches Army commander, and Lt. Gen, Lucian Truscott Jr., Fifth Army chief. 
originally delivered in Russian, Greek, Spanish 
and a variety of other tongues. sis. gs 
ee oR 
SEIN INTERPRETS at all the plenary ses- 
sions. If a speech is given in English, he must 
give it again in French (the two official confer- 
ence linguages). If the address is in Russian 
—as all Commissar Molotov’s have been—he waits 
until Molotov’s own interpreter presents it in 
English, then follows with a French translation. 
ee = * Pe tg: oe ¥ B. = ‘ , ae oe bs: x 
His delivery is dramatic and forceful, yet : {ee B ae Pete. p * es ae 
he does not overact. He uses no gestures; a ta Se Fe Bi x et DE After a sniper s bullet had felled an 
his hands rest calmly on the rostrum table i “d Bs _— | | : American sergeant firing a machine 
oo clearly and surely into the . ms pe a i ae ; gun from a Leipzig balcony to cover an infantry advance across a bridge, a comrade climbs over the 
iy a ee | , _ body to man the weapon. Two other Yanks crouch in the room. —Associated Press Wirephoto. 


* * * 4 Sori 2 
HE BELIEVES gestures would defeat his pur- , ee j : ' 
pose. “My own gestures would be me, and I am ee fis i = a vecemieansemsonester anean onemeeregrar ceuneumenenenmtinmmrasetemnanstiiaees 
mot a delegate to the conference,” he smiles. “Imi- a” ee. : oe : : gf La 
tating the gestures of someone else would make 
both me and him look ridiculous.” 

= = -® 
° THE CONFERENCE is the largest interpret- 


in job Sein has yet tackled, but it is not un- ee “a es , 

usually difficult. He admits, however, he would : OO % ee ee % eens Bo Soca se 

rather work at a plenary session than in the ip ee 05 se Lt, Gen. Foertsch (center), commana- 

elosed meetings of UNCIO committees and com- | Pe | FS RE. ; 

missions. When the delegates are among them- Pr Pi ~~ STs ing general of the German First 

selves without an audience, he explains, they Army, signing papers in an art stu- 
dio outside Munich for the uncondi- 


use extremely technical language. In speaking . 
for public consumption their sentences are far ee eee ee. BS a tional surrender of the Nazis’ Army 
memuene es ) me 4g ae Pg sk : Group ''G," involving troops in 
hs ee te 69. ta ghar’ nnd. clocky With af are. — ™" ~g>sage and nore hase: 
red hair and freckles. He does not look Mex- Oe Dili: peg Ai en a to American torces under comman 
ican, but rather like aprosaic American busi- a a oe ee i” ee of Gen. Jacob L. Devers of the 
ness man. His mother was English, .He him- M san “A | A Mes ta Allied Sixth Army Group. Looking 
Ses MArEIOS & French woman. er a ale, Te | 04 go fF on at right is Brig. Gen. Pearson 
* * * a Us) ee OF Feo eR ae Menohher, chief of staff of the 
HIS BACKGROUND is almost as varied and ie B.4N: Be fae aap" A : Fits th A Cos 
international as the conference he is working for mm 6% eS bi 3. Stage Mencen . Fi een ray pSe 
itself. He learned to speak English when a boy. ee. °° Fe w & E: : ae German officers at left and Ameri- 
“My mother said if I didn’t speak English as well é Bs this See 7% ; ee can officer (second from right) are 
as I did Spanish, I wouldn't eat,” he said. “And of as ree ae ea he Fe identified 
, I He : So Se a not identitied, 
phe didn't mean stumbling sentences, either. My z pases Bil ict, es ge aga — Associated Preas Wirephotos via 
language had to be alive and expressive.” | Sa ee see Aas ST ee U. 8. Army Signal Corps Radio. 
Sein was his own interpreter while serving in 


the Mexican consular service in New York and e : : : : : : ae ‘ : eS eS: 
fn the Mexican Embuaty in Washington 20 years | | iu em @6©END OF IL DUCE 


ago. French came naturally enough to him, he 
explained, since most educated Mexicans speak 


it. Italians stare at the battered corpse 


Sein, who teaches English at the College of ee ee...” : an eae i d iy : 
Agriculture in Mexico, cake his spare Aetoncin vg ae 4 ae a e ag i Ba a of Benito Mussolini, former dictator 
ing poetry—in French—riding and farming. He a fe Pee ae Se who was executed by patriots as he 
a ee oS pommens howdy, Sy i he iil ) sought to flee from Italy, as it lies 
-opseaganettage — ae Cn = , - 2 tee. : ee in a crude coffin in a Milan morgue 
eo : — - § ee... | HS oe awaiting a potter's field burial. 


—Associated Press Wirephoto from 
Twelfth U. 8S. Air Force. 


Famous Fables o ae. i 
By E. E. Edgar ae - a ® ‘ Ce. pe -- NAZI LEADER 
OPINION: Nineteenth century American au- tit ws ‘ ‘; 2 ; ee : \ : 4 : j ATTEM PTS SUI Cl DE 


thors David Henry Thoreau and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson were close friends. Thoreau, who ee: * 
Saturation he ge eam ee ee eee : ia AY ee Dr. Hans Frank, former Governor and 

“I would not be so sweeping in my condem- para ae = % 3 ae Reichsminister of Justice in occupied 
mation of colleges,” countered Emerson. “After ® | ee. mame : = 4 : ce Poland, lies in a hospital bed with 
all they instruct in most of the branches of ae. ee S Rec ae his left arm bandaged following an 
nytt gel i? | aff be ttempt at suicide by slashing his 

“That's just the trouble,” struck back Thoreau, i ee - HES | ee — wi ' Th ' . Niven AE win 
“they teach all the branches, and none of the ae ae % ae es RoR wrist, © NOTOFOUS NAZI 
roots.” ee : ALOE ; ng a 3 captured by Yanks of the Seventh 

x* * Lo eee ie & — 2 Army near Munich. 

DISTANCE: Humorist Irvin 8. Cobb enjoyed | |. ee. fee ee. Ses Ee, ees 
playing a game of golf once in a while. One nas | 
afternoon a friend met him on the links, and the gs 3 | MRE ETA : Ee as ; 
two talked golf for some time. 

“What is the longest drive you ever made?” 
asked the friend. 

Cobb reflected for a minute and then replied: 

“From Paducah, Kentucky to Memphis, Ten- 
nmessee, by buggy, in my 25th year.” 

DO III LOLI II IOV II IIIS 
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pte 


HORS ‘sit lag HITLER SLEPT MERE Staff Sgt. E. Peters of Edmund, Ok., makes himself comfort- 
: : able in Adolf Hitler's room in the Brown House in Munich 
road with horse-drawn vehicles as they pour toward Allied lines May 3 in the wholesale capitulation to which was used by the fogmer German Fuehrer during his visits to the city. The Sergeant reads 


Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery's forces on the northern European front. te gg haa sce hg a 
TILL HE DOES!" g Y — Associated Press whcies via U, 8. Army Signal Corps Radio, Hitler ? Mein Kampt, — Associated Press Wirephoto, 
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BROADWAY 


By WALTER WINCHELL 


Dew From a San Fran Fog 


HERE’S a lot of talk about what we ought to do to 
T Germany (and Japan) for mass-murdering prisoners and 

labor slaves. This pillar suggests that we let the “things” 
whip themselves with memories of their bestiality—with us 
just prodding the memory. There are evidences of German 
savagery all over Europe, so let’s preserve them as monuments. 
Let future German generations see them and find out what 
kind of blood they are born with. If they can grow up among 
reminders of what it costs to be a monster, maybe they'll work 
a little harder to get back into the human race, 

* * * 

HITLER’S name must be perpetuated among the Germans. 
Every platz and strasse and highway hamed for him should 
continue to wear the Adolf Hitler tag. Why shouldn’t his name 
offend German noses the way it has the noses of other people? 
After all, they nourished him, so they can be stuck with him. 
His puss must also be kept public—all over the billboards, 
the school books and calendars. He must always be referred to 
as Der Fuehrer, and we can drop around a couple of decades 
from now and ask them what they think of the founder of the 
master race, 

* * * 

AND that master race should be a must, too. They must 
never refer to themselves as anything else. If they fail, the 
penalty will be a solo rendition of the Horst Wessel song, a 
verse and a chorus. The only excuse for not uttering master 
race will be a doctor's certificate swearing the holder got the 
phrase stuck in his throat. He'll just. have to write “Heil, 
Hitler” a hundred times. 2 

* * * 

GERMANY’S big day of the future will be called Der Tag 
and will be observed annually, with everybody compelled by 
law to participate. The day will begin with broadcasts of 
Hitler's pop-off speeches (recordings), featuring those de- 
nouncing the rotten democracies and also those excusing the 
German murderers on the ground that inferior races deserved 
to die. Then there wil] be movies, with attendance compulsory, 
showing the beaten and starved prisoners of war at Lublin, 
Maidenek, Treblinka, Mieste, Belsen, Auschwitz, Orbke, and 
Heppenheim. And~just to show that the Gérmans don’t dis- 
criminate against their own allies in the matter of bestiality, 
the murders of the Rome cave will be screened, too. 

3 * * * 

TO RETURN to the celebration of Der Tag, the final 
exercise of the day would be a standing vote by the population 
on what they think of the Versailles Treaty of World War I. 
And they would be asked if they had plenty of living room, or 
had their patience become exhausted the way it had so often 
before 1939. 


* * * 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS DEP’T.: From newsman Eric 


Sevareid’s piece in a weekly: “Last summer an American 
amine everything you write abot this theater, whether it con- 
of you thinks he may be inclined to write anything critical, 
theater.’ 
were stopped. They tried to explain it in airmail letters. The 
things he is supposed to be fighting for—is freedom of the 
By Dr. George W. Crane 

C “Dr. Crane,” he said, “I notice that if I am worried 
I suddenly realized one evening that I had made a serious mis- 
a doctor’s care for three months. How do you account for the 

eisgmonts: Whenever we are keyed up, our muscles 
tries to drain off our excess nervous energy in this manner, 
too, for muscles and glands are both hooked up with the out- 
accustomed work, too, which consists of manufacturing hydro- 
acid gastric juice, so it attacks any sore spot or ulcer on the 

x 

IN THF. JULY 29, 1944, issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
of 50 who found that his brother-in-law and business partner 
was fond of her daughter-in-law, unintentionally offended the 
who heard that her soldier husband had been killed, promptly 


General in Egypt called in the correspondents. His comments 
went about like this: ‘My military censors are going to ex- 
cerns politics or anything else. There will be nothing critical 
of this theater sent out of here by you gentlemen. If any one 
he may as well leave now. And don’t go complaining to the 
War Dep’t. I don’t intend to have any interference in this 

“Some of the stunned reporters tried to send private cables 
to their home offices explaining their position. The cables 
letters were sequestered.” 

It is about time someone informed the General one of the 
press. 

ASE F-261: Malcolm P., aged 37, is a prominent news- 

paper editor who has been troubled with a peptic ulcer. 
and can’t sleep soundly, my ulcer bothers me much worse than 
usual. In fact, I had had no complaints for over a year when 
take at the office. I worried half the night. The next day my 
apparently healed ulcer flared up again, sand I have been under 
influence of the mind over the stomach?” 

* x * 
are more tense, because they receive an increased bombard- 
ment of nervous impulses that compel them to flex. Nature 
That's why a nervous child also bites his fingernails or fidgets. 
But this shower of nervous impulses also activates glands, 

going or “motor” currents, as we call them in psychology. 

The secretory cells of the stomach thus begin to do their 
chloric acid. This burning fluid grows more concentrated. If 
the stomach has no food in it, there is little to neutralize this 
stomach wall, and may even dissolve a hole clear through. 

* 

can Medical Association, Dr, Walter C. Alvarez of the Mayo 
Clinic gives the following cases bearing on this point: A rnan 
of 20 years, had been cheating, lay in distress of mind all night 
and next day had a big gastric hemorrhage. A woman who 
latter and brought down a storm of abuse on her head. Next 
day a long-healed ulcer flared up and perforated. Another wife 
had a pemorrhage from an ulcer. 
Since psychic strain produces turgescence of the stomach 


mucosa or lining, with an increase in acidity of the gastric ° 


juice, Dr. Alvarez urges ulcer patients to eat frequently in 
order to keep food in the stomach where it can neutralize the 
acid. 

+ 7? 2 

DR. ALVAREZ SUGGESTS that the time when greatest 
injury occurs is probably from 10 p. m. to 3 a. m., so he recom- 
mends eating at intervals of every hour or so, even if you 
must set an alarm clock to waken for food. If you are con- 
fronted with an emotional or mental crisis, he'thus urges fre- 
quent meals. 

If you have insomnia, a small meal likewise seems to help 
reduce the circulation of blood to the brain and makes it more 
sluggish, thus promoting sleep. Peptic ulcers are very com- 
mon in this high speed age, especially among executives, on 
whom responsibility devolves. Ulcers are almost the mod- 
ern fraternity badge of a dominant personality who accom- 
plishes things. Don’t worry just because you have one, how- 
ever, for this worry increases your ulcer. 
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By Frank Colby 


ROM L. W. W., Hollywood: I 
Fiwas born in Quebec. Therefore, 

I was surprised at your ex- 
planation that Quebec is thought 
to be a corruption of an Indian 
word meaning “a strait.” In child- 
hood, Canadians are told that 


when Jacques Cartier first discov- 
ered the site of the city, one of his 
sailors exclaimed as they sailed 
around the bold headland, ‘Quel 
bec!” (What a beak!) 

Answer: It is possible that this 
may be the true origin. However, 
the fourteenth (British) edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica 
states: “The origin of the name 
Quebec has been much disputed, 
but it is apparently the Algonkian 
word for strait or sudden narrow- 
ing.” 

An old copy of Lippincott’s 
Gazeteer (1880) gives the Latin 
“Quebecum” (7?) as the source of 
the name. Isaac Taylor, in Words 
and Places (1878), states: “Que- 
bec is a name transferred from 
Britany.” There may be a Quebec 
in Brittany, but there is no trace 
of it in the references of my li- 
brary. It is indeed to be re- 
gretted that so. many of our splen- 
did historic names are thus 
shrouded in obscurity. 

Q. Since there is actually no 
ham in hamburger, why -should 
not we be more realistic and call 
them “beefburgers”? 

A. The term “hamburger” is an 
Americanism for “Hamburg steak,” 
from the name of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

The place originally was a for- 
tress, erected in 808 by Charle- 
magne as a defense against the 
Slavs. It was named Hammaburg, 
from Hamm, “forest,” plus burg, 
“fortified town or place.” In time 
the name was shortened to Ham- 
burg. | 

Burger is German for “a cit- 
izen; a townsman.” Hence, the lit- 
eral meaning of Hamburger is, “a 
native of Hamburg; of or from 
Hamburg.” Such coinings as “beef- 
burger, chickenburger, cheese- 
burger,” are based on the mistaken 
belief that “burger” means any 
kind of food placed between the 
halves of a bun. 
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preservation of health. An 
individual may be dynamic in 
his work but the neglect of rest 
will soon begin to partially or 
totally destroy his untiring ef- 
forts. The type of rest makes no 
difference as long as you realize 
its importance, I mean the fast- 
charging individual either hag to 
stay home after the day's work 
and retire early or take advantage 
of week ends for relaxation, or 
take regular intervals of rest. 
Signs and symptoms of exhaus- 
tion soon begin to make inroads 
and unless the individual takes 
cognizance of these danger sig- 
nals, partial or total collapse of. 
his nervous system is in the mak- 
ing. Loss of weight, nervousness, 
irritability, indigestion, restless 
nights, and many other signs be- 
gin to crop up and if allowed to 
continue will multiply in such pro- 
portions as to become increasingly 
alarming. One of the most com- 
mon signs of needing rest is to 
lose interest in your work, or its 
equivalent, to “whip yourself along 
each day.” The minute your work 
ceases to be a pleasure or becomes 
increasingly arduous, steps should 
be taken to reverse the situation. 
This terrible war has increased 
nervous exhaustion to an alarm- 
ing degree. I think it is more 
noticeable in the medical and 
nursing professions than in any 
other profession or work. Doctors 
and nurses are under a terrific 
strain, and the older members of 
both professions are taking an 
awful beating. Tired, anxious ex- 
pressions are on the faces of most 
of the older group. The added 
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responsibility of these two fine 
professions challenges the young 
to put forth their best efforts of 
knowledge, skill and endurance, 
80 you can imagine the unusual 
and nearly unsurmountable load 
the older members of both profes- 
sions are carrying. 

All work and no play soon be- 
comes a bitter pill to swallow and 
is certain to choke you into sub- 
mission, One's disposition may 
undergo radical changes and these 
changes are certain to be on the 
debit side. Morale is dissipated, 
and lovable traits are substituted 
by an increasingly disagreeable 
temper. 

Before any of these distasteful 
manifestations become apparent, 
rest must be insisted upon re- 
gardiess of expense or time. [ 
often remember as a boy in a 
small southern town the changes 
that would come over a tired old 
“hoss” that had been allowed to 
take a much needed rest on some 
plantation. The comparative pic- 
ture before and after the rest was 
most impressive. Before the long- 
needed rest the horse was a sad 
picture with his skinny body and 
dejected posture pulling the surry 
at a speed that would make a 
snail look fast, and this under the 
whip and much cussing. This 
same old mare, after a_ two- 
months’ rest, pulled the same 
surrey with an air of elegance, 
her tail lashing the dashboard. 
This illustrates the importance 
and benefits to be derived from 
rest when overwork is the pre- 
dominant issue. 

DR. EDWARD WHITE 
ROBERTSON. 


‘Life Worth 


By Elsie 


the Living? 


Robinson 


are wondering so often these 

days if life has been worth the 
living; if all their efforts and 
dreams and hopes are to be wasted 
in the horror of this war. It is for 
anyone, whether they are young or 
old, have children or not, who feel 
that they have come to the end of 


Tare is for those older ones who 
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Upholstered furniture takes on a 
cool look when you cover the back 
and arms with this danty crocheted 
chair-set, in graceful fan shape. 


The pineapple design is a favor- 
ite with all crocheters. This fan- 
shaped set may be used on buffets, 
too. Pattern 685 has directions. 

Send 15 cents in coins for this 
pattern to the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Needlecraft. Dept. P. O. 
Box 136, Sta., 0, New York 11, N. 
Y. Print pattern number, name, 
address, zone. 

Fifteen cents more brings you 
our new 1945 Needlecraft Catalog 
. @. 95 illustrations of. designs for 
efhbroidery, toys, knitting, crochet, 
quilts, handicraft . a free doll 
pattern printed right in catalog. 

Panels front and back make you 


look taller and slimmer. Pattern 
4734 has a pleasingly different col- 
lar ...or may be collarless; dia- 
gram shows it’s easy to put to- 
gether. 

Pattern 4734 comes in sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48. Size 36 
takes three and one-half yards 39- 
inch fabric. 

Send 20 cents in coins for this 
pattern to the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Pattern Department P. 
O. Box 121, Station 0, New York 
11, N. Y. Print name, address, 
zone, size, style number. 

Now ready! New Anne Adams 
1945 Summer Pattern Book. Cool 
styles as smart as they are easy 
to sew. Printed in book are free 
patterns for hat, bag, gloves. Fif- 
teen cents more brings you this 
colorful book. 


a one-way street.—Elsie Robinson. 


Her flesh is withered fruit: 

The warm, blue fire of her eyes 

Is dimmed by drudgery. 

Upon her hair, that once was sun- 
burnt gold, 

The dull and plodding years 

Of farming chores 

Have left their ashen glaze. 

Her spirit, too, is gray— 

Life seems so aimless 

Since her children 

Went away.... 

With slowing step she moves 

About the house 

Stopping, unconseiously, 

To listen for the flying feet 

That come no more, 

The laughter that once echoed 

Through the empty rooms; 

Or, with the setting sun, 

Sits on the sagging porch 

And looks across the acres 

Where young dreams once flamed 

And thinks it is too late, 

To dream again— 

Her day is done. 


Those acres once 

Were plowed and seeded, 
Swelled to golden harvest 
Every year— 

And so she thought, 

When once she, too, was young, 
That all she gave : 
Of love and energy 

Would come to harvest 

In the years ahead. 

But now she wonders 

If her faith and dreams 

All went for naught— 

If all the seed she sowed 
Was futile, mocking waste— 
Since war has stripped her life 
And left her lonely 

As her empty fields. 


She sits and mourns 

For all that wasted seed— 
And yet her sowing 
Spreads across the world 
One son takes off 

From far Australia’s strand, 
His bronzed face laughing 
Under fighting wings; 
Another flings 

His tank ‘cross German soil: 
Another guards old England; 
One girl stands 

Besides a moving belt 

That builds a plane; 
Another serves the pain 

Of mangled men, somewhere 
In Chinese land; 

And one, the youngest, 

Lies asleep 

In wrecked Bataan, 


Her flesh is withered fruit: 
She thinks her day is done; 
And yet her seed 

Has spread to every land— 
From out her simple dreams 
And quiet chores 

Has sprung a harvest 
Which shall save the world! 
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Programs on the broadcast band 
scheduled for today include: 


4 P. M. 


KSO—WHEN A GIRL MARRIES. 
KEUO——Song Shop. KMOX—The Editor's 
Daughter. KWK—News; Records. Wil. 
New Impressions. WEW-——News; It’s Dance 
"line. KXOK—News; Music Box, 

4:15 KSD—PORTIA FACES LIFE. 
KMOX——Young Dr. Malone. WIL-——~In Be- 
half of Uncle Sam. 

4:30 KSO—JUST PLAIN BILL. 5 
KFUO—tThe Reading Circle. KMOX—Mn- 

: to Remember. WEW—Home Serenade. 
Teatime Tunes. KXOK — 
Frank Farrell. 

4:45 KSD—FRONT PAGE FARRELL. 
KFUO — Children’s FPrigram. KMOX — 
Rhapsody in Rhythm. KWK—News. KXOK 
—Hop Harrigan. 


5 P. M. 


KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; SALON 
MUSI 


KFUO——News, KMOX—News. KWK---The 
Smoothies. WIL—Footlight Favorites. WEW 

News; Dance Band. KXOK-—Terry and 
the Ditrates. 

5:15 KSO—MARTHA MEARS AND THE 
SONS OF THE PIONEERS. ; 
KFUO—Art in St. Louis, KMOX—Jimmy 
Carroll Sings. AWK—-Superman. L- 
Fiashes of Life. KXOK——Dick Tracy. 

6:30 KSD—ASSOCIATED ime + NEWS. 
KEFUO — The Open Bible. MOX —- Ren 
Feld Show KWh Tennessee Jed. WEW 
Mports, Wil, ~~ News; liaseball Digest. 
K XOK Jack. Armee rons 

8:45 KSD—CASA CUGAT. 
KFUO—News, KMOX-——News; Meaning of 
the News, KWK—Tom Mix, WEW-- Grand- 
pappy Jones, WIL—Swingtime. KXOK-- 
News; Sports. 


6 P..M. 


KSO—NEWS AND SPORTS; }. 
and Harold Grams. 
KEUO — Concert Hour, 
KWK — News, WIL — Dance 

XxOK—Lone Ranger. 

6:15 KS0-—NEWS OF THE WORLD, John 

Ww. Vandercook and other NBC correspond- 


Roy Stockton 


KMOX — Sports. 
Orchestra. 


ents. ee 
KMOX—Hedda Hopper’s Holivwood. KWK 
Records. WIL-—The Weather; Meet the 
Band. — 
6:30 KSD — JULIE O'NEILL AND - 
PANY, with Freddie Beggeman, Russ David 
and the KSD Orchestra. Guest: Carol Bruce. 
K MOX—FHritish Foregin Secretary Anthony 
Eden, speaking from the inited Nations 
Conference. WIl-—News: Rhythm -eoaaal 
mezzo. KXOK—W. R. Wills, comment. 
6:45 KSD—H. Vv. KALTENBORN. comment. 
WIL—Sparklers. KXOh-— Mary Lou 
songs. 


7 Pm 


KBO—CAVALCADE OF AMERICA: Geraldine 
Fitzgerald in ‘‘Artist to the Wounded. : 
KF UOQ——News. KMOX—~Vox Pop. KWhR-- 
News. WEW—News. WIL-——Concert Master. 
KXOK—Ted Malone from Overseas. 4 

7:15 KFUO—Today in Sports. KWK—News; 
Capitol Dome; Drama, WEW—Sacred 
Hieart Program. KXOK—Lum and Abner. 

7:30 KSO—IGOR GORIN, baritone, Howard 
Bartow’'s Symphony Orchestra. 
KFUO—Evening Bells. KMOX—Burns and 
Allen Show. KWK — Sherlock Holmes. 
WEW—Treasury Salute WIL-—News; vv. &. 
Kmployment Service. KXOK-——Blind Date. 

7.45% KFUO—Grace Notes, WEW-~—Eventide 
Eehoes: News. WIL-—-Dance Time, 

7-55 KMOX—Bill Henry, comment, 


8 P. M. 


KSO—JAMES MELTON, tenor; 
Orchestra. 


Roche, 


bal 


Don Voorhees 


KMOX—RBing Crosby 

You Sinners.’ KWK—Gabriel 

Heatter. WIL—Songs by Bing Crosby. 
KXOK—Melody in the Night. 

8:15 KWK— World — Conference. 
—Rollo Hudson's Orchestra. 

8:30 eS D——INFORMATION PLEASE, Clifton 
Fadiman, Franklin P. Adams, Jofhn Kieran. 
Guests: Marcia Davenport, Waverly Root, 
authors. 
KFUO—Younge People ’s Program. W We 
News, Rocking Chair Time. KWK-——High 
School Music Festival. KXOK—Bobby Sher- 
wood’s Orchestra; Storyteller. 

8:45 WIl-—Voice of the Army. 


9 P. M. 


KSO—PERCY FAITH'S CONCERT ORCHES- 
TRA, 


WIL 


with Josephine Antoine, Reinhold 

Schmidt, Angelo Raffaelli. 

KMOX—wWalter Pidgeon and Susan Havy- 

ward in ‘‘Heaven Can Wait.’’ KWK—Pag- 

ing Mike MeNallv. WIL-——Harlem Rhythm. 
9:15 WIL—tTrade Winds Tavern. 
9:30 KSD — OR. |. Q., THE MENTAL 

BANKER. 

KMOX—Thanks to the Yanke. 

Bulldog Drummond. WiL-—News; 

lers. KXOK—To be announced. 
9:45 WiL—Musical Etchings. 


10 P. M. 


KSO—THE SUPPER CLUB, Martin Block, 
M. C., Perry Como, Ted Steele's Orchestra. 
KMOX—Jack Kirkwood Show. KWK—RKa- 
dio Newsreel. WIL—Sports Final. KXOK 


~——News 

10:15 KSO—MUSIC OF MANHATTAN, 
KMOX—News. KWK—~— Fulton Lewis Jr., 
comment. WITL—RPM - Club. KXOK— 
Ray Henle, comment. 

10:30 KSO—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KMOX — Memory Time, KWK — News: 
Raymond Scott's Orchestra. WIL-——Weather; 
News; Music. KXOK—Honored Music. 

10:45 KSD — DR. ROLAND G. USHER: 
Comment from San Francisco on gthe United 
Nation's Conference, alle 
KMOX—Top Tunes; Rusty Marion. KWK 


~— Music. 
11 P.M, 


KSO —— ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; §&T. 
LOUIS SERENADE: Jutie O'Neill, Russ 
D KSD Orchestra. 
kh X—News; Musical Hour. 

WIL—78 R. P. 
} : Ensemble. 
‘15 KWK—Music. 

‘'30 KSO—ABSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; 

CURFEW CONCERT. 

KWK—tThe Feeling Is Mutual. WIL—-News; 

Croonaders. KXOK—Clancy Hayes’ Orches- 


tra. 

11:45 KSD—LEE SIMS, PIANI®T. 
KWK—Music; News. WiL— Aation WIL 
Tomorrow.” 


12 MIDNIGHT. 
KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS: LET'S 
DANCE, 
KMOX-—Musie: Victory Petrol. KxOoK— 
Music Hour; News. 
12:3 KSO—-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS: 


LET’S DANCE. 
12:55 KSD——ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS, 


KWwK— 
Spark- 


KWK -—— 
M. KXOE 


Daytime Tomorrow on 
Local Stations 


SA. Mm, 
KSD—-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS: RISE 


AND SHINE, 
KMOX—Country Jourgal. KXOK—Charley 


Htookey’s Town and Country 


5:16 KSO—MORNING MELODIES. 


| Flashes of Life 


By the Associated Press. 


V-E Fete in Advance. 


NAMPA, Idaho.—This town has 
Already celebrated V-E day. 

The community held an observ- 
ance at its auditorium yesterday 
to give thanks for the virtual end 
of the war in Europe. Chairman 
Harold Jones explained the citi- 
zens expected to continue their 
regular duties when the victory 
proclamation comes and decided 
therefore to hold the ceremony 
Sunday. 


It’s a Gift. 


NEW YORK — Bundles given 
United Nations clothing collection 
workers here have included: 

(1) A full set of ration books. 

(2) A girl’s best skirt. Work- 
ers found it in time for her big 
date that night. 

(3) The family laundry, con- 
fused with used clothing by a 
small boy who returned saying, 
“Mama will be mad at me.” 


Pioneer. 


FORT LEWIS, Wash. — Tech- 
nician Fourth Class Richard S&S, 
Lewis of Staunton, Va., a direct 
descendent of Capt. Meriwether 
Lewis, famed explorer for whom 
this military installation was 
named, has been stationed here 
with a medical detachment. 

Said Lewis: “I feel as though 
T have a. pe@sonal interest here, 
but it seems that I have hiked 
over a lot of territory that my 
forebearer overlooked,” 


FOR WEATHER REPORTS | 
Tune to KSD | 


At 6, 6:45, 7:45, 8:30 and 1! A. M., | 
12 Noon, 5:30, 1030 and I! P. M., | 
and |!2 Midnight. | 


NEWS AND COMMENT 
ON KSD | 
5. 5:30, 6, Outstate News, 6:45, 
7; hee oe So 
noon, 12:45, 5, <u, 6, 
| oe 10:30, 11, 11:30 p. m., 
| midnight, 12:30, 12:54 a. m. 


LISTEN TO 
V.- KALTENBORN’'S 
News Comment 

on KSD 
Monday Through 
Friday at 6:45 p. m. 


—_— —- 


H. 


~ enw 


DR. ROLAND G, USHER 
News Analyst 
Monday Through Friday 
At 10:45 FP. M. 


ene 


KMOX-~——Variety Procram 

5:30 K80 — ASBOCIATED PRESS NEWS: 
Novelties in Rhythm. 
AXOKR——Ouark Ramivlers. 

5:45 KSD—MORNING H*MNS. 


6 A. M. 

KSO—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KMOX—Variety Program. KWK —— News; 
Music, WEW——News: Music. KXOK— News: 
Ramblers. 

15 KSO-—-WAKE UP TO MUSIC. 
KMOX — News; Markets. KXOK — News: 
Rainbiers, 4 

30 KMOX—Wade Ray. K WK —HBHi ll bil lies, 
WEW-—-News; Market Report. KXOK—Vic- 
tory Farmers. 

45 KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KFUO—News. KMOX -—— Farm Program. 
WEW—Grandpappy Jones. KX9OK—~—Town 
and Country. 

6:52 KMOX—News. 


. 

KSO—ALEX DREIER, NEWS COMMENT. 
KFUO—Mo Ping Meditation, KAMOX— News, 
KWKA— Hillbillies. WEW-—News: Grand- 
pappy Jones. WiL-—Hreakfast Club. KXOK 
———News; Town and Country. 

7:15 KSD—DO YOU REMEMBER? 
KFUO—Hymne. KMOX—Ozark 
KWK— Military Rand, 

7:30 KSD—REVEILLE ROUNDUP. 
KFUO—Musical Reveille. KWK — Grade 
Cantrell, WEW — News. WilL— News; 
Breakfast Club. KXOK—News 

7:45 KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KFUO— Chape!, KMOX—News, AWK-— 
News, WEW-——Sacred Heart Program. KXOK 
~—Vieo Lindlahr. 


Varieties, 


8 A. M. 

KSU-——FUN AND FOLLY. 
KPUO—News; Morning 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Records, WERW—News 
Club KXOK—Breakfast 

8:15 KMOX—Texas Kangers. 
Buy. KXOK ——News. 

8:30 KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KF O—News. KMOX—Breakfast Program. 
WEW—Grandpappy Jones. WIL-—News; 
Music. KXOK—Breakfast Club. 

8:45 KSD—REMEMBER WHEN? 
KFUO—Console Varieties. KWK—WNews, 
WIL-——Tropical Tempos. 

8:55 KMOX—News. 


Salute. KMOX—~— 
Comment, A VEK 
WilLe—Breakfast 
Club 

WEW—They 


9 A 

KSO—ROBERT ST. ‘ 

KMOX—Valiant KWK—Easv Tis- 
tening. WEW — News; Morale Builders. 
WiL—-Sunshine Serenaders. KXOK — My 
True Story. 

9:15 KSO—LORA LAWTON. 
KFUOQ—Newscast for Children. KMOK—~ 
Light of the World. WEW—Your Social 
Secretary. KXOK—tTrue Story. 

LIFE 


KWK—Music; 
News. WEW—Records. WIL—News; Stars 
of Soncland. KXOK—Food Scout. 

9:45 KSD—JOYCE JORDAN. 
KFUO ——- Themes of the Ages. KMOX — 
Bachelor's Children. KWK-—Jackie Hill and 
Naomi, WEW—Markets, WIL——The Weather: 
Harlem Rhythm. KXOK—Listening Post. 


10 A. M. 
nee F eOSRS KEEPERS with Happy Fel- 
on 


KFUO—Music of the Masters, KMOX— 
Amanda of Honervmoon Hill. KWK—Rec- 
ords. ‘-EW — News; St. Louis Varieties. 
WIL—Hollywood Brevities. KXOK—Break- 
fast in Hollywood. 

10:15 KMOX—Second Husband. WEW—Mel- 
ody Hits. WIIL-—A? Trace Entertains. 

10:30 KSD—THE SOLDIER WHO CAME 
HOME. 

KFUO—Women in the News. KMO0xX— 

Bright Horizon. WEW—wWords and Music. 

WIL—News; Records. CXOK ews. 


KMOxX— 
Aunt Jenny. WEW — Art in Our Time. 


KXOK—Jack Berch. 


1l A. M. 
KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KFUO—The Open [ible. KMOX— Kate 
Smith Speaks. KWK — News; Records. 
WEW— News: WiL—The Hired 
Hands. KXOK—CQlamour Man-r. 

11:15 KSO—MUSIC FOR YOUR MOOD, 
Russ David and KSD Orchestra. 

* KFUO—News. KMOX—RHig Sister. 
—They Give. WIL—Singing Strings. 
11.30 KSO—REPORT FROM THE PACIFIC. 

KFUO — Sacred Themes on a 
KMOX—Romance of Helen Trent. WEW— 
Just for Women. WiIlL——News: Social Se- 
curity Program. KXOK—Morning Concert. 
11:46 KSO—MUSIC ROOM. 
KFUO — Musical Memoirs: Vitamins for 
Victory. KMOX—oOur Gal Sunday. WEW 
-~—Little Show; Markets. WIL—Console 
Capers. KXOK—Modern Romances. 
OON 


i2 N 

KBD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KFUO—Voice of the Harp. KMOX—Noewse, 
KWK—News. WIIl—Platter Parade. WEW 
~—News. KXOK—Noews. 

12:15 KSD—SONGS BY MORTON DOWNEY. 
KFUO — Noonday Repose KMOX — Ma 
KWK—fFiillbillies. WEW—Mar- 

Kets, KXOK—Ozark Ramblers. 

12:30 KSO—ECHOES FROM THE TROPICS. 
KMOX—News. KWK—Taula Stone and 
Phil Brito. WEW-—Noon Roundup. WIL— 
Weather; News; Music. KXOK — News} 
Markets, 

12:45 KSD—MORGAN BEATTY, comment. 
K¥UO—Farm Front. KMOX—Life Can Re 
Beautiful. KWK — Jonn q- Anthony. 
KXOK—Gay Gossip. 


I . M~ 

KSD—THE GUIDING LIGHT. 
KFUO——Muste Hour. KMOX—Two on a 
Clue. KWK—Cedrie Faster. comment. WEW 

News: Modes in Music. WIL, —Joe Reich- 
KMOX-—Thanks to the Yanks. KWK 
man's Orchestra KXOK Dy 
Compton, Chancellor of Washington 
sity. 

1:15 KSD0—TODAY’S CHILDREN. 
KMOX-——Rosemary. KWK — What’s Your 
Idea: Music. WEW—They Co-operate. WIL 
—The Dinning Sisters. 

1:30 KSD—WQMEN IN WHITE. 
KMOX — Perry Mason. KWK — Jimmy 
Dorsey’s Orchestra. WEW—Markets. WIL 
-——News; Opportunity Program. .XOK— 
Just for You. 

1:45 KSD — HYMNS OF ALL CHURCHES. 
KMOX — Tena and Tim. (WK — Jose 
Morand’s Orchestra. WEW— Today and 
the Future. 


Novelettes. 
WEW 


Solovox, 


Perkins. 


Arthur FH. 
L nives 


oe i, 

KSO—WOMEN OF AMERICA. 

KFUO — Things Chinese. KMOX — News. 
KWK — News; Easy Listening. WwEW — 
News; Music. WIL-—Police Releases: Neigh- 
borhood Program. KXOK—News; The De- 
signers, 

2:15 KSD—MA PERKINS. 
KFUO—Musical Relaxation, 
WEW — Belgium Drama _ Series. 
Neighborhood Program. 

2:30 KSD—PEPPER YOUNG'S FAMILY. 
KFUO—News, KMOX—Del King Show. 
KWK—Music; News. WEW— Music 
Today. WIL-——Scores: News: Modern 
eert Hall. KXOK—Ladies Be Seated. 

2:45 KSO—RIGHT TO HAPPINESS. 
KFUO—Music Recital. KWK — Songs by 
Bing Crosby. WEW--Gay Nineties. 


KMOX—Talk,. 


WiL -- 


sf. MM. 
KSO—BACKSTAGE WIFE. 
KFUO—Magaziue of the Aijir. 
House Party. ‘WRA—RKecords. 
News: Moments with the Masters. 
Scores: Cheerup Time. KXOK—News. 
3:1 KSD—STELLA DALLAS. 
KFUO — Organ Keveries. KMOX — House 
Party; News, KXOK—HLynn Castile. 
3:30 KS80—LORENZO JONES. 
KFUOG—We're All Americans. 
Love. WiL-—~Scores; 


K MOxX— 
WEW — 
WiL— 


KMOX — 

Linda's First News; 
Music, KXOK—Musiec Los. 

3:45 KSD—YOUNG WIDDER BROWN. : 
KFUO—lIn the Fullness of Time. KMOX— 
Hearts in Harmony. KXOK—Music Box. 


4 . ; 
S0—WHEN A GIRL MARRIES. 

’ KFUO—rThe Song Shop. KMOX—The Edi- 
tor’s Daughter. KWK — News; Records. 
WEW——News; Dance Time. WIL—Scores; 
New Impressions. KXOK— News; Music Box. 

4:16 KSD—PORTIA FACES LIFE. 
KMOX—Young Dr. Malone, WIL-—In Be- 
half of Uncle Sam. 

4:39 KSO—JUST PLAIN SILL. 
KPUO——The Reading Circle. nMOX—Music 
to Remember. WEW—Home Serenade. WILL 
-~Scores:; News; Teatime Tunes. KXOK— 
Story Lady. 

4:45 KSO—FRONT PAGE FARRELL. 
KFUO — Children’s Program, KMOX — 
Rhapsody in Rhythm. KWK—News, KXOK 

—Hop Harrigan. 


: 

KSO-—-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; SALON 
MUSIC 

KWK—The 


Dance Tarade 


tf 


& 


-News., KMOX-——~—News. 


WEW— News; 


KFUO 
Rmoothtes, 


RADIO FAVORITES 
TODAY 


Drama. 

P. M. 

7:00 KSD, Cavalcade of America; 
Geraldine Fitzgerald in “Artist 
to the Wounded.” 

7:30 KWK, Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes. 

8:00 KMOX, Radio Theater: Bing 
Crosby, Joan Caulfield, James 
Dunn in “Sing, You Sinners.” 

9:00 KMOX, Screen Guild Show; 
Walter Pidgeon, Susan Hayward, 
John Carradine in “Heaven Can 
Wait.” 


Quiz Shows. 
,. me 


8:30 KSD, Information Please; 
Clifton Fadiman, John Kieran, 
Franklin P. Adams; guests, Mar- 
cia Davenport and Waverly 


Root, authors, 
I Q@, t.e Mental 


9:30 KSD, Dr. 
Banker. 
Variety and Comedy. 
P. 
7:30 KMOX, George Burns and 
Gracie Allen; guest, Turhan Bey. 


Music. 

P.M. 

7:30 KSD, {gor Gorin, the baritone, 
and symphonic orchestra led by 
Howard Barlow. 

8:00 KSD, James Melton, the tenor, 
and symphonic orchestr&, led by 
Don Voorhees. 

8:30 KXOK, Spotlight Bands. 

9:00 KSD, Percy Faith Concert; 
Josephine Antoine, sOprano; 
Reinhold Schmidt, basso; Angelo 
Rafaelli, tenor. 

KMOX, Guy Lombardo Show. 

10:00 KSD, The Supper Club,\Mar 
tin Block, M. C.; Perry Como 
and Mary Ashworth, singers; 
Ted Steele and his orchestra; 
guest, Jimmy Savo. 


Commentators. 

P. M. 

6:15 KSD, World News Roundup} 
NBC correspondents. 

6:46 KSD, H. V. Kaltenborn. 

8:00 KWK, Gabriel Heatter. 

10:45 KSD, Dr. Roland G. Usher; 
commentary from the San Fran- 
cisco conference. 


Special. 

P. M. 
6:30 KMOX, Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden of Great Britain. 


= - | 
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aa 
ll—-Spike Jones. KXOK—Terry end the 
1 Trates. 

5:15 KSO0—SERENADE TO AMERICA, 
KFUO—Your City loepttal. KMUOX-—Edeia 
Cc. Hill. comment, KWK-—Superman. WIL 
Flashes of Life. KXOK—Dick Tracy. 


5:30 KSDO—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KFUO—The Open Bible KMOX — Ben 
Feld Show. K WK—Tennessee Jed. WEW 

Baseball 


Sports. WIL-—News; 

KXOK-——Jack Armstrone. 
5:45 KSO0—CASA CUGAT. 

K FUG—News. KMOX—The 

day: Meaning of the News. KWK-—Tom 

WEW—Grandpappy Jones. Ww 

time. KXOK——News: Sports. 

How It Started 
By Jean Newton 
“ENGLAND ALWAYS WINS THE 
LAST BATTLE” 

4 ILL you tell us if the say- 

W ing ‘England always wins 

the last battle’ has an 

origin, that is if it can be traced 

to any particular person or Cir- 
cumstance?” a reader asks. 

Not only do these words have an 
origin, but the idea which they 
express has quite a history. Almost 
600 years ago, Jean Froissart, 
French poet and chronicler of war, 
wrote: 

“The English will suffer for a 
time, but in the end they will take 
such bloody payment as may well 
serve for an example.” 

In 1588, when Spain with her 
“Invincible Armada” went to war 
against an England without a fleet 
and only the most nondescript 
army, the Venetian Ambassador to 
France declared prophetically: 

“The battle will be bloody, for 
the English will never yield; and 
though driven back and thrown 
into confusion they will always re 
turn to fight, as long as they have 
a breath of life.” 

The same tradition was voiced 
by the Duke of Wellington at 
Waterloo when he said grimly to 
his staff: 

“Hard pounding this, gentleman; 
let us see who will pound longest.” 

Those are different ways of say- 
ing that England always wins the 
last battle, a conception that has 
indeed become proverbial. Howe 
ever, for the authorship of the say- 
ing itself, we turn not to an Eng- 
lishman, but to a Greek. For its 
authorship is credited by Winston 
Churchill, in his “The Great War,” 
to Eleutherios Venizelos, Prime 
Minister of Greece before, during 
and after World War I, who paid 
his historic tribute to England 
after the British were defeated in 
their attempt to take the Dare 
danelles! 

M. Vanizelos had tried, from the 
beginning of World War I, te 
range Greece on the side of the 
Allies. He was thwarted by Con- 
stantine, King of Greece, whose 
wife was a sister of the Kaiser. 
Winston Churchill described the 
political picture of the time in this 
way: 

“Constantine, married to the 
Kaiser’s sister, and under a pro- 
found impression of German mili- 
tary prestige and efficiency, be- 
lieved -that Germany would win. 
His convictions were shared by the 
Greek general staff. But Venizelos 
judged by other standards. He 
proclaimed that right lay with the 
Allies; he discerned their future 
victory. ‘England in all her wars,’ 
he said in a dark hour, ‘has al- 
ways gained one battle—the last!’” 


Parkerhouse Rolls 

Two cups scalded milk, two tea- 
spoons salt, three tablespoons 
sugar, five tablespoons, shortening, 
one yeast cake, 6 cups flour 
(sifted). 

Place milk, salt sugar and short- 
ening in large mixing bowl, When 
the mixture is lukewarm crumble 
yeast over the surface of the 
liquid. Add three cups flour and 
beat vigorously. Add enough ad- 
ditional ‘flour to form ae soft 
dough. Knead on a floured pas- 
try hoard until smooth and elastic. 
Place in a greased bowl, brush 
surface with melted shortening 
and allow to rise untli dough is 
double in bulk. Cut down, knead 
lightly, place in. a tightly covered 
container and store in a refriger 
ator. Before baking knead Jight- 
ly, shape into rolls, brush tops 
with melted shortening, allow to 
tise until light. Bake at @0 de 
gress 15 to 20 minutes, 
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My OPINION 


By MARTHA CARR 


Dear Martha Carr: 
T seems to me wives of men overseas are always writing you 
J compiaining they are talked about and slandered. There are 

undoubtedlf exceptions, but certainly the majority I know 
give good reason for being talked about. They are out most 
every night in the week’ 
with other women’s hus- 
bands at taverns and 
night clubs. If such 
wives don’t want some- 
one talking about them 
and want to keep their 
good names, let them 
stay at home where they 
belong and take care of 
their youngsters if they 
have them—or just stay 
home. We all know we 
should not write bad news to the boys overseas and ruin their 
moraie, but often these girls by neglecting to write their hus- 
bands get them worried and the men themselves become sus- 
picious without a word said. A married woman should keep 
her place while her husband is fighting for her and for his 
country just as she would do if he were home, if she’s decent. 
This way these wives are being untrue to men who are away 
fighting for them, then when their men get home play up to 
them as if there had never been anything wrong. I say God 
have mercy on such women! J; au DD 


es 


a Letters intended for this col- 
inmn- must be addressed to 
Alartha Carr at the &t. Louis 
4ost-Dispatch. Mrs. Carr will 
answer aM questions of general 
interest, but of course, cannot 
give advice on matters of a 
purely legal or medical nature. 
Those who do not care to have 
their letters published may en- } 
close an addressed and stamped 
envelope for persenal reply. 


Dear Martha Carr: 

THIS IS MY first-year in high school. I am age 15. I know 
a boy 17 who says he likes me and seems to go only with me. 
He meets me at the show on Saturday nights and pays my 
way. Mother doesn’t want me to go with him, says I’m too 
young. Don't you think I should be allowed to date? RED. 


Your mother is right about the single dating, and also if 
the boy wants to take you to a movie he should go by your 
house for you, and not meet you at the show or on the corner. 
I think if %ou will talk over the matter of getting into a nice 
crowd and dating within the group your mother would think 
that all right at your age. That is, providing, of course, that 
you date only on week-end nights, and get in at the time 
agreed upon. 


oe oR 


Dear Martha Carr: 

IF A BOY asks a girl to go and get. something to eat after 
they've been to a show, does she have to accept? Sometimes 
I don’t want anything, but don’t know how to turn a fellow 
down. What should I say? E. B. 


I am sure no boy would want you to feel you were being 
forcibly fed. If you have no inclination toward food at the 
moment, simply tel] him that you think it would be lots of 
fun to go home instead and listen to the radio for a while. 
Later on you'll both be hungrier and can raid the icebox, Many 
of these questions which worry teen-agers you will find ‘are 
answered in my Sub-deb leaflet, which you may have if you 
will mail me a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


: a: eo? 


IN ANSWER TO “Sailor Boy’s Mother”: In event of his 
death, your boy’s decorations will be sent you. Otherwise they 
remain in his possession unless he decides to send them home, 


oR 


IN ANSWER TO “Worn Out”: Since you have already 
tried the Police and Health Departments, apparently in vain, 
I am afraid your only recourse would be to move. However, 
since finding quarters of any kind these days seems pretty 
hopeless, it looks as though you will have to make up your 
mind to steel vour nerves, turn a deaf ear to the noise, and 
come through as best you may. 


" Pr 


IN ANSWER TO “Rose Mary”: All you can do is inquire 
among others who knew the boy, and above all, of his family 
if you know them. There is no way you can get information 
through the Government or the Red Cross since such informa- 
tion is given only to close kin. 


— or om 


IN ANSWER TO “Mrs. K.”: Get in touch with the firms 
listed under “Music Arrangers” and “Music Publishers” in the 
classified section of the phone book. 


= 2. 


IN ANSWER TO “Jinny”: Send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for my Rose Jar leaflet and “Shall We Marry in 
Wartime?” 


Social Problems 
By Emily Post 


HE sort of question that always puzzles as well as distresses 
i me is the one that connotes family disagreement on the 

subject of wife vs. mother-in-law courtesy. For example, 
a letter now says: “Long ago you answered several similar 
questions. To settle a family situation that has become difficult 
to settle happily, will you please print the answers to the 
following questions: When a man accompanies his wife and 
his mother out in public, in what order should they be seated: 
In a taxi, in a restaurant, in a theater, in a church? Also, 
Goes the same rule apply at a banquet?” 

The answers to these seem to me obvious: His mother, 
being much older than his wife, naturally is seated first in 
a taxi and in a restaurant. But in the theater as well as in 
church, unless they live in the same house and he sees his 
mother every day, it must be taken for granted that his 
mother would want to sit next to her son and therefore, 
his-wife naturally would go in first, then his mother and 
finally the husband. At a banquet they have place cards and 
therefore are seated accordingly The mother’s place should 
be found first. 


: ee 


DEAR MRS. POST: We soon will have a wedding an- 
miversary and are thinking about taking a few friends and 
our family out to a restaurant to have dinner. What I should 
like to know is this—may everyone be permitted to choose 
what he and she wants from the menu or should I go to 
the restaurant first and ask them to serve whatever I choose 
from the menu to everyone? 

Answer: To go first and choose the menu is proper 
under all circumstances, but at present, it is even more than 
that—unless delay in service of assorted orders and uncertainty 
as to the total of the bill cannot possibly give you concern. 
Ordering today is very difficult. At least it takes time and 
thought, and for the majority of us, quite a little calculation. 
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Adolescence 


A Hard Time 


By Angelo Patri 


OTHERS, fathers and teach- 
Me: are yon. get to be respon- 

sible people who know about 
children. Sometimes they do not 
see what goes on “under their 
noses. Every teacher, every mother 
surely knows that boys undergo 
a change of growth in their early 
teens and that that change is 
likely to disturb the child’s whole 
being. O, of course, adolescence, 
they say and nod/ wisely. | 

Then how does it happen that 
Pete got a whipping the other 
day and was forced to go back 
to school and apologize to the 
teacher before the whole class? 
This is what happened, and I feel 
outraged for Pete, 

He is a good boy to begin with. 
He is a big boy, the sort who 
needs long pants at 11 years of 
age. He is a bright boy, the sort 
that gets high marks in’ every 
subject. And what happens? 

x * * 

ALONG ABOUT his twelfth 
year Pete began to change over. 
He began to slow down in his 
school work. That is what always 
happens, what must happen, when 
a child’s body undergoes great 
changes as in adolescence, Pete 
felt tired most of the time and he 
couldn’t hold his mind on his les- 
sons as he used to do, People kept 
after him to do this and do that 
when all he wanted to do was to 
lie down and sleep for a year. 

The teacher kept poking him to 
get his work done, without result. 
One morning she lost patience and 
shouted at him, “What do you 
think this is? A place for you to 
laze about in, loaf all day? I’m 
having no loafers in this room. 
Out you go. Get out of here and 
bring your mother.” 

YY 2 = 

PETE MUTTERED something 
under his breath and the teacher 
flung the door open and said, “Get 
on out of here. J]’m sick and tired 
of looking at you.” Pete grabbed 
the door knob and slammed the 
door hard behind him. The teacher 
told his mother that he was impu- 
dent and slammed the door in her 
face. So Pete was whipped, had 


to apologize to the teacher, and. 


then what? 

When an overgrown boy begins 
to slow down, begins to show irri- 
tation and defiance, he needs un- 
derstanding care, not abuse. He 
needs a carefully planned diet, 
longer rest time, a couple of free 
hours in the day, freedom from 
pressure and a great deal of affec- 
tion. If he hecomes unmanageable 
at home or in school one of two 


things has happened. LKEither he > 


has been mistreated, as Pete was, 
or he is in need of expert medical 
care. 

In these days of enlightened 
intelligence concerning children 
when there are so many splendid 
men and women physicians ready 
to serve boys and girls, such treat- 


ment as Pete received jis j 
S inex- 
cusable., 
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Your Stars 
By Marion Drew 


WHAT TO EXPECT TOo- 
MORROW. 
Sun in Taurus. 

General Tendencies—Tomorrow 
seems full of misunderstanding, 
with some disappointments in ro- 
mances or group meetings. Take 
time just now for contemplation 
and solitude; this will be more 
fruitful than mixing with other 
people to attempt to assimilate 
their ideas. Do not become alarmed 
by rumors or gossip, for these 
tales are unfounded or else have 
no place in your life. They will 
disappear within a short time, so 
should not bf given a chance to 
cause trouble. 

If Tomorrow Is Your Birthday? 

You are connected with sharp 
instruments or. scientific or me- 
chanical affairs during the follow- 
ing 12 months, according to your 
horoscope. This may mean any- 
thing from laboratory work to 
kitchen utensils, for the indica- 
tions of astrological materials are 
very elastic. We are given a force, 
then it is up to us to make use 
of it in some way, and in this 
latter activity we get our results 
of good or evil. Make yourself 
constructive; this is the lesson 
here. 

Tomorrow’s Watchword—At this 
time the solar system is passing 
through a crystalline degree of 
the Zodiac—one of the sensitive 
points in regard to form, such as 
we find in snow or frost crystals. 
Just why these should be so im- 
portant to us we do not yet know, 
but apparently they are related 
to atomic force and guide that 
activity. This world of ours is a 
marvelous place, and we know 
scarcely anything about it. It is 
too bad that trained scientists do 
not take a jump into the realm 
of ideas and let us know some- 
thing of causes, not just of effects. 
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Crab Lecsran 


One way to beat the meat 
scarcity and to offset the mo- 
notony of fish is to dream up a 
dish like “Crab Lorenzo.” 

Brown a small sliced onion in a 
little butter or margarine. Add 
one tablespoon of flour and blend 
in slowly, but do not let it brown. 
Now pour in a cup of chicken 
broth and cook until smooth. Then 
add one cup of cooked or canned 
crab meat. Season with salt, 
pepper and cayenne and let sim- 
mer for about eight minutes, 

In another saucepan put a table- 
spoon of butter or margarine and 
blend into it a tablespoon of flour. 
Add one tablespoon of milk, two 
tablespoons grated Parmesan 
cheese and three tablespoons 
grated Swiss cheese. Let cook just 
long enough to soften the cheeses. 

Take off the fire, let cool and 
then form the cheese mixture into 
about six balls. Have ready six 
rounds of toasted bread, cover 
them with a layer of the crab mix- 
ture and in the center of each one 
place a ball of cheese. Toast in 
the oven for five minutes. 

Serve with watercress for lunch- 
eon or supper. Cucumber and to- 
mato salad goes well alongside. 
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Betsy Talbot Blackwell Responsible for Success of Mademoiselle Magazine 
For Your Boy By Helen Clanton 


Ji: is said that no college girl 


from San Francisco to Bangor 
would be caught dead at the 
Junior Prom without first ‘consult- 
ing the pages of the magazine 
Mademoiselle to see what the 
smart co-ed is wearing. The one 
person who is_ responsible 
making Mademoiselle the fashion 
Bible of the co-ed Betsy Talbot 
Blackwell, who started with the 
magazine 10 years ago as fashion 
editor, and now holds the title of 
editor-in-chief. She inststed that 
the girls between the ages of 15 
to 25 represented a vast potential 
reading group. She pointed out 
that as a group they were prob- 
ably far more fashion-conscious 
than older women. She finally 
battered down the prejudices in 
her publishers, Street & Smith. 

How well she succeeded is indi- 
cated by the fact that Mademoi- 
selle now turns down more adver- 
tisers monthly than many publi- 
cations accept. It is also the larg- 
est magazine, by pages, in the 
fashion field, and holds the record 


for putting out the thickest issue 
ever published, 404 ®pages. 

Making one of her bi-annual 
tours of fashion centers through 
the country, Mrs. Blackwell is now 
visiting St. Louis, to confer with 
local manufacturers of junior 
styles, and conduct fashion show- 
ings at Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney. We met her at the his- 
toric Campbell House, where she 
was talking with Grace Ashley 
Papin, Grace Durocher, St. Louis 
designers and manufacturers, and 
Hope Skillman, designer former- 
ly from St. Louis. 

x «xk 

¢¢NT seems hardly believable 
| now,” Mrs. Blackwell pointed 
out to us, “but when Made- 
moiselle started 10 years ago, only 
the de luxe magazines did much 
about women’s fashions. Good 
Housekeeping, an old standby for 
women, didn’t even carry patterns! 
I was sure that the more reason- 
ably-priced, popularly appealing 
fashions for women should be em- 
phasized in our new magazine. 
When the first issue came out, 
nobody knew what Mademoiselle 
was. I remember men used to buy 
it because they thought it must 

contain ‘snappy stories.’” 

Since she felt that the direction 
of the magazine should always be 
toward youthful fashions, Mrs. 
Blackwell set about immediately 
gathering a group of young ed- 
itors, in touch with young pebdple, 
and college trends, in her office. 
“I remember how I first got the 
idea of having students as guest 
editors. On our staff was a girl 
three years out of Vassar, another 
even more recently a graduate of 
college. We were discussing the 
sort of prom dress to ,feature in 
a coming issue. The older gradu- 
ate had one opinion—the younger 


for’ 
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magazine’s war record. “We were 
the first to advise our readers, in 
every issue, to ‘Buy only if you 
need it,’” she says. “Even before 
our entrance into war, we began 
advising our readers to chose only 
careers which would further the 
war.” 

About two years ago, Mademoli- 
selle’s staff was invited by the 
Navy and Coast Guard to conduct 
a clinic in Washington to better 
the living conditions of their civil- 


' jan personnel, in an effort to stop 


BETSY TALBOT BLACKWELL .. . SHE CASHED IN ON THE BELIEF 
THAT GIRLS BETWEEN 15 AND 25 REPRESENTED A VAST POTENTIAL 
READING GROUP. 


superiority, challenged the older 
one: ‘How would you know,’ she 
queried, ‘What college girls are 
wearing now? You've been out 
three years!’ That made me think 
if three years put you out of touch 
with college, we'd better move 


right onto the campus.” 

Mrs. Blackwell immediately 
started organizing a group of 14 
girls, students in colleges from all 
over the country, as guest editors. 
The girls spend a month in New 
York at the Mademoiselle offices, 
learning everything about editing 
the magazine that’s possible in 
that period, contributing in return 
all the latest fashion trends from 
their localities. The idea, original 
with Mrs. Blackwell, has since 
been copied by many other maga- 
zines,in the fashion world. 

“That was the turning point for 
Mademoiselle,” the editor remem- 
bers. “We immediately shot up in 
size and circulation. Our circu- 
lation is the largest of any class 


publication, now—500,000 monthly 


copies. T erage age of our 


reader, ve found, is 23. That 
is also the average age of our 
staff.” 

Making our own deductions 
from Mrs. Blackwell’s association 
of ten years with Mademoiselle, 
and her formep experience with 


the magazine Charm (not the 
present publication), we decided 
that Mademoiselle’s editor-in-chief 
is over 23. In appearance, how- 
ever, she could be anything from 
17 to 25. Her saucily-tipped nose, 
childishly wide mouth, and trim 
little figure belie the fact that she 
has a teen-age son in Andover, 
fashionable eastern prep school, 
and a step-daughter who is in the 
WACs. Her husband, Major James 
Madison Blackwell, is in Italy. 
Mrs. Blackwell’s mother, now re- 
tired, was a stylist, and her father, 
Haydon Talbot, was a playwright 
and journalist. Their daughter is 
that rare phenomenon, a native of 
Manhattan, 
Mrs. Blackwell is proud of her 


the almost mass exodus from 
Washington of women employes. 

“We found that young women 
were not happy in Washington 
because of crowded living condi- 
tions and no beaux,” the editor 
explains. “It seemed obvious to 
us that if discovered what made 
girls attractive to men in Wash- 
ington, it might help to get the 
girls more dates. We found that 
Washington men stressed three 
main points in feminine attrac- 
tiveness: cleanliness, efficiency in 
dressing, and a pleasant voice. 
They told us that too many girls 
they met were not as clean sg 
they could be; that their clothes 
looked unkept, unpressed, and 
were generally too dressy for the 
occasion; that too many girls in 
Washington had nasal or strident 
voices—too few pleasantly modu- 
lated ones. I think these are im- 
portant points for any woman to 
remember.” 
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UE to the extreme youth of 
Dre: staff, Mrs. Blackwell says 

that there is a big turn-over 
due to marriages and babies among 
her junior editors, Although she 
never questions the right of her 
editors to marry and have babies, 
she does not encourage them to 
keep on with their jobs. “It’s not 
because I don’t think it can be 
done,” she points out. “After all, 
I did it myself, and so did many 
others. But I am convinced no 
woman can work well if she is 
constantly worried about her 
child. And unless a young mother 
can employ a good nurse—prac- 
tically impossible these days—it 
is hardly worth the strain. Be- 
sides, many women don’t realize 
how much it costs to work. There 
are lunches, extra clothes, carfare, 
extra help at home. You have to 
count the cost of working before 
you count your profit.”One other 
thing—you have to have a co- 
operative and sympathetic hus- 
band.” 

Since the meteoric rise of 
Mademoiselle as a fashion publi- 
cation for college girls and youth- 
ful career women, even the older, 
deluxe type of fashion publica- 
tion has paid more attention to 
the styles of the junior miss. It 


She’s Editor of Fashion Bible | 


I 


is reported in the style world that - 


someone asked Edna Woolman 
Chase, editor of Vogue and dean 
of fashion editors in New York, if 
Betsy Blackwell had ever been 
one of Mrs. Chase's “girls.” “No,” 
replied Mrs. Chase regretfully. 
“But I wish she bad been.” 
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Menus for 


‘Tomorrow 
By Meta Given 


NE of the quickest ways to 
() arrive at that point where we 

women can welcome construc- 
tive criticism from husbands or 
bosses is to adopt a challenging 
attitude toward any job we start. 
One of the first requirements for 
growing into this happy state is 
to become motion-minded. Every 
time we begin any task we need 
to ask ourselves these questions: 
Does this job really need to be 
done? What would happen if: it 
weren’t done? After I do it once 
can I save motion, steps, time 
when I do it again and again? If 
we will only study our jobs analyt- 
ically we will soon discover we 
haven't done them with the least 
possible effort and in the shortest 
possible time. Anything that can 
help us to become efficient users 
of time, energy and money will go 
a long way to make us not only 
more satisfactory to ourselves but 
to others. 

Breakfast: Tomato juice; waf- 
fles with hot syrup; frizzled lunch- 
eon ham, 

Luncheon: Spinach soup; pea- 
nut butter and jelly sandwiches on 
crackers; fresh-chilled apples. 

Spinach Soup. 

It is good business to make 
spimach taste so fine that folks 
can’t help liking it; and one way 
is to fix it up with good-tasting 
sauces, in interesting combination 
dishes, and in soup. Wash and 
pick over one and a half pounds 
spinach, discarding roots and bad 
leaves. Put into a large saucepan, 
add two and a half cups boiling 
water and cook until just tender 
(five to six minutes). Drain, Sav- 
ing liquid. Chop spinach very fine 
(there will be about one and a half 
cups) and add one and a half 
cups of the spinach liquid, one cup 
evaporated milk, two tablespoons 
strained lemon juice, a dash of red 
pepper and one teaspoon salt. 
Heat two tablespoons bacon drip- 
pings in a skillet, add one-fourth 
cup chopped onions, and saute 
for 10 minutes. Add onions to the 
spinach mixture. Reheat and serve 
piping hot, topped with slices of 
two hard-cooked eggs and a dash 
of paprika. Serves four. 

Dinner: Baked canned _ pork 
luncheon meat; baked sweet po- 
tatoes; beets in orange gauce; en- 
dive or leaf lettuce salad; bread; 
lemon custard. 

Beets in Orange Sauce. 

A garnish of fresh-chopped par- 
sley, chives or green onion is a 
nice color touch for this dish, and 
is good flavor, even with orange. 
Blend together in the top of a 
double-boiler three tablespoons 
Sugar, two.tablespoons cornstarch 
and one-fourth teaspoon salt. Add 
one-half cup orange juice and one- 
fourth cup lemon juice and cook 
over boiling water until thick and 
transparent. Add one-eighth tea- 
spoon orange rind and one-eighth 
teaspoon lemon rind, and three 
cups coarsely shredded cooked 
fresh beets. Mix lightly. Cook 
over boiling water until thorough- 
ly heated through. Serves four, 


Lamb chops! 
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By Eleanor Roosevelt 


My Day -o- 
NEW YORK, Sunday. 
FRIEND of mine has just 
A sent me a prayer by John 
Oxenham, a British poet. It 
is a very beautiful prayer for old- 
er people, or for people who have 
spent themselves so greatly that 
they fear not to be able to give 
their best in their remaining 
years on earth: 
“Lord, when Thou see’st that my 
work is done, 
Let me not linger here with fail- 
ing powers, 
A workless worker in a world of 
work: 
But with a word, just bid me home 
And I will come, 

Right gladly will I come, 
Yea—right gladly will I come”’—— 
« * + 
I HAVE always felt that one 
could have a certain sense of res- 
ignation when people die who 
have lived long and fruitful lives. 
My rebellion has always been over 
the deaths of young people; and 
that is why I think so many of 
us feel particularly frustrated by 
war, where youth so largely pays 
the price. It seems as though 
youth was so much needed to 

carry the burdens of peace. 

A friend of mine, however, not 
long ago said something to me 
which may be comforting to many 
other women. In speaking of her 
young son, she remarked that 


what she wanted for him was 
that he should feel that he had 
fulfilled his mission in life; that 
if he had not spent himself dur- 
ing this war fighting for the 
things in which he believed, he 
would feel empty. If he died and 
was not here to carry on in peace- 
time, she would still not rebel. 
She would know that to have de- 
nied him participation in the great 
adventure of fighting against the 
forces of evil, so that the forces 
of good might have an opportuni- 
ty in the future to grow, would 
have left him warped and unable 
to carry on the battle for a better 
world in peace, 
* * 

OF ONE THING I am “sure: 
Young or old, in order to be use- 
ful we must stand for the things 
we feel are right, and we must 
work for those things wherever 
we find ourselves. It does very 
little good to believe something 
unless you tell your friends and 
associates of your beliefs. Those 
who fight down in the market 
place are bound to be confused 
now and then. Sometimes they 
will be deceived, and sometimes 
the dirt that they touch will cling 
to them. But if their hearts are 
pure and their purposes unswerv- 
ing, they will win through to the 
end of their mission on earth, un- 
tarnished. 


When You Dine Out | 
‘By Christopher Billopp 


ioe 


Y, what relief to go out for 
M cinne: once in a while and 

be free from cooking it and 
washing the dishes! 

What? No vacant tables? But 
there will be one shortly, so the 
head waiter says. Might as well 
stand in line as try elsewhere: All 
the other places will be just as 
crowded. . 

Ah! A table at last. The crumbs 
haven’t been brushed off and the 
table hasn’t been set. Just the 
same, it’s a table. Now, if you 
can catch the eye of a waiter and 
have him bring you a menu. 

Good. Here is one with a menu. 
Now you can make a choice. Look! 
You'll have lamb 
That is, as soon 


chops, of course. 
He's 


as the waiter comes back. 
dashed off somewhere. 

Well, here he is. You'll have 
the lamb chops. How’s that’? No 
more lamb chops? They should 
have been scratched off. In that 
case, there’s nothing to do but 
take the fi8h, you suppose. And 
you had set your heart on the 
lamb chops, 

What can be holding back your 
order? Other people seem to be 
getting theirs. There's the waiter! 
Maybe he’s bringing yours. But 
no, he’s gone to another table. 
Didn't those people come in after 

u? 

Maybe if you were to say some- 
thing to the waiter it would hurry 
him up. On the other hand, it 
might irritdte him and he would 
take that much longer. Gracious, 
but you are getting hungry! 

If you had gtayed at home you 


could have cooked and eaten your 
dinner and washed the dishes long 
before this. It isn’t worth while. 
This is positively the last time 
you will try it. 

Ah, there he is! And he’s got 
your order. And it really looks 
very good. What wouldn’t after 
the time you have waited for it? 
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Dinner Loaf 


Two cups flour, sifted; three 
teaspoons baking powder, one-half 


teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon 
celery salt, one-third cup shorten- 


-ing, three-fourths cup milk, 


Sift all dry ingredients together. 
Cut in shortening until mixture 
has consistency of coarse crumbs. 
Add milk, knead _ slightly on 
floured board. Roll out to a 15 by 
10 inch rectangle. Spread with the 
following mixture: Meat filling— 
One and one-half pounds chopped 
beef, one teaspoon salt, one-fourth 
teaspoon garlic salt, one egg, one- 
fourth cup water, one-fourth tea- 
spoon thyme, one-fourth teaspoon 
basil. ; 

Beat egg well and add water. 
Work egg mixture, salt and herbs 
into chopped meat. Roll up dough 
and meat as in making a jelly roll. 
Seal edges. Place in a greased loaf 
pan. Brush top with milk. Bake 
in hot oven one hour or until top 
is nicely browned. Serve sliced 
with cream and gravy. 


Cancer and heart disease are 
the nation’s No. 1 ‘and No. 
killers, 
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Good Grooming for 
Children Important 


Fortunate is the mother who 
can send her children to a well- 
regulated camp during the sum- 
mer months, for at such an insti- 
tution,, the child is taught health 
rules (and must abide by them) 
and finds them fun. 

Children who must stay at home 
should be put on a schedule and 


rewards for good behavior could 
take the form of picnics, swims, 
long walks in the woods or an 
extra hour of reading. 

The schedule should include all 
the necessary steps of grooming 
which keep young bodies healthy. 
Clean teeth, a shower or bath 
every day, hair kept brushed and 
clean, fingernails not bitten and 
clean, regular afternoon rest pe- 
riods and bed hours 4nd all food 
eaten which is placed before the 
child. Then certain chores should 
be designated and once these are 
done, the child should feel free to 
play. It is a wise parent who 
guides a child toward hobbies for 
fun. A hobby started young can 
be a life pleasure and sometimes 
a good investment. 
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Crossword Peale 


28. Mountain: 
comb. form 

29. Move 

31. Light beds 

35. Mature 

37. Small fish 

38, Send out 

29. Cozy home 

* 40. Imprecation 

42. Feminine 
name 

43. Vandal 

45. Church fes- 
tival 

47. Staffs of office 

50. Cut with scis- 
sors 

51. While 

52. Edible sea- 


weed 
53. Moves side- 


wise 

55. Roman house- 
hold god 

56. Lack of cleare- 
ness in the 
air 


. Broad thick 
piece 

. Flower 

. Pronoun 

. Nobleman 

. Lamb’s pen 
name 

. Salutation 

. Samoan sea- 
port 

. Prehistoric 
stone ime 
plement 

. Beverage 

. Starry 

. Allow the 
use of 

. Exist 

. At that time 

. Hurried 

25. Coarse variety 

of cinnamon 

. Writing 
implement 


—- 


60. Tuuzon native 
61. Declare 
62. Metal 


Contract 
Bridge 


By Ely Culbertson 


T is a paradoxical fact that cer~ 
tain situations hold more men- 
ace for near experts than for 
average players. Take today’s 
deal for example. 5 
West, dealer. 
Both sides vulnerable. 
9@J108 
AK76532 
K104 


The bidding: 
Ww North c 
2 diamonds Pass 
4 hearts 4 .spades 
5 diamonds Pass 
Double Redouble (final bid) 


West opened the spade king. 
Dummy ruffed and led the heart 
jack. West shrewdly held up the 
ace, however, and the hand figura- 
tively blew up in the declarer’s 
face. The outcome was that he 
went down three, for a 1600-point 
penalty! This wasn’t so good, es 
pecially in view of the 12 tricks 
that would have been a simple 
laydown at a diamond contract. 

South tried to explain and jus 
tify his takeout of five diamonds 
by maintaining that he had had 
every right to count on four 
hearts in the North hand, for the 
jump raise. Superficially, this 
seemed logical—but was it? South 
overlooked one salient point: his 
own bid of two hearts over part- 
ner’s two diamonds, though core 
rect, had strongly implied at least 
a five-card heart suit; hence, 
North was not obligated -to put 
down four-card support if he 
raised hearts vigorously. 

To this point had to be added 
the fact that when North took out 
the double of four spades, he did 
not again support hearts, as he al- 
most certainly would have done 
if he had held four or more cards 
in the suit. Instead, he rebid his 
diamonds at the five level. Wasn't 
that implicit assurance that dia- 
monds would be a perfectly satis- 
factory contract if South had as 
many as two diamonds? Well, 
rather! And since South actually 
had two diamonds of comparative- 
ly high rank, it goes without say- 
ing that he, too, should have been 
thoroughly satisfied with a dia- 
mond contract. His fixation about 
North's four hearts was extremely 
expensive. 


My Neighbor Says: 


To give iron skillets, gas stove 
tops and burners a good cleaning, 
once a year, you should put them 
in a coke furnace to burn the 
grease off. But remove them from 
the furnace as soon as they get 
red hot. 


Tomato Salad Mold 
One cup tomato juice, two whole 
cloves, one-haif pay leaf, salt and 


pepper, one tablespoon minced 
onion, one-half package lemon 
gelatin, one and one-half teaspoons 
vinegar, one tablespoon cold water, 
three-fourths cup cottage cheese, 
one tablespoon minced green pep- 
per, one cup finely shredded cab- 
bage, three tablespoons mayon- 
naise, 

Simmer tomato juice, bay leaf, 
cloves, onion and salt and pepper 
to taste for 20 minutes. Strain. 
Dissolve gelatin in tomato juice. 
Add vinegar. Measure a quarter 
cup of tomato mixture, add cold 
water and turn into bottom of 
mold. Chill until firm. Allow 
remaining tomato mixture to 
thicken slightly. Combine cottage 
cheese, green pepper, cabbage and 
mayonnaise and fold into thick- 
ened tomato mixture. Turn into 
mold over chilled tomato mixture 
and chill whole. Unmold on bed 
of lettuce. 
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f Saturday’s Puzzle 


. Still 
. Botch 
. Vgicano > 


DOWN 
Ocean 
Lick up with 


Solution 


57. Closing 
musica] 
measures 
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the tongue 
Operatic sole 
. Explosions 


40 
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> om oe ne 


. Piay 
City in New 
York state 
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22 
25 | 


. Foundation 
timber 

Devour 

. Detests 

. Occurrence 
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. Prepared 
. Pronoun 


. Spear 
. Fruit of the 
oak 
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. Feminine 


35 
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. Hypocrites 
. Mountain ip 
Crete 
82. Skip 
3. Clothes moth 
. Plays the lead 
. Volatile liquid 
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. Accost 
. Ourselves 
. Coin 
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. Weight 
. Magnitudes 


53. Rescue 
. Variety 
. Kind of meat 
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